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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF 
EARLY BRONZE DfiCOR 


BY 

BERNHARD KARLGREN 


The ornamentation on early Chinese bronzes has been assiduously studied by 
many authors during the last decades and its principal elements have been 
determined and analysed. They have been examined both from the point of view 
of their significance, symbolical and magical — here the results have been meagre 
and exceedingly uncertain since the earliest texts which could furnish the key 
to their interpretation are many centuries posterior to the exuberant Yin decor — 
and from that of their formation. The present article is in the main an investigation 
of certain form principles in the representation of some dominant d4cor themes 
and only incidentally touches upon the vexed questions of their symbolical 
meaning. It has, in fact, a very limited and modest scope: to guide the student 
who would learn something about the bewilderingly varied d6cor themes and 
help him to analyse and recognize details which at first sight may seem to be 
wholly arbitrary and capricious but which, after all, are standardized and 
stereotyped modes of expression. 

The great majority of the early Chinese bronzes (Yin and Early Chou) have a 
background (bottom) plane covered with a spiral pattern, against which the 
principal d^cor stands out in relief, sometimes quite high and ridged or rounded, 
sometimes very flat, low and discreet, rising almost imperceptibly over the 
background plane. 

The spiral pattern of the ground has often been called lei-wen »thunder patterns, 
a term invented by the Sung catalogue writers who found a slight similarity 
between this pattern and certain archaic forms for the graph lei ’thunder’. 
Needless to say, there is not the slightest foundation for this speculation, and 
the word lei-wen (still used for instance by Jung Keng in Shang Chou yi k’i) 
should be eliminated from our terminology. 

The spiral pattern is varied in many ways. The spiral may be simple, one 

single volute, e. g. in our Fig. 1 (= Shierkia, K’i 18), the small spirals to the left 

of the T’aot’ie’s ear, or multiple, the spiral line running on in a number of turns, 
as in the same Fig. 1, above the T’aot’ie’s forehead shield. It may be rounded 

as in our Fig. 1 or squared as in our Fig. 2 (= Rohsska Konstslojdmuseet, 
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Arstryck 1949). It is not very common, however, for a spiral to figure alone; 
this is mainly the case when the space to be filled allows no room for a more 
elaborate filling, e. g. rounded in our Fig. 1, inside the tail curve of the vertical 
dragon, and squared in our Fig. 2, same place. Spirals are mostly combined into 
greater units and then form various combinations, the configuration largely 
depending upon the form of the surface to be filled in. We shall, however, study 
here three important compound-spiral figures which have this in common that they 
are not restricted to the background (bottom) pattern but have been promoted 
from there to figure in the principal d^cor as well^). 

It is essential to observe from the very outset that we have to operate with 
the contrast between positive and negative pattern: sometimes the pattern 
(positive) is formed by the narrow, threadlike relief lines which rise from the 
bottom, sometimes the pattern (negative) is formed by the bottom space left 
between such threads, a narrow space which often gives the impression of being 
a score or an incised line. And sometimes, again, they are certainly meant to be 
complementary, the artist intending that there shall be two simultaneous patterns. 

The first and most important compound-spiral figure to be studied here is the 
»C spirals. When squared, as passim in our Fig. 2, it is quite unadorned: Fig. 3 a. 
When rounded, it can likewise be quite plain (Fig. 3 b); such we find it in PI. 1 a 
(Kahn collection), principal surface, bottom comers. But otherwise and far more 
often, it is adorned with small )>tufts», diagonally placed, as shown in Fig. 3 c; 
(for a good picture of this shape see Fig. 2, dragon body behind the eye, though 
here it is not a part of the ground pattern). Furthermore, the roundness of the two 
spirals is often somewhat distorted by the tufts’ being drawn-in, as it were, in the 
figure, this latter being thus given protruding comers instead of tufts (Fig. 3 d). 

In the background pattern the rounded variety of the C spiral is not very 
common as positive pattern; yet we sometimes come across it, for instance 
(besides in the already adduced PL 1 a) our PI. 1 b (= Ecke 1), just above the 
hook of the forehead shield. As negative pattern in the background the rounded 
C-spiral is a common, indeed a standard element. In Fig. 1, upper border, we find 
a whole series of examples (here white = negative bottom pattern); these are 
fairly well advanced towards type 3 d. But in our PI. 1 c (= Waterbury 7), just 
above the shoulder of the leg (black line = bottom score), it is more t3rpical 3 c. 
Squared (3 a) we have the C spiral (here inverted) in our PI. 1 d (Calmann 
collection), to the left of the curled tail of the dragon (black score); the squared 
variant is in fact exceedingly common, even more so than the rounded. A most 
bizarre example is PI. 2 a (= Freer 13) in which the background to the right of 
the spout has rounded C spirals (negative pattern, bottom scores, black in the 

This phenomenon recurs, for instance, on the Huai style mirrors, where from a geometrical ground 
pattern, the *Interlocked T’s#, the T figure has been detached and applied as one of the salient 
features of the principal decor, see BMFEA 13, p. 54. 
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photograph) and to the left of the spout squared ones (again sunk lines, black in 
the picture). All these examples of the squared C spiral cited here are in negative 
pattern; but we find it frequently also as positive pattern, e. g. Fig. 2, furthest 
down to the right (white = raised, positive pattern). 

The second compound-spiral figiu*e in the background to be studied here, the 
»T spiral)), is really a product of the preceding, the two being complementary. 
In the rounded variety this can easily be seen in Fig. 1, upper border. As already 
mentioned, the white lines (bottom pattern) form the C spiral, and then quite 
automatically the thin raised lines which delimit these C’s will form a positive 
T spiral (Fig. 4). 

If in the rounded variant the »tuft)> of the C on the side of the T stem (type 3 d) 
is sufficiently pronounced, it will entail that the base of the T stem becomes 
somewhat slanting (Fig. 4 c). 

Rounded, we find this T spiral, as positive background pattern, besides in the 
already adduced Fig. 1 (upper border), in PI. 2 a, for instance, to the right ol the 
spout (the white lines in the photograph), and in hundreds of bronze backgroimds, 
this being the positive complement to the exceedingly frequent C spiral as negative 
(bottom) pattern. Squared we have it as positive pattern in PI. 1 d to the left of the 
tail curve (white lines in the photograph) and passim in innumerable other cases. 

It is not uncommon to find an alternation between C spiral positive (with 
T spiral negative) and C spiral negative (with T spiral positive) in one and the 
same background pattern. Thus we have it, for instance, in Fig. 2 (lower figure): 
above the dragon’s horn there are two C spirals in negative pattern, black lines 
in the photograph (white lines being T spirals positive); below the dragon’s tail 
there are two C spirals in positive pattern, white lines in the photograph (black 
lines being inverted T spirals negative). 

The third compound-spiral figure in the background to be examined here is 
the »S spirals. This spiral, when squared, is always unadorned (Fig. 5 a), e. g. 
Fig. 2, in front of the horn and face of the lower dragon; when rounded, it is 
sometimes imadorned (5 b) as in PI. 2 b (= Freer 17) (above the tail and horn 
in the lower right section), sometimes it has »tufts)> (5 c), and these may be drawn 
into the picture as in 5 d. Thus the parallelism with the C spiral above is in this 
respect complete. For rounded background examples see PI. lb, above the 
T’aot’ie’s horn (the negative bottom pattern, showing black in the photograph), 
and Fig. 1, to the left of the T’aot’ie’s ear (the negative bottom pattern, showing 
white in the rubbing). From these two examples it is readily seen that the positive 
pattern which results as a complementary pattern of the negative S spiral will 
consist of pairs of hooks, issuing from opposite sides and standing back to back, 
each pair separated from the next by a cross line (Fig. 5 e). The S spiral in the 
background is mostly negative, as in the examples quoted; but it does occur as 
positive pattern, e. g. in PI. 2 b, below the body of the top left-hand dragon 
(white line in the photograph). 
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Though the background spiral patterns show many variations, the above remarks 
have indicated the principal rules of their grammar. The preponderant figures are 
everywhere the »C, T and S spirals^ (squared or rounded, positive or negative), 
and their importance is enhanced by the fact, already stated, that they have all 
been promoted to play a part in the principal d^cor as well. 

In the first place, they have then a subordinate role, reminiscent of their 
original background function: they can serve as a filling in the surfaces of the 
principal d^cor figures in relief. The squared spirals are very rare in this function, 
but they do sometimes occur; see, for instance, our PI. 3 a (= Seikwa 54), where we 
have C and T spirals (negative-positive) as filling of the horn of a dragon. Infinitely 
more common are the rounded spirals, and it is a favourite trick to have rounded 
spirals as a filling of the decor figures contrasting with squared spirals as background 
pattern (PI. 3 b = Freer 9). Least common as figure-filling is the S spiral, but 
occasionally it crops up, e. g. in PI. 2 b, the neckbelt dragon to the left; here in a 
sunk line. The C spiral, on the contrary, is so exceedingly common in this function 
as to be practically ubiquitous. 

These rounded C spirals, as a rule executed in sunk lines, can either decorate 
the relief surface in question very sparingly, as in our Fig. 2 (on both dragons, behind 
the eyes), or crowd the surface so densely that it forms a very weak contrast to the 
backgroimd: PI. 3 b. It is not only animal figures which can be filled in this way. 
The hanging blades in PI. 1 d have the same filling: if we draw a vertical line 
through the centre of the blade, we have in each half a vertically placed C spiral in 
negative pattern (sunk lines, black in the photograph), with the »tufts)> visible, and 
as positive complement the T spiral, with the stem here horizontally placed, and 
slightly slanting, in the regular fashion. 

Not less important is the part which these compound spirals play as independent 
figures in the principal decor. 

Here, too, the S spiral is least common. Cases like our PI. 3 c (= BMFEA 20: 5), 
where the T’aot’ie’s horn is S-shaped, are rare. More common is a band (belt) in 
whhich the decor is a row of S-spirals, mostly as negative (sunk) pattern. We have 
it in our PI. 3 a, and our Fig. 6 (from a Kuei, Wuying 61), gives a good idea both of 
the negative S pattern and of the resultant positive pattern of interlocked hooks. 
This pattern is, in fact, fairly frequent. 

The independent C spiral is much more important. The horn of a T’aot’ie often 
shaped after this cliche, for instance our PI. 3 d (Ting in MFEA). It recurs in our 
PI. 3 a (= Senoku 20), middle section of a Tsun, where the standing C Spiral is not 
the horn but an independent ornament on the forehead. Again, we have it in our 
Fig. 7 (= Sung sii 41), where it forms part of a bird (detached tail). In PI. 3 a it 
forms the ear of the dragon. The exemples could easily be multiplied. 

It is common for a row of C spirals to fill a band or belt as its principal decor. 
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A good example is PI. 2 a, foot belt. It is then frequently combined with a T spiral 
to form negative-positive patterns. As such we find it in the foot belt of PI. 1 a: 
C spiral negative: T spiral positive (observe that in the background pattern on the 
same vessel, principal surface, lower corners, we find just the opposite: C positive: 
T negative); and we have it, beautifuUy executed, in PI. 4 a (= Senoku zoku 192), a 
stand on which the positive T spirals have their typical, slanting stem. 

Again there is an important application of the C spiral in belts where the C’s are 
interlocking. We already had this motif as a filling in PI. 1 c, but it is frequently an 
independent principal theme in a belt, e. g. PI. 4 b, foot belt of a Lei, and our Fig. 8 
(= Ecke 14, foot belt of a Chi). Here one C sometimes grips over the spirals of two 
other C's. A simpler scheme, with only two C’s interlocking, we find in Fig. 9 (Crown 
Prince p. 11, chariot moimting from An-yang). 

Finally, the T spiral appears as principal d6cor element (besides in the cases just 
mentioned where it is a complement to the C spirals. Pis. 1 a and 4 a), in several 
positions. It occurs very frequently as the horn of a T’aot’ie, as in our PI. 1 d (with 
the typical slanting stem caused by the »tufts» of the complementary negative C 
spiral) and in our Fig. 10 (= Wuying 42; here the stem is straighter). This curious 
T shape in the representation of a horn would indeed not be understandable without 
the preceding study of the spiral patterns. An even more eccentric use of the T 
spiral is its placing as the tail of an elephant. Fig. 11 (= Shierkia, Hia 2, stand of a 
Kuei). A particularly interesting chapter is the formation of the jaw line of certain 
T’aot’ie; we can follow it step by step: a simple curve. Fig. 12 a (= Yechung II 
shang 38); a curve with the jaw joint emphasized by a curl. Fig. 12 b (our PI. 4 a); 
this curl detached. Fig. 12 c (PI. 4 c = Waterbury 12, neck belt); the curl balancing 
more evenly the curve. Fig. 12 d (PI. 1 a, PI. 1 d); and, finally, frankly a regular T 
spiral, Fig. 12 e (PI. 4 d = Waterbury 9, neck belt). 

The T spiral can furthermore serve as the principal filling of a d^cor belt, and we 
have, for instance, coupled T’s in PI. 4 e (= Seikwa 30). 

After this preliminary survey of the background patterns and their influence on 
the principal decor, we shall leave the former and concentrate upon the latter. 

Our point of departure will be the dragon. There is a great variety of forms 
representing the dragon and a number of different principal types are easily 
recognizable. In my earlier works, particularly in New Studies on Chinese Bronzes 
(BMFEA 9, p. 14), I have made a rough classification of them: jawed dragon, 
trunked dragon, beaked dragon, turning dragon, feathered dragon, winged dragon, 
S dragon. Moreover, the »jawed dragon» might suitably be subdivided into »jawed 
dragons (with an upward-turning lower jaw) and »gaping dragons (with downward- 
turning lower jaw). In our present investigation, however, we shall take less notice 
of these — in themselves important — distinctions, and concentrate upon another 
side of the dragon representation: the lower part of the dragon body, since, as we 
shall see, this will give us the key to many apparently enigmatic d^cor elements. 
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In accordance with this plan, we list here, as a mere preliminary, some exemples 
of each of the above-mentioned principal types, and we shall not repeat these 
distinctions in the following discussion, though in each category the variants are to 
a large extent grouped together in consequence of them; once these principal types 
have been pointed out, the reader can easily recognize them without their being 
expressly defined in each specific case. 

Jawed dragons: Figs. 51, 63, 65; 

Gaping dragons: Figs. 15, 24, 36, 42, 49, 85; 

Trunked dragons: Figs. 38, 54, 56, 75, 81; 

Beaked dragons: Figs. 77, 155, 165, 169: 

Turning dragons: Figs. 39, 87, 90, 98, 108; 

Feathered dragons: Figs. 91, 117, 119, 249; 

Winged dragons: Figs. 165, 167, 171, 204; 

5 dragons: Figs. 539, 542, 548, 550. 

One more salient feature of the dragons may be briefly disposed of in some preli- 
minary remarks: the horn. A glance at our Figs. 16 and following will show that in 
the great majority of cases the horn belongs to one or other of the following principal 
categories: 

a) ^Bottle hom)>, the shape being that of a bottle, in some variants perhaps even 
more reminiscent of a mushroom. For the significance of this shape, cf. BMFEA 
14, p. 65. Examples: Figs. 18, 44, 49, 60, 64, 90, 146, 180. 

b) J>C hom», the shape being that of a C (cf. the background patterns discussed 
above) recumbent or standing, e. g. Figs. 71, 126, 133, 145, 150, 158. 

c) »Comma hom», the shape being that of a comma, placed at various angles to 
the head, e. g. Figs. 38, 46—48, 52, 59, 66, 67, 72, 83, 154. Observe that there are 
sometimes hybrid forms between a. and c.: the )>bottle» shape is somewhat distorted 
so as to become asymmetrical and approach the shape of the Comma, e. g. Figs. 
140, 142. 

d) )>S hom)>, e. g. Figs. 93, 97, 100, 159. 

e) »T horn#, e. g. Figs. 21, 40, 120. 

f) )>Leaf hom)>, the form being that of a heart-shaped leaf, e. g. Figs. 16, 28, 
30, 50, 61, 69, 75, 151, 157. It might seem questionable whether these latter really 
are horns and not ears, since the ear of a T’aot’ie is often represented precisely in 
this fashion, e. g. Fig. 294, but this is indeed no obstacle to its being a horn here; 
it is merely one more example of the constant tendency to fall into conventional 
cliches, this figure serving both for ears and for certain types of horns. Indeed, the 
placing on the head is exactly the same as that of the Bottle horn, and moreover 
there is a decisive proof that a horn, not an ear, is intended in some such cases: we 
have many examples of this )>Leaf hom» being inscribed on the lower part of a 
Bottle horn, e. g. Fig. 209 (= Waterbury 44) — here it is quite obvious that it is a 
question not of an ear .but of a horn. 
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These different principal types of horn having once been described here, they 
will not be specifically recorded in the sequel. 

We now turn to the special theme mentioned above, which deserves close investi- 
gation: the representation of the lower of the dragon’s body. 

Before going into this analysis, it is practical to record a series of formulas, 
stereotyped cliches, which recur in scores of cases, and to give them certain names. 
These terms may appear clumsy and somewhat curious at first sight, and we may 
be accused of an almost German predilection for systematization. But the reader 
will soon realize that through this procedure many repetitions and verbose descrip- 
tions can be avoided; in the sequel, wherever these names are used, they will be 
indicated as technical terms through capital letters for the initials. The first three, 
the »C spiraU, the »T spirah and the »S spirah have already been discussed above. 
Besides those we observe (Fig. 13 A— N) the following stereotyped conventional 
cliches, which will be discussed in detail below: 

A. Forward-hooked quill; 

B. Forward-hooked curve; 

C. Backward-hooked quill; 

D. Backward-hooked curve; 

E. C-hooked quill; 

F. C-hooked curve; 

G. Double-hooked quill; 

H. Double-hooked curve; 

I. C-and-double-hooked quill; 

K. C-and-double-hooked curve; 

L. Comma-bottomed hooked quill; 

M. Comma-bottomed hooked curve; 

N. S-bottomed hooked quill. 

We start with the dragon which has no leg or lower tuft of any kind. 


Figs. 14 — 35. 

Fig. 14, a Li-ting, Malmo Museum; Fig. 15 = Yechung I, shang 21; Fig. 16 = Seikwa 
34; Fig. 17 and PI. 9 = Freer 16; Fig. 18 and PL 9 = Waterbury 10; Fig. 19 = Yechung 
III, shang 13; Fig. 20, a )>Kuang)> from Anyang, Photogr.; Fig. 21 and PI. 9 = BMFEA 
9: 6; Fig. 22 = Sung, sii 2; Fig. 23 = Wuying 63; Fig. 24 = Hentze XLIV; Fig. 25, a Tsun, 
Cleveland Mus., photogr.; Fig. 26 and PI. 9 = Hakkaku 20; Fig. 27 = Waterbury 4; 
Fig. 28 = Antiques 21; Fig. 29 and PI. 2 a = Freer 13; Fig. 30 = Yechung III, shang 23; 
Fig. 31 and PI. 9 = Shukan 16; Fig. 32 = Yechung II, shang 12; Fig. 33 = Freer 20; 
Fig. 34 and PI. 9 = Seikwa 46; Fig. 35 and PI. 9 = Senoku 40. 

In Fig. 14, the tail rises in a simple curve; it is far more common, however, as in 
Figs. 15—23, for the body and curved-up tail to form a stiffly broken S line. In 
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Fig. 24 this S line is more softly undulating. In Figs. 25—27 the body is straighter, 
with only a slight upward-turn at the end; Fig. 28 has not even that turn. Figs. 
29—34 show the tail bent downwards, Fig. 35 the same but with an upward bend 
first. — Figs. 29 and 30 are independent dragon figures, Figs. 31 and 32 form the 
horns of T’aot’ie, 33 and 34 are inscribed in T’aot’ie horns. — In Fig. 26 the curve 
of the jaw has been deplaced so far to the rear that it almost gives the impression 
of being a tuft of the type belonging to the cliche Forward-hooked quill, but that is 
really an illusion. — Some of these dragons have extra adornments: Figs. 21 and 22 
have a C-hooked quill on the head, and Fig. 22 moreover a Forward-hooked quill on 
the forehead. Fig. 23 has a very bizarre adornment on the nose. Figs. 26—28 and 
35 have, on top of the body, tufts which form a Forward-hooked quill (Figs. 26, 35) 
or C-hooked quill (Fig. 27) or Double-hooked quill (Fig. 28). The origin and meaning 
of these configurations will be discussed later. 


Figs. 36 — 44. 

Fig. 36, a Ting, photogr.; Fig. 37 = Wuying 141; Fig. 38 = Yechung III, shang 29; 
Fig. 39 = Cull pi. Ill; Fig. 40 = Yenk’u, shang 16; Fig. 41 = Hentze LIX; Fig. 42 and 
PI. 9 = BMFEA 20: 24; Fig. 43 and PI. 9 = PI. 30, a square Ting, Kahn coll., photogr.; 
Fig. 44 = Senoku 68. 

A tuft bent backwards, as in Figs. 36—40 and placed behind the jaw (Figs. 
36—38), or, if the dragon’s head is turned, below the neck (Figs. 39, 40) achieves 
the cUche Backward-hooked quill (Fig. 36) or the clich6 Backward-hooked curve 
(37—40); in the latter case the body may curve in downwards direct (Figs. 37 — 38) 
or it may first make a bold upward turn and then descend (Figs. 39, 40). — In 
contrast to these types, our Figs. 41 — 44 show the Forward-hooked curve. Fig. 41 
is practically identical with the preceding Fig. 40, the only difference being the 
direction of the tuft or hook. The following (Figs. 42—44), however, are more 
important. Their cliche: one hook branching off in one direction somewhat before 
the principal body curls up in the opposite direction, was later on revived in the 
Huai style and became one of its most favoured themes. — Fig. 40 has several 
embellishments: behind the T horn, on the nape of the neck the dragon has a plume 
in the shape of the C figure, and on the top of the head two tufts which together 
with the beak form the cliche C-hooked curve. Fig. 43 has on the head a Forward- 
hooked quill. Fig. 44 is particularly interesting; behind the horn there rises a long 
curving band which is, in fact, a second body having for its head the same head 
as that of the principal dragon. If we turn the picture on its side and disregard the 
principal dragon body, we find that with the tuft and the curved tail to the left 
we have an additional dragon of quite the same type as Fig. 37. This trick: one 
head serving for two different dragons, is quite common, as we shall see below 
(observe however the curious horn of Fig. 37: the T-spiral horn embellished with a 
secondary T). 
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Pigs. 46 — 60. 

Fig. 45 and PI. 9 = Siren I: 33; Fig. 46 and PI. 9 = Freer 17; Fig. 47 = Palmgren 
93; Fig. 48 and PI. 9, a Yi in Wessen coll., photogr.; Fig. 49 and PI. 9 = Seikwa 31; Fig. 
60 = Seikwa 104; Fig. 51 = Waterbury 6; Fig. 52 and PI. 9, a Li-ting, Oeder coll., 
photogr.; Fig. 53 = Seikwa 58; Fig. 54 = Antiques 9; Fig. 55 = Ecke 10; Fig. 56 and 
PI. 9 = Waterbury 73; Fig. 57 = Tsun 1: 26; Fig. 58 = Senoku 27; Fig. 59 = Ecke 6; Fig. 
60, a Chi, C. T. Loo coll., photogr.; Fig. 61 = Ackerman 59. 

In this group we can study one of the most frequently used stereotyped formulas: 
the cliche »C*hooked quilh. There is a bladelike body, from the under side of which 
two confronting tufts or hook-like excrescences descend (one backward-pointing 
and one forward-pointing, thus achieving the C formula). The untrained eye is 
prone to mistake these tufts for two legs, but a comparison with Figs. 161 — 171 
below, where there are both a leg and these same tufts, shows that this is not correct. 
Indeed, the tufts serve to mark off the beginning and end of the trunk proper 
against the head on the one hand, the tail on the other. This can be seen for instance 
in PI. 2 b or PI. 9: 56, where there is a continuous sweeping line from the top of the 
dragon’s back, running across its trunk and ending in the descending tuft. The 
front hook is sometimes attached to the back of the jaw, sometimes it is placed free 
slightly behind the jaw. The »blade» of the tail may be simply a straight band with 
strictly parallel borders, though ending in a point (as in Fig. 49), or it may have a 
more knife-blade-like widening (as in Fig. 57). We have termed this figure (the 
two tufts and the blade-like end) a )>C-hooked quilU, because the drawn-out and 
pointed end of the body is undoubtedly meant to depict a quill or plume, as is 
proved by numerous parallels, with both this C-hooked quill and the simpler For- 
ward-hooked quill (as in Fig. 35) in the representation of the tails of birds (very 
common). 

The curious fact that this quill is asymmetrical (facing towards one side) is 
easily accounted for. Just as the dragons further below have only one leg, because 
they are seen in profile, so here we see only one of two tail quills, the other one 
being hidden behind the visible one. Only very rarely are they both drawn, forming 
a symmetrical pair, as in Fig. 47, and each of those two is asymmetrical in itself, 
its onesidedness balancing the onesidedness, in the opposite direction, of the other: 
together they form a bird’s spreading tail with two plumes. 

Figs. 62—86. 

Fig. 62 and PI. 9 = Waterbury 46; Fig. 63 = Seikwa 91; Fig. 64 and PI. 9 = Chengsung, 
shang 10; Fig. 65 = Seikwa 108; Fig. 66 and PI. 9 = Wuying 54; Fig. 67 = Yechung 1, 
hia 9; Fig. 68 = Senoku 26; Fig. 69 = Yechimg II, shang 12; Fig. 70 = Yechung III, 
shang 21; Fig. 71 = Palmgren 95; Fig. 72, a Yi, photogr. (Wessen coll.); Fig. 73, a Ku, 
photogr. (Hardt coll.); Fig. 74 = Wuying 50; Fig. 75 and PI. 9 = Senoku 3; Fig. 76 = 
BMFEA 20: 2; Fig. 77 = Visser p. 103; Fig. 78 and PI. 10 = Seikwa 47; Fig. 79 = Wuying 
50; Fig. 80 = Ku kung 18; Fig. 81 = Umehara: Henkin XVIII; Fig. 82 = Seikwa 43; 
Fig. 83 and PI. 10 = Shierkia, Chu 4; Fig. 84 = BMFEA 20: 25; Fig. 85 and PI. 10 = 
Antiques 46; Fig. 86 = Seikwa 129. 
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Type 62 — 64 is closely akin to the preceding group with C-hooked quill. In the 
present group the end of the dragon turns up decidedly, and we have therefore 
preferred here the term »C-hooked curve». In Figs. 65 — 86 the upward bend is 
much stronger, the tail being sometimes almost rolled in. The tufts under the 
body, however, are exactly the same as in the preceding category. In Figs. 62 — 79 
the dragon’s body is straight, in 80, 81 it has an angular bend, and in Figs. 82 — 86 
it has together with the tail the same smoothly undulating shape as in Fig. 24 
in a preceding category. Whereas many of our dragons here have no embellishment 
on the top of the nose, others have rising tufts of the same shape as those below 
the body: either bending forward, as in Figs. 66, 70, 78, or bending backward, 
as in Figs. 65, 69, 71, 77, 82, 83; together with the nose line they then achieve 
configurations which more or less coincide with the current cliches Backward- 
hooked quill or curve. Forward-hooked quill or curve. Indeed, in Figs. 79 and 81 
we even have two confronting tufts, as in the cliche C-hooked quill hanging down 
from the curled-up tail; Fig. 80: Backward-hooked quill both on the head and 
the back; Fig. 85: tongue shaped like two Forward-hooked quills, combined so as 
to form a cicada figure, a theme to which we shall revert presently. Moreover 
Figs. 85 and 86 have, in the spaces around the dragons, independent filling-out 
figures: C-hooked quill (85, below), S-bottomed hooked quill (85 above, 86 below 
and above), and circles filled with a central »stud» surrounded by a row of studs 
— a prehistoric d^cor theme carried over to the Yin art, see BMFEA 17, p. 104. 

Figs. 87—103. 

Fig. 87 = Seikwa 73; Fig. 88 = Seikwa 107; Fig. 89 and PI. 10 = Yechung III, shang 
29; Fig. 90 = Senoku 30; Fig. 91 = Sung, Sii 3; Fig. 92 = Yechung III, shang 29; Fig. 
93 and PI. 10 = Seikwa 147; Fig. 94 = Seikwa 31; Fig. 95, a Yu, photogr. (111. cat. I: 62); 
Fig. 95a, a Yu (C. T. Loo photogr.); Fig. 96, a Hu, C. T. Loo coll., photogr.; Fig. 97 = 
Seikwa 128; Fig. 98 and PI. 10 = Seikwa 93; Fig. 99 = Chengsung, shang 15; Fig. 100 = 
Wuying 69; Fig. 101 and PI. 10 = Seikwa 116; Fig. 102 and PI. 10 = Seikwa 110; Fig. 
103 = Palmgren 93. 

In this and the following category we have brought together a number of head- 
turning dragons, all of which have this in common that their lower line forms 
either the clich6 C-hooked curve or the clich4 C-hooked quill. In Figs. 87 — 96 
the tail is raised high, in Figs. 97 — 104 it is not. In the former group there are 
frequently tufts also along the back of the tail, thus converting the upper contour 
as well into the clich6 C-hooked curve (Figs 88 — 90, 92 — 95; Fig. 92 has the same 
cliche on top of the head; Fig. 96 has only one tuft on the tad) — Figs. 92 — 96 
are very closely akin to Figs. 88 — 90, but have, in addition to the )>C hooks», extra 
tufts on or just below the neck (in Figs. 95 and 95a elaborated into a Forward- 
hooked quill); Fig. 96 has a curious quill hooked both upwards and downwards 
attached just at the back of the hind tuft. Figs. 90, 91, 94 have Forward-hooked 
quills on top of the body. — In the second group, there are likewise often one or 
several neck tufts (in 103 formed into a Backward-hooked quill). In Fig. 98 the 
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hom is shaped into the clich6 C-hooked quill. In Fig. 102, the neck, behind the 
hom, is prolonged into a second body, with tufts and tail forming a C-hooked 
quill. Thus one and the same horned head serves for two closely analogous dragons 
placed at right angles to each other. 

Fife. 104—121. 

Fig. 104 = Eumorfopoulos I: VII; Fig. 105 = Seikwa 45; Fig. 106 = BMFEA 20: 16; 
Fig. 107 = Tsun I: 39; Fig. 108 and PI. 10 = Senoku 38; Fig. 109 = Wuying 51; Fig. 
110 = Senoku 176; Fig. Ill and PI. 10 = Seikwa 124; Fig. 112 = Seikwa 54; Fig. 113 
and PI. 10 = Yechung II, hia 3; Fig. 114 and PI. 10 = Waterbury 14; Fig. 115 = Wuying 
135; Fig. 116 and PI. 10, a Hu, photogr.; Fig. 117 = Seikwa 77; Fig. 118, a Ting, photogr.; 
Fig. 119 and PI. 10 = Seikwa 109; Fig. 120 and PI. 11 = Senoku 39; Fig. 121 and PI. 
11 = Freer 19. 

In Figs. 104 — 116 the body and tail form the cliche C-hooked quill (or curve). 
The tumed-back head is more or less fancifully elaborated, mostly with a T-spiral 
ear (105 — 108, 110 — 115), and frequently with a C-hooked quill as crest on the 
head (104 — 108); in Fig. 109 the body is prolonged behind the head, forming a 
second C-hooked quill. The big S-shaped horn of Figs. Ill, 112 has been exaggerated 
in Fig. 113 and extended downward so as to resemble a body; this has had the 
curious result that in Figs. 114 — 116 we find both a regular hom and this cross 
between a hom and a body, besides the regular C-hooked-quill body below the 
turned head. Cases such as these cannot reaUy be fully understood and analysed 
without the preparatory stages of a stereotyping evolution being taken into con- 
sideration. — In Figs. 117 — 119 the dragons are cognate to the type Fig. 93 above 
with C-hooked body and an extra tuft on the nape of the neck, but instead of the 
curved-down tail there, our dragons here raise their tail upwards and their tail 
as well as the head-crest are embellished with various tufts. — Finally, Figs. 120, 
121 are not head-turning dragons but form a curious category apart. They are 
legless, like all the preceding, and the under side of the body and the curved-up 
tail are bordered with C-hooked quills (the point of the bottom quill turned towards 
the dragon’s head, in full contrast to what we found in the ordinary types, e. g. 
Fig. 48 above). Moreover this same cliche, the C-hooked quill, recurs on them as 
a crest behind the dragon’s horn (120 has furthermore a Backward-hooked quill 
on the forehead). 

From all these dragons without legs (Figs. 14 — 121) we now pass on to dragons 
with legs. 


Figs. 122—150. 

Fig. 122 = Yechung III, hia 7; Fig. 123 = Waterbury 53; Fig. 124 = Anyo 43; Fig. 
125 = Palmgren 96; Fig. 126 and PI. 11 = Waterbury 11; Fig. 127 and PL 11 = BMFEA 
9: 27; Fig. 128 = Yechung I, shang 15; Fig. 129 = Palmgren 95; Fig. 130, a Kia in 
Somerville coll., photogr.; Fig. 131 = Senoku 69; Fig. 132 = Kobijutsu 11; Fig. 133 
and PI. 11 = Ecke IX; Fig. 134 and PI. 11, a P’ou, photogr.; Fig. 135 = Senoku 73; 
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Fig. 136 and PI. 11 = BMFEA 21: 7; Fig. 137 = BMFEA 20: 4; Fig. 138 and PI. 11, a 
Ting, Pillsbury coll., photogr.; Fig. 139 = Chicago 21; Fig. 1^ and PI. 11 = Seikwa 
87; Fig. 141 = Wuying 63; Fig. 142 = Seikwa 146; Fig. 143 and PI. 11 = Waterbury 37; 
Fig. 144 = Seikwa 147; Fig. 145 and PI. 11 = Freer 9; Fig. 146 = Crown Prince p. 7; Fig. 
147 = Paoyiin 47; Fig. 148 = Siren I: 45; Fig. 149 = Wuying 20; Fig. 150 = Wuying 50. 

First we record some examples (Figs. 122 — 126) which show two legs: front leg 
and hind leg. It is obvious that this does not mean that the dragon was two-legged; 
it simply means that, the dragon being viewed in strict profile, we either see only 
the left legs, the right legs being hidden behind them, or vice versa. This trite 
remark gains its importance when, further below, we come across numerous 
categories of dragons with only one leg drawn (Figs. 139 and foil.). This does not 
mean that the dragon was one-legged but simply that we see either a left leg, 
concealing the corresponding right leg, or vice versa; in other words that the dragon 
is really two-legged. This is important, for it concerns a most comical scholastic 
speculation which has found its way even into the most recent och modern literature 
on bronzes (e. g. Jung Keng, Shang Chou yi k’i, Yetts: Cull etc.). Kuo yii: Lu 
yii teUs about a nature demon, a goblin ()>weird one of trees and stones») caUed 
K’uei, and that this goblin was one-legged is stated earliest by Chuang-tsi: Ts’iu 
shuei (indirectly later on in Lii shi ch’un ts’iu: Ch’a chuan, where there is a discussion 
about whether Shun’s music master K’uei [having the same name as that of the 
goblin] was one-legged or not). This has given the scholasts who wrote the Sung 
catalogue Po ku t’u lu the brilliant idea that since our dragon here undeniably shows 
only one leg it must be the K’uei! And so this variant of the dragon symbol on the 
bronzes constantly boasts of the fine name K’uei in our bronze catalogues. For 
the reasons just stated, our dragon is certainly not meant to be onelegged, and 
the name K’uei is a misnomer and should be eliminated from our terminology. 

It should be added that a still more unreasonable praxis obtains in our bronze 
literature: the name K’uei has even been applied to the types of dragon studied 
above which have no legs at all. This is constantly so in Jung Keng’s works, including 
his big compilation Shang Chou yi k’i, in Shang Ch’eng-tsu’s Shi er kia ki kin t’u, 
in Yetts’s catalogue of the Cull collection, in Waterbury’s study of the bronze- 
decor animals etc. This is, in fact, quite amusing: first a dragon is called K’uei just 
because he has (apparently) one leg; and then a dragon which has no legs at all is 
made to participate in this honorific! 

In all the Figs. 127 — 150 we have dragons of various kinds with nothing below 
but a single leg (except a tuft on the nape of the neck in 130). The straight-bodied 
type 127 has an adornment on the back which causes the hind part to form a 
Forward-hooked quill; Fig. 130 has instead a Backward-hooked quill, and Fig. 
128 a C-hooked quill. The same quill recurs, without hook but symmetrically 
doubled into a pair, in Fig. 129 (this dragon has a hook on the forehead which 
together with the beak forms the clich6 Forward-hooked curve). In Figs. 131 — 
138 the body is not straight as in the preceding but has its tail curved upward. 
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Fig. 132 has a head adornment in the shape of a C-hooked quill. Fig. 133 has the 
same, and furthermore on the forehead an S-bottomed hooked quill, and on the 
foot a spur. Again, in Fig. 134 the head is adorned with tufts suggesting the cliche 
C-hooked quill. Fig. 136, on the contrary, has this clich6 on the raised leg. Fig. 
137 again has a tuft on the back which makes the hind part form a Forward-hooked 
curve. Finally, Fig. 138 has along the back of the raised tail a border in the shape 
of a C-hooked quill with the point downwards. These examples are instructive 
in that they show how the artist may easily fall into certain stereot 3 q)ed formulas 
which he applies in various places. — Figs. 139 — 142 come close to the preceding, 
but the dragon has an arched back which together with the rolled-up tail results 
in an S-curve. In Fig. 139 the typical foot is visible with one claw raised and three 
claws descending (the outer two turned towards each other); in Fig. 140 the descend- 
ing claws have coalesced into a round disc, a common phenomenon. Fig. 142 is 
a gaping dragon with two meeting teeth and various embellishments: on the foot 
(with only two descending claws) a spur, on the forehead a Forward-hooked curve 
and on the back a Forward-hooked quill. — Figs. 143 — 150 show dragons akin 
to the preceding but with the body bent more at right angles. On the back Fig. 
144 has a single tuft (hook), but Figs. 145 — 148 have two tufts bent towards each 
other, just as in the clich6 C-hooked quill; in Fig. 143 this ornament has been moved 
forward to the head, the place of the missing horn, and this dragon has an extra 
tuft on the front of the nose. Fig. 149 has, for a crest behind the Leaf horn, a big 
C-hooked quill. 


Figs. 161—171. 

Fig. 151 = Waterbury 7, our PL 1 c; Fig. 152 and PI. 11 = Loo 1940, VIII; Fig. 153 
and PI. 11 = Yechung II, shang 19; Fig. 154 and PI. 11 = Freer 18; Fig. 155 = Hakkaku 
20; Fig. 156 = Yechung I, sbang 21; Fig. 157 and PI. 12 = Wuying 52; Fig. 158 = Seikwa 
128; Fig. 159 = Seikwa 47; Fig. 160 and PI. 12 = Seikwa 46; Fig. 161 = Yechung I, 
.shang 21; Fig. 162 = Eumorf. I: XV; Fig. 163 = Seikwa 128; Fig. 164 = Freer 14; Fig. 
165 and PI. 12 = Antiques 45; Fig. 166 = Seikwa 44; Fig. 167 = Wuying 8; Fig. 168 and 
PI. 12 = Waterbury 70; Fig. 169 and PI. 12 = Seikwa 46; Fig. 170 = Seikwa 45; Fig. 
171 and PI. 12 = BMFEA 21: 14. 

In Figs. 151 — 154 we have only one tuft under the body, which has a blade-like 
tail, and the result is the exceedingly common and important cliche Forward- 
hooked quill which we have come across earlier in other positions (e. g. Figs. 35, 43, 
90, 91, 94); the winged dragon 154, moreover, has on its upper side a tuft similar 
to that below. Figs. 152 and 153 give the impression of being modifications of 
legless jawed dragons, the lower jaw having been turned into a leg and the upper 
jaw thus becoming a beak. Figs. 155—158 have for tail the Forward-hooked curve 
(cf. Figs. 42 — 44 above); in Fig. 157 the tuft (hook) is placed straight below the 
beginning of the curve, causing body, hook and curve together to form the well- 
known T cliche discussed above. Fig. 156 has as adornment on the curved tail a 
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down-hanging Forward-hooked quill. Fig. 155 has on top of the head a C-hook 
embellishment; on the back of Fig. 157 a backward-turning tuft combines with 
the curled tail to form the same C-hook figure. Fig. 158 has the tail raised in S shape 
and on the back a detached C-hooked quill. — Figs. 159, 160 have, behind the point 
of attachment of the leg, the Backward-hooked curve (cf. Fig. 38 above), and on 
top of the tail curve two tufts which, together with the tail, form the C-hooked 
curve. We have earlier (Fig. 133) met with a straight spur on the foot, and in Fig. 
159 we have it again, though here adorned with a standing Forward-hooked quill. 
In Fig. 160 this has been further elaborated by a lower tuft which turns the straight 
spur into a Backward-hooked quill; thus, in Fig. 160, the stereotyped cliches are 
accumulated indeed. — In Figs. 161 — 171 we again find the C-hooked quill, the origin 
of which (confronting tufts below the body combined with a blade-like, pointed tail) 
we have studied above (Figs. 45 ff.). The front hook or tuft is sometimes attached 
to the back of the leg (as in Fig. 161), but mostly it is clearly independent of the leg, 
sometimes separated from it by a very definite space (Figs. 162, 163, 166 etc.). 
Embellishing hooks on the forehead often combine with the curve of the beak to make 
the clich6 Forward-hooked curve (Figs. 163, 165, 166, 168) or C-hooked curve (Figs. 
169, 171). Fig. 171 has a curved spur on the leg. 

Figs. 172—196. 

Fig. 172 = Seikwa 43; Fig. 173 and PI. 12 = Seikwa 145; Fig. 174 = Eumorfopoulos 
15; Fig. 175 = Senoku 72; Fig. 176 = Seikwa 90; Fig. 177 = Seikwa 72; Fig. 178 = 
BIVTFEA 21: 2; Fig. 179 = Freer 16; Fig. 180 = Freer 17; Fig. 181 and PI. 12 = Freer 
16; Fig. 182 and PI. 12 = Freer 18; Fig. 183 = Senoku 70; Fig. 184 = Wuying 143; 
Fig. 185, a Hu (Freer Gallery, photogr.); Fig. 186 and PI. 12 = Waterbury 48; Fig. 188, 
a Hu (Freer Gallery, photogr.); Fig. 189 = Waterbury 68; Fig. 190 and PI. 12 = Seikwa 
43; Fig. 191 = Waterbury 5; Fig. 192 = Seikwa 13; Fig. 193 and PL 12 = Seikwa 14; 
Fig. 194 and PI. 12, a Kuei, photogr.; Fig. 195, a Tsiie, photogr. 

• In Figs. 172—186 the tail is curled up, with the tufts describing the clich6 C- 
hooked curve. In Figs. 188—192 it is turned down, in 189—192 after first having 
ascended at a bold right angle. As in the preceding group, the front tuft is sometimes 
independent of, sometimes attached to the leg. In Figs. 186 the leg has a hooked 
spur. The hooks om the head (one or two), as in the preceding category, often 
combine with the nose or the beak to form a Forward-hooked curve or a C-hooked 
curve, or sometimes a Forward-hooked quill (Fig. 185) or even a C-hooked quill 
(Fig. 184). In a few instances (182, 190, 192) there is also a tuft on the raised 
tail. — Figs. 193—195 are closely cognate to Figs. 120, 121 above; instead of the 
ordinary C-hooks under the body, their body and curled-up tail are bordered with 
detached embellishments: in Fig. 193 two Backward-hooked quills, in Fig. 194 
one Backward-hooked and one C-hooked quill, in 195 two C-hooked quills. Moreover 
they have, behind the horns, crests in the shape of a C-hooked quill and Fig. 195 
has on the forehead an S-bottomed hooked quill. Figs. 196—209. 
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Figs. 196—209. 

Fig. 196 and PL 12 = Ecke 8; Fig. 197 = BMFEA 21: 5 (supporting animal); Fig. 
198 = Kwankaro, shang 4; Fig. 199 = BMFEA 6: XVI; Fig. 200 and PI. 13 = Kwankaro, 
shang 18; Fig. 201 = Waterbury 65; Fig. 202 = White XXII; Fig. 203 = Palmgren 96; 
Fig. 204 = Seikwa 146; Fig. 205 = Antiques 21; Fig. 206 = Senoku 176; Fig. 207 = 
Seikwa 19; Fig. 208 = White XXIV; Fig. 209 and PI. 13 = Waterbury 44. 

These examples all illustrate the cliches which I have called »double-hooked»: 
the tufts are in pairs, close together and mostly turned in opposite directions. Figs. 
196—201 are dragons without legs, 202—209 dragons with legs. We find the clichd 
Double-hooked quill in Fig. 204; Double-hooked curve in Figs. 196—198, 202, 
203; C-and-double-hooked quill in Figs. 206, 207; C-and-double-hooked curve in 
Fig. 205 (Figs. 199, 202, 208, 209 likewise have this feature, though the »C)> nature 
of their confronting tufts is obscured by the elongation of the bodies). We find 
additional )Hiouble-hooks» on the head of Figs. 197 and 202. Other extra adornments 
are the Forward-hooked quills on Fig. 198, »C-hook8» on the heads of Figs. 198, 
200, 205, and single hooks on the heads of Figs. 201, 204, 207 and the wing of 204. 
Observe the very significant fact that the Bottle horn of Fig. 209 has a Leaf horn 
engraved on its base; the leaf figure in this position is evidently not meant to be 
an ear. This dragon 209 possesses one very curious feature: its foot has been 
elaborated into a secondary small dragon. 


So far we have studied a long series of dragons which represent frequently occur- 
ring, »regular)> types. Some other types of ^regular)) dragons will be studied under 
n:rs 430 and following below. But besides those regular types there are a large 
number of more or less wrregular^ dragons, which cannot be fitted into any of those 
normal categories: they often have features in common with the regular ones, 
but in different constellations, and moreover they frequently possess some highly 
eccentric details. It is not possible to record all these aberrant dragons here, since 
the variations are indeed unlimited and since, moreover, many published 
photographs of bronzes do not show the d6cor in full (one side only being depicted 
and half a dragon being visible). Nevertheless it is worth while to give some fifty 
examples of fanciful dragon variations: 


Figs. 210—229. 

Fig. 210, a P’ou (photogr.); Fig. 211, a P’ou (photogr.); Fig. 212 = Ku kung 22; Fig. 
213, a Hu (photogr.. Freer Gallery); Fig. 214 = Sung, Sii 61; Fig. 215 = Kobijutsu 19; 
Fig. 216 = Freer 5; Fig. 217 = BI^EA 8: 12; Fig. 218 = Waterbury 35, our PI. 7 b; 
Fig. 219, a Tsun (photogr., Cleveland Mus.); Fig. 220, a Kuang (photogr.); Fig. 221 = 
Yechung II, hia 4; Fig. 222, a Kia (photogr.); Fig. 223 = Senoku 99; Fig. 224 = Senoku 
11; Fig. 225 = Yechung III, hia 24; Fig. 226 = Anyo 38; Fig. 227 = Waterbury 23; 
Fig. 228 = Anyo 86; Fig. 229 = Anyo 86. 

In Figs. 210—214 there are two bodies, one in a rising curve and one straight. 
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plain (210) or in the shape of a Forward-hooked quill (211 — 213), or else curved 
downward (214). Fig. 215 has double tufts below, and as crest on the head the 
C-and-double-hooked quill. Figs. 216—220 have C-hooks, C-hooked quills, or 
C-hooked curves and Forward-hooked quills in various combinations, while 218—20 
have long bodies curved over the heads. In Fig. 221 both tufts are turned 
backwards instead of meeting, in the ordinary way. Fig. 222 has a tuft in front of 
the leg, and Fig. 223 has tufts behind both legs, and a curiously adorned head: the 
nose takes the form of the chch4 C-hooked quill, the Bottle-hom continued into 
Forward-hooked quills. Fig. 224 is somewhat akin to type 160 above, but the spur 
on the foot has been further elaborated with various hooks and ends in a large 
C-hooked quill; this latter and the Forward-hooked quill adorn the body and the 
horn. In Fig. 225 the ordinary C-hooked quill for the body has been deformed by 
the front hook being turned into a Forward-hooked quill and the hind hook being 
doubled. Fig. 226 has two bodies with Forward-hooked curves. Fig. 227 is an 
extremely reduced type 48. Figs. 228, 229 are bone carvings and are only adduced 
for comparison (Anyo and White have several even more complicated types); the 
hook adornments are the same as on bronzes. 

The head-turning dragons are particularly rich in Mrregular» variations: 


Figs. 280—257. 

Fig. 230 = Cull IV; Fig. 231 = Senoku 33; Fig. 232 and PI. 13 = Waterbury 67; Fig. 
233 = Yechung I, shang 10; Fig. 234 = Yechung II, shang 6; Fig. 235 = Hakkaku 8; 
Fig. 236 and PI. 13 = Hakkaku 14; Fig. 237 = Shant’u 144; Fig. 238 = Chengts’iu 50; 
Fig. 239, a Yu (photogr.); Fig. 240 = BMFEA 8: 25; Fig. 241 = Shuangkien, shang 14; 
Fig. 242 = Senoku 65; Fig. 243 and PI. 13 = Eumorf. I: XIII; Fig. 244 = Exhibition 
PI. 14; Fig. 245 = Chicago XVI; Fig. 246 = BMFEA 20: 1; Fig. 247 = Chicago XXIV; 
Fig. 248 = Seikwa 112; Fig. 249 and PI. 13 = Eumorf. I: XVIII; Fig. 250 = Hakkaku 
5; Fig. 251 = Chengts’iu 26; Fig. 252, a Tsun (photogr.); Fig. 253 = Hakkaku 12; Fig. 
254 = Seikwa 16; Fig. 255 = Eumorf. I: VII; Fig. 256 = Seikwa 121; Fig. 257 = 
Hentze LXIV. 

Fig. 230 is a perfectly normal dragon, with C-hooked quill, but for the curious 
little leg and foot raised upwards. There is a similar leg in Fig. 231, which has also 
an unusual C-shaped tuft un the nape of the neck; the same is true of Fig. 232 
which otherwise has a normal Forward-hooked quiU. Figs. 233 and the foUowing 
figures are closely cognate to some of the normal types (Figs. 92 et seq.), but their 
bottom tufts do not follow the regular patterns: sometimes instead of leaning 
towards each other (C-hook type) they are »parallel» and point in the same direction 
(Figs. 235, 237—240, 244, 246, 249) or there are supernumerary tufts (Figs. 247, 
248, 250—253). There are curiously placed legs with clawed feet (Figs. 241 — 246). 
We find 'passim and in various positions the embellishing attributes, the origin of 
which we have already studied: The Forward-hooked quill (Figs. 233, 234, 237, 
243 [doubled at the tail, cf. 252], 246, 247, 248, 251, 252, 257) the C-hooked quill 
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(Figs. 236, 241, 242, 246, 247, 250) etc. Observe the detached head-crest of Fig. 
254, in the shape of the cliche S-bottomed hooked quill, the origin of which will be 
discussed further below. 


We now pass on to the T’aot’ie which is cognate to the dragon in that it has a 
dragon’s body; we thus exclude from our discussion here the exceedingly common 
decor theme »Mask T’aot’ie» and limit our investigation to the equally common 
)>bodied T’aot’ie». 

The close connection between T’aot’ie and dragon is emphasized by the fact 
that here too we find the principal types of horns: Bottle horn (Fig. 286), C horn 
(Fig. 277), Comma horn (Fig. 284), S horn (Fig. 275), T horn (Fig. 259), Leaf horn 
(Fig. 343). 

Again we have the same contrast between Jawed T’aot’ie (Fig. 259) and Gaping 
T’aot’ie (Fig. 258) as between Jawed and Gaping dragons. 

All these distinctions — in themselves fundamentaUy important in the 
grammar of the bronze d^cor — having been pointed out here, we shall not 
repeat them in the following discussion. We shall follow up the same line as before 
and direct our attention to the under side of the T’aot’ie-dragon. 

Figs. 258—273. 

Fig. 258 = Crown Prince p. 5; Fig. 259 and PI. 13 = Yechung III, shang 10; Fig. 260 = 
Exhibition 5; Fig. 261 = BMFEA 6: 12; Fig. 262, a Chi (Kahn coll., our PI. 1 a); Fig. 
263 = Ku kung 24; Fig. 264 and PI. 13 = Ku kung 27; Fig. 265 = Tsun 1: 23; Fig. 266 = 
Hentze p. 59; Fig. 267 = Sung, Sii 61; Fig. 268 = Sung, Sii 64; Fig. 269 = Anyb 3 l 4; 
Fig. 270 = Crown Prince p. 7; Fig. 271 and PI. 13 = Waterbury 39; Fig. 272 = BMFEA 
20: 7; Fig. 273 = Ku kung 28. 

Figs. 258—261 show dragons with a body that is bare (without leg or tuft) on 
the under side (on the upper there are sometimes adorning tufts resulting in C- 
hooked curve [260], C-and-double-hooked curve [261]). In all of the following there are 
tufts on the under side of the body, forming one or other of the cliches with which 
we are already familiar: Forward-hooked quill in Fig. 262, Forward-hooked curve in 
Figs. 263—265; Backward -hooked curve in Figs. 266, 267; C-hooked quill in Figs. 
268—272; and Double-hooked curve in Fig. 273. Again, there are embellish- ments on 
top in the shape of a Forward-hooked quill in Fig. 266 (on the back), C-hooked 
quills (inserted between the front tuft and the tail curve as well as on top of the tail 
curve and the horn) in Fig. 267, Double-hooked quill and several tufts in Fig. 273. 

T’aot’ie-dragons with legs are much more common: 

Figs. 274—299. 

Fig. 274 and PI. 13 = Shierkia, Tsun 4; Fig. 275 and PI. 14 = Yechung II, shang 38; 
Fig. 276 = Wuying 51; Fig. 277 and PI. 14, a Ting (Kahn coll., photogr.); Fig. 277a = 
Wuying 141; Fig. 278, a Ting (Malmo Museum, photogr.); Fig. 279 = Senoku 192; Fig. 
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280 = Freer 17; Fig. 281 and PI. 14 = Waterbury 1; Fig. 282 and PI. 14 = Waterbury 
2; Fig. 283 = Senoku 172; Fig. 284 = Waterbury 6; Fig. 285 and PI. 14 = Waterbury 
5; Fig. 286 = 111. Cat. 62; Fig. 287 = Senoku 176; Fig. 288 and PI. 14 = Yechung III, 
shang 13; Fig. 289 = Henkin 18; Fig. 290 = Hentze p. 49; Fig. 291 and PI. 14, Applique 
in MFEA; Fig. 292 an Yi (photogr.); Fig. 293 = Hentze p. 62; Fig. 294 and PI. 14 = 
Senoku 26; Fig. 296, a Li-ting (C. T. Loo coll., photogr.); Fig. 296, a Hu (Freer, photogr.); 
Fig. 297 = Siren I, 33; Fig. 298 and PI. 15 = Seikwa 102; Fig. 299 = BMFEA 21: 9. 

In Figs. 274—278 the under side of the body has nothing but the leg, the tail 
being curled down in Figs 274—276 (with adornments on the upper side in 275, 
276, forming a C-hooked curve), and curled up in 277, 277a, 278. In Fig. 279 only 
the shoulder of the leg is visible, the rest of the body being hidden. In all of the 
following there are tufts on the under side, of various types and forming one or 
other of our common cliches. Fig. 280 has the Forward-hooked curve, Fig. 281 the 
Backward-hooked quill. Figs. 282—288 the Backward-hooked curve, Figs. 289— 
293 the C-hooked quill. Figs. 294, 295 the C-hooked curve, and Figs. 296—299 a 
Forward-hooked quill hanging down perpendicularly just behind the leg. As usual, 
there are embellishing tufts on the upper side of the body, forming a Forward- 
hooked curve in Figs. 280, 284, 285, Backward-hooked curve in Fig. 296, C-hooked 
curve in Figs. 282, 286—288, 294, 295, a Forward-hooked quill in Figs. 293, 297 — 
299 (and a C-hooked quill on the horn in Fig. 295). 

In all the cases 274—298 the leg has nothing but the ordinary claws, one turn- 
ed upward, the others downward, in the regular fashion. Only the last example. 
Fig. 299, has a spur on the foot, and this brings us to the next group which is 
closely cognate to the preceding but has the foot spurred, plainly or elaborately. 


Figs. 800—817. 

Fig. 300 and PI. 14 = Tsun 1: 14; Fig. 301 = Cull 14; Fig. 302 = Cull 1; Fig. 303 = 
Ecke XIV; Fig. 304 and PI. 15 = BMFEA 6: 8; Fig. 305 and PI. 15 = Senoku 28; Fig. 
306 = Paoyiin 21; Fig. 307 = Shierkia, King 6; Fig. 308 and PI. 15 = Freer 25; Fig. 
309 = Waterbury 23; Fig. 310, a Tstie (C. T. Loo coll., photogr.); Fig. 311 and PI. 15 = 
Waterbury 4; Fig. 312 and PI. 15 = Shierkia, King 6; Fig. 313 = Senoku 26; Fig. 314 
and PI. 15 = Wuying 8; Fig. 316 and Pi. 15 = Senoku 27; Fig. 316 = Shant’u 132; Fig. 
317 and PI. 15, a Kuang (Freer, photogr.). 

In Figs. 300—304 we have the under side of the body (which has the tail curled 
up in Figs. 300, 301, curled down in 302—304) quite bare but for the spurred leg. 
In all of the following there are tufts under the body forming the familiar clichfe: 
Forward-hooked quill in Fig. 305, Backward-hooked curve in Fig. 306—309, C- 
hooked quill in Figs. 310—313, C-hooked curve in Figs. 314, 315, and C-and-double- 
hooked quill in Figs. 316, 317. On the upper side there are, as usual, tufts which 
give rise to the cliches C-hooked curve (Figs. 302, 304, 306, 307, 309). Forward- 
hooked quill (Figs. 303, 304, 309), C-hooked quill (Figs. 303, 308, 314—317), C-and- 
double-hooked quill (Figs. 314, 315). 
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Figs. 818—827. 

Fig. 318 = Shierkia, Chu 25; Fig. 319 = Hakkaku 18; Fig. 320 = Yechung III, shang 
9; Fig. 321 = Waterbury 37; Fig. 321a = BMFEA 21: 9; Fig. 322 = Yechung III, shang 
45; Fig. 323 and PI. 15 = Shierkia, Chu 24; Fig. 324 = Shierkia, Shi 14; Fig. 325, a Hu 
(Freer, photogr.); Fig. 326 = Wuying 50; Fig. 327 = Ecke XVI. 

This group has the leg turned outwards, and the spur, plain in Figs. 324 and 
327, is elaborated into a C-hooked quill in all the rest (Figs. 310—323, 325, 326). 
The body, of which the tail first rises and then curls down in Figs. 318—325, is bare 
on the under side (but for the leg) in Figs. 318—324; but it has tufts forming C- 
hooked curve in Fig. 325, C-hooked quill in Fig. 326 and Forward-hooked quill in 
Fig. 327. On the upper side, adorning tufts give rise to the cliches C-hooked curve 
in Figs. 319, 320, 322 — 325, Forward-hooked quill in Figs. 321, 325, 326, 327, and 
C-hooked quill in Figs. 321, 326. In Figs. 322—324 the raised body and curled- 
down tail have been elaborated, through the addition of an eye, into a bird-like 
figure, which is emphasized, in Fig. 322, by a T-hom. In Fig. 325 the mouth-line 
of the T’aot’ie is drawn according to the clichd C-hooked quill. 

Figs. 828—845. 

Fig. 328 = BMFEA 21: 15 (upper); Fig. 329 = Hakkaku 2; Fig. 330 = Kukung 24; 
Fig. 331 and PI. 16, a Kuei (C. T. Lro coll., photogr.); Fig. 332 = Shierkia, Chu 6; Fig. 
333 = Tch’ou III; Fig. 334 and PL 16 = Tsun 1: 13; Fig. 335, a Ting (C. T. Loo coll., 
photogr.); Fig. 336 = Seikwa 89; Fig. 337 = Senoku 26; Fig. 338 and PI. 16 = Wuying 
6; Fig. 339 = Shierkia, Shuang 2; Fig. 340 = Tsun 1: 12; Fig. 341 = Yenk’u 4; Fig. 342 
and PI. 16 = Ecke 7; Fig. 343, a Ting (MFEA); Fig. 344 and PI. 16, a Square Ting 
(Martin M&nsson coll.); Fig. 345 and PI. 16 = BMFEA 21: 1; Fig. 345a and PI. 16, a 
Li-ting (Freer, photogr.). 

In this group the spur on the foot is further elaborated. In Figs. 328—331 there 
is a rising tuft, producing the cliche Forward-hooked quill. In Fig. 331, at the up- 
ward bend of the body, there is a long, bent tuft in the shape of a Forward-hooked 
quill, and in Figs. 332, 33 this figure has been moved down and forms the spur 
on the foot. In Figs. 334—340 the horizontal spur is adorned with a vertical For- 
ward-hooked quill, of quite the same kind as we had in the dragon type Fig. 159 
above, and sometimes when the angle between spur and quill is rounded off, the 
result is practically the clichd C-hooked quill, as in Figs. 336, 338. In Fig. 340 the 
foot is reduced to a simple volute. In Fig. 341, instead of a standing quill on the 
spur we have a Forward-hooked curve. In Figs 342—345 there is a descending tuft 
on the spur, in Figs 343—345 combined with the same standing excrescences as 
before (Fig. 343 = Fig. 328, Fig. 344 = Fig. 334, Fig. 345 = Fig. 336). In the 
same position as that in which Fig. 331 has its bent Forward-hooked quill. Fig. 
330 hfiis the cliche S-bottomed hooked quill, an element to be discussed further 
below. — The body and tail of all these T'aot’ie-dragons have tufts on the under 
side, which produce our familiar cliches: C-hooked quill in Fig. 328, Backward- 
hooked curve in Figs. 329, 333, 334 — 341, 343, 344, Forward-hooked curve in 
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Figs. 331, 332, C-hooked curve in Figs. 342, 345. As usual, there are frequently 
tufts on the upper side of the body and tail, producing the cliches Forward-hooked 
curve (Figs. 329, 334, 335), C-hooked curve (Figs. 331, 333, 336—341, 343—345), 
Forward-hooked quill (Figs. 333, 343), C-hooked quill (Fig. 342, here also on the 
horn). Fig. 345a has the same treatment of the foot and spur as several preceding 
ones, but the body is curled up. 

We now come to several groups in which the body (with tail) and the leg (with 
foot) are detached from one another: 

Figs. 846—855. 

Fig. 346 and PI. 16 = Freer 1; Fig. 347 = Seikwa 128; Fig. 348 = Senoku 30; Fig. 
349 = Freer 15; Fig. 350 = Chengsung, chung 19; Fig. 351 and PI. 16 = Yenk’u, shang 
27; Fig. 352 and PI. 16 = Seikwa 31; Fig. 353 and PI. 17 = Kwankaro I: 3; Fig. 354 
and PI. 17 = Seikwa 129; Fig. 255, a Yu, C. T. Loo coll., photogr. 

In all these the leg is a simple C curve, ending in the ordinary foot, except Fig. 
354 which has a very elaborate leg with various tufts. The characteristic feature 
in this group is that the body forms a more or less S-like bend, at the bottom often 
swelling into a lump. The under side of the body has either no tuft at all, as in 
most of the cases (Figs. 346, 347, 349 — 354), or sometimes a single tuft (producing 
a Forward-hooked curve), as in Fig. 348; quite exceptionally a row of Forward- 
hooked quills, as in Fig. 355. On the upper side of body and tail there are fre- 
quently hooks producing C-hooked curve (Figs. 346, 347, 349—351) and extra tufts 
lower down (Figs. 346, 347). Eccentric additions of detached C-hooked quills occur 
in Figs. 352, 354. 


Figs. 856—877. 

Fig. 356, a Kuei (Oeder coll., photogr.); Fig. 357 = Chicago 16; Fig. 358 and PI. 17, 
a Li-ting (Oeder coll., photogr.); Fig. 359 = Gedachtnis 7; Fig. 360, a Kuei (Mus. Fine 
Arts, Boston, photogr.); Fig. 361 and PI. 17 = Freer 9; Fig. 362 = Shang Chou 45; Fig. 
363 = Seikwa 20; Fig. 364 = Wuying 42; Fig. 365 = Wuying 43; Fig. 366 and PI. 17 = 
Hakkaku 3; Fig. 367 = Paoyiin 12; Fig. 368 = Hakkaku 6; Fig. 369 = Yenk’u, shang 
35; Fig. 370 and PI. 17 = Kukung 32; Fig. 371 = Hentze, PI. LI; Fig. 372 = Chengts’iu 
40; Fig. 373 and PI. 17 = Senoku 60; Fig. 374 and PI. 17 = Yenk^u, shang 37; Fig. 375 = 
Wuying 15; Fig. 376 = Shierkia, King 2; Fig. 377 and PI. 18 = Tsun 1: 20. 

Here, as in the preceding group, the body and the leg are detached from one 
another. The characteristic feature in the present group is that the body has a 
fat comma-shaped bottom stroke, the fatter end inwards (nearest the head) and 
tapering so as to end in a sharp point directed outwards. — In Figs. 356—374 
the legs and feet are drawn with a highly varying degree of completeness. A fairly 
long leg, with the shoulder indicated by a volute, occurs in cases like Figs. 357, 
359, 360, 363, 364, 366, 371; but frequently it is so shortened as to be little more 
than a lump of the same height as the raised claw, e. g. in Figs. 365, 367. The leg 
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is bare in some instances, e. g. Figs. 359, 361, sometimes reduced to a mere hook, 
as in Fig. 372; but mostly it has a spur, simple as in Figs. 356, 358, 362 etc., or ela- 
borated into a Forward-hooked quill. Fig. 357, or a C-hooked quill. Fig. 360, or a 
Backward-hooked quill. Fig. 363. — The body with tail, on top of the comma- 
shaped bottom stroke, at first rises and then curvs down in Figs. 356—361, ascend- 
ing in the form of a quill in 374. It is mostly embellished with a variety of tufts, 
reproducing all the well-known cliches. On the under (outer) side we find a For- 
ward-hooked curve in Figs. 357, 358, 359, Forward-hooked quill in Figs. 362—372 
(together with the bottom comma sometimes giving the impression of a C-hooked 
quill); on the upper (inner) side is a C-hooked curve in Figs. 356, 357, 360, 361, 
Forward-hooked curve in Figs. 358, 359 (and an extra tuft lower down in most of 
these cases). — At the end we have placed Figs. 375—377. In these the treatment 
of the body is such as we have already studied (375 = 359, 376 = 362, 377 = 363), 
though the leg and the foot are fashioned in a most eccentric way, and below the 
body there is a row of C-hooked quills. 

Figs. 878—884. 

Fig. 378 and PI. 18 = Senoku 28; Fig. 379 = Tch’ou XIV; Fig. 380 = Seikwa 56; 
Fig. 381 and PI. 18 = Yechung II, shang 27; Fig. 382 = Freer 2; Fig. 383 = Ecke 
12; Fig. 384 = Seikwa 34. 

This group is closely akin to the preceding, the leg and body being detached 
from one another, and the foot with or without a spur. But the body has a bottom 
stroke which instead of being comma-shaped is a slanting figure with a slight S- 
bend: what we have called the cliche »S-bottomed hooked quilU, e. g. Fig. 378. 
In Fig. 379, however, this is already strongly reduced, and in the following the 
drawing of the body has lapsed into the cliche C-hooked quill (Figs 380—383; 384 
is curiously deformed). 


Figs. 885—408. 

Fig. 385 = Yechung I, shang 21; Fig. 386 = Seikwa 44; Fig. 387 = Kukung 29; Fig. 
388 and PI. 18 = Ackerman 37; Fig. 389 and PI. 18 = Wuying 133; Fig. 390 and PI. 
18 = Shierkia, Chu 28; Fig. 391 = Kukung 31; 392, a Yi (Freer, photogr.); Fig. 393 = 
Yenk’u, shang 28; Fig. 394 and PI. 18, a Tsiie (photogr.); Fig. 395 = Shierkia, Kiu 5; 
Fig. 396 and PI. 18 = Waterbury 36; Fig. 397 and PI. 18 = Antiques 9; Fig. 398 = Sung, 
Sii 62; Fig. 399 and PI. 18 = Seikwa 17; Fig. 400 and PI. 19 = Senoku 28; Fig. 401 = 
Shierkia, Ku 30; Fig. 402 = Wuying 40; Fig. 403 = Waterbury 10.; Fig. 404 = Kukung 
27; Fig. 405 = Tsun 1:23; Fig. 406 = Seikwa 34; Fig. 407 = Wu3ring 134; Fig. 408 
and PI. 19 = Seikwa 121. 

In Fig. 385 leg and body (the latter a hooked quill) have coalesced into one 
figure, and the idea seems to have been the same in Fig. 386, though the result is 
highly eccentric: two C-hooked quills in opposed positions. In the following Figs. 
387—399 there is no leg, only the body with tail in one or other of the stylized 
cliches with which we are now already familiar: Comma-bottomed hooked quill in 
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Figs. 387—390 (in Fig. 390 the bottom comma further embellished), S-bottomed 
hooked quill in Figs. 391 — 396 (in Fig. 396 curiously doubled), a plain S figure in 
Fig. 397, C-hooked quill in 398, and another, deformed as in Fig. 384, in Fig. 399. 
In Figs. 398, 399 the body has been crowded out so a to occupy only a modest 
space in the upper comer. In Figs. 400—408 there is no body, only a leg with foot 
in the shapes already studied above: with or without a spur. In the last in stances 
(Figs. 406—408) the drawing is strongly reduced, Fig. 408 showing only a small, 
C-shaped rudiment. — Observe how the common cliches reappear again in various 
positions. The Double-hooked curve, for instance, serves as the forehead and nose 
line in Figs. 386 and 399 and performing the same function we have a similar curve 
having Forward-hooked quills at both ends in Fig. 390. 

As in the case of the dragons studied earher, we have here first recorded the 
principal types of normal and regular T’aot’ie-dragons (»bodied T’aot’ie)>), and have 
then to add some specimens of a more irregular and fanciful character. There is, 
in fact, no limit to the eccentricities which the ancient artists allowed themselves in 
varying the T’aot’ie theme. The »aberrant» types can thus in no way be completely 
recorded, we have to be satisfied with some examples. 


Figs. 409—429. 

Fig. 409 = Shang Chou 138; Fig. 410 = Kukung 3; Fig. 411 and PI. 19 = Seikwa 93; 
Fig. 412 = Tsun 1: 30; Fig. 413 = Cull XIV; Fig. 414, an axe (photogr.); Fig. 415 = 
Waterbury 22; Fig. 416 = Loo 1939: XI; Fig. 417 = Seikwa 46; Fig. 418 = Yechung 
III, hia 25; Fig. 419 = Shuangkien, shang 24; Fig. 420, a square Ting (photogr.); Fig. 
421 = Seikwa 67; Fig. 422 and PI. 19 = Freer 7; Fig. 423, and PI. 19 a Kuei (Oeder coll., 
photogr.); Fig. 424 = Wuying 135; Fig. 425 = Seikwa 66; Fig. 426 = ibid.; Fig. 427 = 
Yechung III, hia 17; Fig. 428 = Kukung 32; Fig. 429 = Hentze, PI. 63. 

Figs. 409—411 have the body forming a big loop starting from the top of the 
head, in the first two adorned with borders showing the usual C-hooks or Double- 
hooks with quills or curves; in Fig. 409, moreover, the ear has the shape of a C- 
hooked curve, and in Fig. 410 the jaw line is bordered by a C-hooked quill. Fig. 
412 shows a body starting just above the eye, and bordered with similar Double- 
hooked curves. In Fig. 413 the Double-hook is curiously placed just above the 
jaw. Fig. 414 has body and tail fashioned hke an ordinary C-hooked quill, but 
for the rest the T’aot’ie is badly deformed; in Fig. 415 the S-shaped body is bordered 
on the under (outer) side by a broad Forward-hooked quill, and the lower part 
of the T’aot’ie is misshapen. In Fig. 416 the body and tail assume the form of a 
C-and-double-hooked curve starting just below the eye, and the same cliche recurs 
both in the eyebrow and in the nose ridge. Fig. 417 has on the shoulder of the 
body a C-and-double-hooked quill, and the descending and rolled-out body is 
adorned with tufts producing Double-hooked curves, both on the outside and on 
the inside; the horn is bordered by a C-hooked quill. Fig. 418 has two lengthy 
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bodies, one emanating from the top of the head, the other from the region above 
the ear, both richly adorned with single or double hooks. Fig. 419 is very curious 
in that the body is the Comma-bottomed hooked curve but placed upside down. 
Fig. 420 is a quite ordinary T’aot’ie-dragon as far as to the big volute of the tail; 
but then this is prolonged by the addition of a C-hooked quill. Fig. 421 differs 
from the regular type Fig. 298 in that the descending Forward-hooked quill is 
placed in front of the leg instead of behind. Fig. 422 has two tails to one body, 
one of them embellished with hooks. Fig. 423 has the spurred leg on a level with 
the ear, and above it a rolled-up body with a C-hooked quill border; a similar 
border on the back of the jaw. Fig. 424 is fundamentally a head-turning dragon 
of the type 114, its proper body being below its eye and nose; but then it has been 
provided with a large additional body (cf. Fig. 116), here rising as a C-hooked 
quill, and below this secondary body there are a leg and an outward-turned foot 
with C-hooked quill spur (as in Fig. 318 and foil.). Fig. 425 recalls Fig. 326, but 
it has two big Forward-hooked quills horizontally protruding from the bend of 
the body. Fig. 426 (on the same vessel) is simpler (the tail having a simple C-hooked 
curve), but it has the same curious mouth-line drawn as a (doubled) C-hooked 
quill. Fig. 427 has a body agreeing in principle with that of Fig. 390, and Fig. 
428 shows the same hooked S-figure as Fig. 375 above. Fig. 428 has a large number 
of details consisting of tufts or hooks, and falling into one or other of the conven- 
tional cliches (an inverted S-bottomed hooked quill furthest down, and beside 
it a C-hooked quill continuing in a Forward-hooked quill, etc.). In Fig. 429 the leg 
has been reduced to an outward-turned volute. As already stated, the T’aot’ie- 
dragons can be fancifully varied almost indefinitely. 


There remains, however, a large group of bodied T’aot’ie which I have found 
it convenient to discuss by itself. In Figs. 120, 121 and 193, 194 we had dragons 
with curled-up tail and a drawn-out crest behind the horn, in the shape of a C-hooked 
quill, and under the body the ordinary tufts in the shape of a C-hooked-quill but 
turned the wrong way. In our present group we find the same dragon with quite 
different under-side elements; and in connection with this dragon we shall deal 
with various derivatives and (sometimes extreme) simplifications and corruptions. 
The T’aot’ie dragon in this group is for the most part dependent, i. e. its head 
forms one half of a connected T’aot’ie head; but sometimes it is independent, 
forming a complete dragon in itself, and it is only the antithetical placing of two 
such dragons closely together that gives the impression of a T’aot’ie. 

Figs. 480—451. 

Fig. 430, and PI. 19, a Square Yi, photogr.; Fig. 431 = Wuying 51; Fig. 432 = Kukung 
27; Fig. 433 = Wuying 22; Fig. 434 = Crown Prince, p. 137; Fig. 435 and PI. 19 = 
Hakkaku 18; Fig. 436 = Seikwa 129; Fig. 437 = Chicago 5; Fig. 438, a Kuei, photogr.; 
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Fig. 439 = Siin hien 11; Fig. 440, a Ting, photogr.; Fig. 441 and PI. 19, a Square Ting, 
photogr.; Fig. 442 and PI. 19, a P’an, photogr.. Royal Ontario Mus.; Fig. 443 and PI. 
10 = Wuying 18; Fig. 444 = Freer 26; Fig. 445 and PI. 20 = Waterbury 9; Fig. 446 = 
Sung, Sii 58; Fig. 447 = Shierkia, Chu 12; Fig. 448 = Chengts’iu 11; Fig. 449 and PI. 
20 = Waterbury 30; Fig. 450 = Tsun 2: 18; Fig. 451 and PI. 20 = BMFEA 21: 4. 

In Figs. 430—437 the dragons have no legs. There is only one tuft, directed 
backwards, on the under side in Figs. 430 (just behind the jaw) and 431 (in the 
middle of the body); and two tufts in Figs. 432 — 435. With the curled-up tail, 
there results the familiar cUchd Backward-hooked curve. In Fig. 436 we have 
the C-hooked curve, the hind tuft so placed as to continue the curve of the tail 
directly and to form a T figure (we met with this phenomenon earlier, in Fig. 
157); moreover, this figure has detached C-hooked quills as a filling for empty 
spaces. Fig. 437 has the C-and-double-hooked curve. In all these cases the upper 
side of the body has a single tuft. In Fig. 435 the crest is somewhat disfigured, 
the front tuft turned forwards instead of backwards as in the other, normal types. 
— In Figs. 438—451 we have dragons with a leg. In Figs. 438, 439, the leg is alone 
on the underside, in Fig. 440 there are, behind the leg, two tufts forming, with 
the tail, the C-hooked curve. The same is true of Figs. 441, 442, but here, as in 
Fig. 436 above, the hind tuft is so placed as to continue the line of the tail, forming 
a T figure; this same arrangement obtains in all the Figs. 443—447, but in the 
latter there is an additional backward-directed tuft in front of the leg. Fig. 447 
has all the empty spaces filled in with the cliche Comma-bottomed hooked quill. 
Figs. 448—451 have »Double hooks» behind the leg (in 451 two doublehooks); 
moreover Figs. 449—451 have the same T-producing tuft under the tail as Figs. 
441—447. On the upper side of the body there are mostly single tufts, in some 
cases (Figs. 442, 446, 449, 450) double or even triple (451). Fig. 438 has a backward- 
hooked quill as crest instead of a C-hooked quill (very unusual). 

Figs. 452—469. 

Fig. 452 and PI. 20 = Freer 4; Fig. 453 and PI. 20 = Shierkia, Hia 2; Fig. 454 and 
PI. 20 = Freer 4; Fig. 455 = Yechung III, shang 27; Fig. 456 and PI. 20 = Kwankaro 
1: 3; Fig. 457 = Senoku 24; Fig. 458 and PI. 20 = BMFEA 9: 32; Fig. 459 and PI. 20 
= Bone carving from An-yang, photogr.; Fig. 460 = Senoku 52; Fig. 461, a Kuang, 
photogr. (Sedgwick coll.); Fig. 462 and PI. 20 = Kwankaro 1: 10; Fig. 463 = Cull, p. 
28; Fig. 464 and PI. 20 = Eumorf. I: 18; Fig. 465 = Siin hien 15; Fig. 466 = BMFEA 
20: 1; Fig. 467 and PI. 20 = Hakkaku 14; Fig. 468 = Kobijutsu 15; Fig. 469 = Seikwa 134. 

From the well-defined dragons of the preceding groups we proceed to a series 
of curious deformations. First, the head of the dragon is stylized so as to be hardly 
recognizable, only the typical eye remaining (Figs. 452—454). In Fig. 453 we 
meet, for the first time, this curious formation of a square, encasing, so to speak, 
the round eye, and with hooks (tufts) in the four comers. In the following types, 
455—465, the dragon is doubled in a peculiar way; the eye, common to both halfs, 
is in the centre, and on each side there is a dragon of the same type which we have 
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studied in Figs. 430 and following; but either the dragon to the left of the eye 
(as in Fig. 455) is inverted, i. e. is to be seen from above, or the one to the right 
is inverted (as in Fig. 456). The bodies show the same tufts (hooks) and quills 
or curves with which we are now familiar, creating the common cliches C-hooked 
quill and Forward-hooked curve (Fig. 455), etc. The number and placing of single 
or double hooks (tufts) vary, from a total absence (Fig. 460) to an exuberant richness 
(Figs. 464, 465); in some cases (Figs. 462—465) the hind tuft is placed straight 
below the tail, creating a T figure, just as in type 441 above. Particularly interesting 
are the details of the hooks around the eye. In most cases there are four of them, 
and they are often, as in Figs. 456, 462, turned towards each other and so shaped 
as to create, in the hollow between them, the traditional figure of an asymmetrical 
T which is exceedingly common on the flanges of the bronzes. Occasionally the 
hooks are reduced to two (Fig. 459). — In Figs. 466—469 the arrangement with 
two combined dragons, one placed upside-down, as in Fig. 455 and following, is 
broken by a corruption of one of the dragons, certain parts of it being detached. 

Figs. 470—482. 

Fig. 470 and PI. 20 = Bone carving from An-yang, Anyo 75; Fig. 471 = Bone = 
Anyo 82; Fig. 472 and PI. 20 = Bone, Anyo 84; Fig. 473 = Bone from An-yang, photogr.; 
Fig. 474 = Bone, Anyo 82; Fig. 475 and PI. 20 = Sungchai 10; Fig. 476 and PI. 20 = 
Bone, Sir6n I, 13; Fig. 477 and PI. 21 = Senoku, zoku 181; Fig. 478 and PI. 21 = Bone, 
Anyo 84; Fig. 479 = Bone, Anyo 75; Fig. 480 = Shierkia, Kie 10; Fig. 481 and PI. 21, 
a Tsun vessel, photogr. (Oeder coll.); Fig. 482 = Senoku 24. 

Some of these examples are not from bronzes but from bone carvings, but that 
is immaterial, since the d^cor theme is the same on both. In type 470 we find 
something quite similar to type 457, for instance, though not with two big tail 
curves but only one, the other being reduced to a Forward-hooked quill. In Fig. 
471 there are both curves, but only two hooks on the eye. In the following the 
dragon bodies are more and more reduced, until finally all sense of the design 
representing coupled dragons has been lost, and only a conventional figure remaining 
(Figs. 480, 481). This d^cor figure, which we have called »Square with crescents)> 
in earlier works, has given rise to much speculation (Hentze thinks it is the picture 
of a sun and four moon crescents, and draws far-reaching conclusions about lunar 
symbolism), but a glance at the preceding types, all those from Fig. 453 up to 
Fig. 474, will suffice to show that the Square with crescents is merely a modification 
and a violent geometrization of a dragon’s eye with its regular four »tufts» or hooks. 
The rare case of Fig.482, where the tufts are fashioned as Forward-hooked quills, 
stresses the fact that we are still in the realm of the quilled dragons. 

Figs. 483—502. 

Figs. 483 a, b and PI. 21 = Ackerman 11; Fig. 484 = Freer 5; Fig. 485 = Waterbury 
26; Fig. 486 = Senoku 31; Fig. 487 = Senoku 40; Fig. 488 and PI. 21, a Lei, Photogr.; 
Fig. 489 = Seikwa 125; Fig. 490 = Kwankaro I: 19; Fig. 491 = Hentze, PI. 94; Fig. 
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492 and PI. 21 = Shukan 13; Fig. 493 and PI. 21 = Waterbury 52; Fig. 494 = Yechung 
III, hia 26; Fig. 495 = Wuying 137; Fig. 496 and PI. 21 = Seikwa 145; Fig. 497 = Senoku 
52; Fig. 498 = Wuying 145; Fig. 499 and PI. 21 = Hentze, PI 86; Fig. 500 and PI. 21 = 
Senoku 62; Fig. 501 = Ecke PL 11; Fig. 502 and PI. 21 = Antiques 44. 

If we start from type 436—465 above and let the upper and the lower parts 
contact each other at the sides, we obtain a figure like Fig. 483a which gives an 
impression of a more self-contained single dragon with the eye in the middle, a 
trunklike nose lowered to the left and a tail raised to the right (483b is more 
symmetrical). The same idea of a long-drawn-out dragon with an eye in the centre 
and curved nose and tail predominates in the following types. Figs. 484—486 
are typical examples of this, having the eye framed in by a square, (an arrangement 
with which we are now familiar) and differing only in the margin adornments: 
sparingly applied tufts (producing the cliche Forward-hooked curve) in Fig. 484, 
profusely applied tufts in Fig. 485, forming the common »Double-hooks», in some 
cases even having one of the hooks in the shape of a Forward-hooked quill; in 
Fig. 486 the bends in the nose and tail are bordered by C-hooked quills. In the 
richly varied »S-shaped» dragons of this category it is sometimes quite difficult 
to decide which is nose and which is tail. In Fig. 487 the placing of the eye and the 
jaw line reveals that the curled-up part to the right is really the nose, and the 
curled-down part to the left is the tail; in Figs. 488, 489 it is the tail that curls up 
to the left. In Fig. 488 it is again easy to discern how the long crest in the shape 
of a C-hooked-quill, like that in type 430, has been linked to the curled-up tail, 
thus forming a connected whole which gives the impression of a fairly broad body 
and tail. In Fig. 489 there are extra embellishments: Forward-hooked quills in 
various places. — The long-drawn S-shaped dragon with eye in the centre which 
we have just studied (Figs. 483—489) may be reduced or even violently simplified, 
as in Fig. 490—496. Observe the treatment of the eye, which tallies with that studied 
in types 453 and following; and, in Figs. 495 and 496, the placing of the lower tuft 
as a continuation of the tail curve, creating a T figure, just as in types 441 and 
462. Sometimes the dragons of our category here are so fancifully embellished 
as in Figs. 497 — 498 with Forward-hooked quills etc., that a comparison with 
simpler types like Fig. 489 is needed in order fully to realize properly the design 
of the animal. — Finally, there is a small group (Figs. 499—502) with peculiarly 
shaped dragon heads. In Fig. 499 the nose is drawn-out into along, curled-up 
trunk, cleft at the end. In the following Figs. 500—502 this trunk proceeds from 
a bladder-shaped swelling on the forehead of the dragon, and this lump is sometimes 
so losely attached to the forehead that one almost has the impression of its being 
a separate object placed in front of the dragon. Figs. 499, 500 have legs (with 
spurs, in Fig. 499 a long double-hooked quill), whereas 501, 502 are legless; and the 
extra adornments are the usual ones: in Fig. 500 a crest in the shape of a C-and-double- 
hooked quill, and under the tail, also under the trunk, a border forming a Double- 
hooked quill; in Figs. 499, 501, 502 Foreward-hooked quills on the back, and as 
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borders beneath the trunk; C-hooked quills as border under the body and tail of 
Fig. 501; and Double-hooks and Foreward-hooked quill under the body and tail of 
Fig. 502. 


In the preceding groups we have repeatedly witnessed how pictures of T’aot’ie- 
dragons which were primarily fairly »realistic)> in the sense that they presented a 
connected and reasonable image of an animal (albeit a fancy animal) were gradually 
deformed in one way or another, elements of them being corrupted, detached or 
eliminated, so that at the end of the evolutionary series there remained only some 
weird and meaningless cliches. There are many ways in which dragon pictures can 
be dissolved like this, and in the next group we shall study a few examples of what 
I have called in earlier works an »Animal triple band», because, in a narrow d^cor 
belt, a more or less dissolved T’aot’ie-dragon appears in three horizontal )>sub- 
bands», three Dstoreys)), the upper presenting the horn, the crest, the back adorn- 
ments and the curved-up end of the tail, the middle one the body proper and the 
bottom one the mouth, the feet and lower tufts. The dissolution of the picture is 
often extreme, and only a comparison with our earlier groups makes it possible to 
recognize the few dragon features still observable. 

Figs. 508—588. 

Fig. 503 = Freer PI. 6; Fig. 504 = BMFEA 20, p. 3; Fig. 505 = Seikwa 102; Fig. 506 
= Shierkia, Chu 12; Fig. 506a, a Tsun vessel, photogr.; Fig. 507 = Wuying 21; Fig. 508 
= Wuying 59; Fig. 509 = Shierkia, Chu 10; Fig. 510 = Wuying 65; Fig. 511 = Chengts’iu 
4; Fig. 512 = Shierkia, Shi 4; Fig. 513 = Wuying 59; Fig. 514 = Wuying 73; Fig. 515 
= Tsun 1: 25; Fig. 516 = Crown Prince p. 1; Fig. 517 = Seikwa 142; Fig. 518 = Shierkia, 
Chu 10; Fig. 519 = Sung, Sii 1; Fig. 520 = Shierkia, Shi 5; Fig. 521 = Shierkia, Pu 3; 
Fig. 522 = Wuying 66; Fig. 523 = Yechung I, shang 27; Fig. 524 = Sungchai 4; Fig. 
525 = Chengsung, shang 26; Fig. 526 = Shierkia, King 3; Fig. 527 = Shierkia, Siie 7; 
Fig. 528 = Sung, Sii 4; Fig. 529 = Sung, Sii 5; Fig. 530 = Hentze, PI. 39; Fig. 531 = 
Yechung III, shang 22; Fig. 532 = Sung, Sii 82; Fig. 533 = Sung, Sii 67. 

In Figs. 503 — 506 the dragon picture is still quite clear, but features appear 
which come to predominate in the following more dissolved types. The vertically 
placed Forward-hooked quill characterizes many types. In Figs. 507 — 509 we 
find it on dragons without legs. The number of quills may vary from one (Fig. 508) 
to a long row (Fig. 509). The same is true in the following cases. Figs. 510—515, 
in which we have dragons with legs (in Fig. 515 one single quill). It is sometimes 
difficult to discern the foot in these dissolved pictures, but by comparison with 
clear cases it can always be found; it has, as a rule, one raised and three lowered 
claws, and a curved spur. In the following cases. Figs. 516—529, there are no ver- 
tical quills, but various other characteristics. Observe, for instance, in Figs. 519— 
521, 525, 526 Double-hooks along the back and under the body, placed so as to 
form series of recumbent C’s. Types 516—524 are without legs, types 525 — 529 
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have legs. — When the dissolved T’aot’ie-dragon is not confined within the space 
of a narrow d4cor belt, it does not take the shape of an »Animal triple band» but 
may be varied almost indefinitely. Figs. 530—533 afford but a few examples. 


In the group Figs. 87 — 119 above we studied certain types of head-turning drag- 
ons. We shall now revert to this theme and examine some other head-turning drag- 
ons, which have this in common with some of the types in the preceding group 
that they have an elongated, more or less S-shaped body. Again, we shall find 
various kinds of deformations and simplifications. 

Figs. 534—555. 

Fig. 534 and PI. 21 = Chengsung, shang 33; Fig. 535 = Tch’ou XIII; Fig. 536 = 
Kukung 39; Fig. 537 = Wuying 57; Fig. 538 and PI. 21 = Sung, Sii 40; Fig. 539 and PI. 
22 = Seikwa 118; Fig. 540 = Shierkia, Siie 13; Fig. 541 = Senoku 14; Fig. 542 and PI. 
22 = Sungchai 3; Fig. 543 = Kukung 28; Fig. 544 = Wuying 23; Fig. 545 = Hakkaku 
9; Fig. 546 = Seikwa 28; Fig. 547 = Seikwa 27; Fig. 548 = Seikwa 3; Fig. 549 = Triibner 
31; Fig. 550 = Wuying 46; Fig. 551 = Seikwa 115; Fig. 552 = Shierkia, Kii 9; Fig. 553 
= Kwankaro I: 22; Fig. 554 = Sung, Sii 27; Fig. 555 = Wuying 40. 

In Figs. 534—537 the dragons have legs, and behind them the familiar cliches: 
Backward-hooked curve (534), Forward-hooked curve (535), C-hooked curve (536), 
C-and-double-hooked curve (537). Similar cliches fill the spaces above the back 
or (537) in front of the leg: in 536 a C-and-double-hooked quill (in 534 the same but 
for the first hook’s being turned into a Forward-hooked quill); in 535 a C-hooked 
quill attached to the nose of the dragon; in 537 S-bottomed hooked quills. The 
crests likewise show the same cliches: in 536 the crest is bordered by a Forward- 
hooked quill and a C-hooked quill, in 537 it is shaped as a Forward-hooked quill. 

— In Figs. 538—547 the dragons have no legs but the tail is curved in (in Fig. 538 
cleft in one up-tuming and one down-turning strand) and ending in a Forward- 
hooked quill (538—540) or a C-hooked quill (541) or similar figures (542—544); in 
546 and 547 the farthest curve of the tail is detached. In all these cases there are 
the usual cliches as embellishments in various places: C-hooked quill in 538 
(attached to the body above and below), C-and-double-hooked quill (540, 541, 543), 
S-bottomed hooked quill (539, 544, 545) and further variations (546, 547). And 
again, the crests repeat the same themes: in 538 a coarse and clumsy C-hooked quill 
(with the point touching the forehead), in 539 and 540 Forward-hooked quill, etc. 

— In Figs. 548—550 the S band has been purveyed with a dragon’s head at each 
end, still with the same embellishments above and below: S-bottomed hooked quill 
on 548, 549, and a reduced form of this without hook in 550. — The following 
simplification is quite interesting. In Fig. 551 there remains only the S band with 
spirals at the ends (replacing the dragon’s heads) and the fillings, here C-and-double- 
hooked quills. And in Fig. 552 even the central band is lost, only the (fancifully 
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embellished) C-hooked quills remaining, standing back to back as a result of their 
placing in the more elaborate preceding figures. We find this idea repeated in Fig. 
553: C-and-double-hooked quills (somewhat distorted) placed back to back with 
a big, detached dragon’s eye at the side; similarly in Fig. 554, where the C-and- 
double-hooked quill is perfectly preserved. — These last cases are very important 
for upon them are based and from them derive a great number of more or less 
triangular back-to-back figures in the d6cor bands on early Chou and Middle Chou 
bronzes (e. g. Sung, Sii 39; Wuying 37; Tsun 2: 35; Senoku 188; Wuying 88; Sung, 
Sii 45). — Finally, Fig. 555 may be adduced as an example of an unusual and 
fanciful variation of the principal theme of our group. 


In the following groups we shall witness how the dragon is inscribed in one of 
the most common d6cor figures: the Blade (rising blade or hanging blade). 

Figs. 556—581. 

Fig. 556 = Crown Prince p. 9; Fig. 557 and PI. 22 = Freer 18; Fig. 558, a Tsim vessel, 
photogr.; Fig. 559 = Kukung 26; Fig. 560 and PI. 22, a Tsun cessel, photogr.; Fig. 561 
= Seikwa 14; Fig. 562, Axle cap, photogr.; Fig. 563 = Freer 4; Fig. 564 and PI. 22 = 
Koop 5; Fig. 565 and PI. 22, a Kuei, photogr.; Fig. 566 = Senoku 24; Fig. 567 and PI. 
22, a Tsun vessel, photogr.; Fig. 568 = Senoku 22; Fig. 569 and PI. 22 = Seikwa 13; 
Fig. 570 and PI. 22 = Freer 25; Fig. 571 = Hakkaku 5; Fig. 572 = Mengwei, Sii 27; 
Fig. 573 = Freer 1; Fig. 574 and PI. 22 = Waterbury 39; Fig. 575 = Wuying 137; Fig. 
576 and PI. 23 = Seikwa 67; Fig. 577, a Ku, photogr.; Fig. 578 = Anyo 37; Fig. 579 = 
Waterbury 73; Fig. 580 and PI. 23 = Senoku 87; Fig. 581, a Kia, photogr. 

There are always two dragons, placed antithetically, each dragon filling up one 
half of the blade, with the body and tail running closely parallel to the outer 
contour of the blade, the effect being that the two dragon’s tails meet at the point 
of the blade. Sometimes the dragon alone constitutes the filling of the blade half 
(e. g. Fig. 559, 561 etc.), sometimes a cicada is inserted at the end of the blade, with 
the tail at the point where the dragon’s tails meet (Figs. 556, 568, 573, 574, 577), 
sometimes it is merely suggested by a simple triangle placed in the same position 
(e. g. Fig. 560, 562, 563 etc.). Some dragons are legless (Figs. 557—560, 563, 565, 
567, 575, 577, 578, 581), the rest have the typical leg and foot with one raised claw. 
Both on the under side and on the upper side of the elongated body there are tufts 
of the same kinds (Forward-hooked, Backward-hooked, C-hooked, Double-hooked) 
which we have found to be ubiquitous elements in the preceding dragon groups. 
Sometimes, though rarely, an independent clich6 is applied as filling for an empty 
space, e. g. an S-bottomed hooked curve in Fig. 557. On the nape of the neck of 
some dragons there is a figure, either C-shaped (Figs. 565, 568, 573, 574) or T-shaped 
(Figs. 563, 566, 569, 575, 576, 580) or a detached circle (Figs. 561, 567, 570), which, 
to judge from cases such as Figs. 568, 573, is fundamentally intended to be an ear. 
On the forehead of most of the dragons there is a hook, which is occfiissionally ela- 
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borated into a Forward-hooked quill (557, 558). Behind the horn of the dragon 
there is often a crest, in Fig. 563 simply a C shape, but in most cases in the form 
of a C-hooked quill (Figs. 564—567, 571, 573) or an Forward-hooked quill (Figs. 
568—570, 574). But then there arises a curious phenomenon. This crest is first 
drawn-out into a long quill which rises far above the head (Fig. 575) or it is curved 
at the end and provided with an upper border in the shape of a C-hooked quill 
(Figs. 576, 577). It has now come to have so close a resemblance to an elongated 
dragon body, with curled-up tail and adorning border (cf. the type in Fig. 73 above) 
that the temptation grew too strong, and this false extra body was furnished with 
the tufts on the under side proper to the regular dragon types (Fig. 578—580); so 
that in these cases the dragon head has two bodies, the one raised vertically and 
the other descending to the point of the blade. Finally, this double-bodied dragon 
picture was dissolved into two: the upper body remained as pertaining to the ori- 
ginal head; but the lower body, which runs down to the point of the blade, was 
provided with a new extra head (Fig. 581). 

The two antithetical dragons in the blades just studied are so placed that they 
give sometimes rather a remote, sometimes quite a strong impression of a T’aoCie; 
see for instance Fig. 563. Now, if they are drawn close together and allowed to 
coalesce, the result will be an unadulterated T’aot'ie, and this leads to a new and 
interesting group: 


Figs. 582—600. 

Fig. 582 and PI. 23 = Seikwa 68; Fig. 583 and PI. 23 = Freer 4; Fig. 584 and PI. 23 
= Seikwa 45; Fig. 585 = Loo 1940: 16; = Anyo 79 (bone); Fig. 587, a Ku, photogr.; 
Fig. 588 = Seikwa 29; Fig. 589 and PI. 23 = Waterbury 14; Fig. 5^ = Wuying 135; 
Fig. 591 = Yechung III, shang 43; Fig. 592 = Wuying 138; Fig. 593 = Ecke 13; Fig. 
594 = Cull p. 26; Fig. 595 and PI. 23 = Waterbury 27; Fig. 596 = Chengts’iu 41; Fig. 
597 = Paoyiin 102; Fig. 598 = Shukan 25; Fig. 599 = Shierkia, King 6; Fig. 600 and 
PI. 23, a Ku, photogr. 

In Figs. 582, 583 each half of the blade presents a dragon very closely akin to 
those studied in Figs. 579, 580 in the preceding group, but the face of the dragon 
is not free and independent but forms part of a real T’aot’ie face. In Fig. 584 the 
dragon body is detached from the head, which forms one half of a T’aot’ie head. 
The same is true of Fig. 585, in which, moreover, the dragon body is divided into 
two parts (the lower of which has a shape to be discussed presently). Fig. 586 
shows a T’aoCie head frankly liberated from all dragon accessories, yet retaining 
the bottom triangle which, as we saw in an earlier group, suggests a cicada. The 
following cases (Figs. 587—591) are interesting: whereas in types 583, 584 the 
coalesced parts of the dragons are the heads proper, including the eyes, so that 
the T’aot’ie head is contained in the resultant transverse band, our types 587 and 
following have lost the purpose of the transverse band, retaining it merely as a 
basis from which the vertical adorned crests rise, and the T’aot’ie face has become 
detached from it: eybrows and eyes are added below and detached from the band. 
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Beneath the eyes comes the V-shaped figure the origin of which we have just 
studied: a comparison with types 570, 579 and 582 at once reveals that it is the 
bodies and tails, with tufts, in the shape of a C-hooked quill, of the two antithetical 
dragons, which coalesce at the point of the blade; here in 587 they are detached 
and have the upper outer ends drawn out into points, so as to modify the cliche 
from having C-hooked quills into having S-bottomed hooked quills. In the lower 
middle there is still, in some cases, the triangle that represents the cicada. — In 
Fig. 592 the transverse band is again severed and converted into a pair of »S-bottom)> 
figures. In Figs. 593—600 the tall vertical head crests are commuted into more or 
less elongated horns on the T’ao’ie, and the latter is further elaborated: below the 
eyes there are two hook-like figures placed back to back, and which are, in fact, 
the drawn-up lines of the monster’s mouth, strongly simphfied (easily recognized 
in Fig. 597). And below all this we again have the more or less elaborate V-like figure 
just analysed above (bodies and tails, with tufts, of two antithetical dragons). In 
Fig. 599 the horns have dragons inscribed, and in Fig. 600 the T’aot’ie has been 
provided with two legs, placed above the V-figure. 

In the following groups the dragons and T’aot’ie are entirely lost, only remnants 
and vestiges remaining of the original composition: 

Figs. 601—625. 

Fig 601 and PI. 23 = Kwankaro II: 13; Fig. 602 = Seikwa 89; Fig. 603 = Seikwa 
44; Fig. 604 and PI. 24, a Square Ting, photogr.; Fig. 605 = Yechimg III, shang 16; 
Fig. 606 and PI. 24 = Seikwa 31; Fig. 607 = Yechimg III, hia 10; Fig. 608 = Anyo 82 
(bone); Fig. 609 = Freer 10; Fig. 610 and PI. 24 = Senoku 30; Fig. 611 = Seikwa 52; 
Fig. 612 = Chengts’iu 40; Fig. 613 = Seikwa 58; Fig. 614 and PI. 24 = Exhibition 15; 
Fig. 615 and PI. 24 = Waterbury 38; Fig. 616, a Hien, photogr.; Fig. 617 and PI. 24, a 
Ting, photogr.; Fig. 618 = Seikwa 11; Fig. 619 = Yechung III, shang 46; Fig. 620 = 
Crown Prince p. 5; Fig. 621 = Chengts’iu 11; Fig. 622 = Ackerman 14; Fig. 623 = 
Shuangkien, shang 29; Fig. 624 = Wuying 6; Fig. 625 = Seikwa 66. 

In Fig. 601 there is still the bipartite drawing: horns and bodies (in principle 
the same, though violently simplified, in Fig. 602). In Figs. 603 — 613, the whole 
picture is reduced to the V already explained above (connected dragon bodies, 
with tufts) formed into the traditional cliches C-hooked quills (joining at the end) 
or S-bottomed hooked quills. In Fig. 613 the V is extremely reduced. Observe the 
cicada in Fig. 610, like that in Figs. 568 etc. above. When we come to types 614— 
625 the picture again becomes more elaborate. In Fig. 614, above the V, i. e. the 
joined dragon bodies fashioned as C-hooked quills, the artist has applied the crest 
(again in the shape of a C-hooked quill, cf. Figs. 576 and foil.) which stands as 
pars pro toto for a dragon head. This theme has been more or less simplified in the 
following: in Fig. 615, the C-hooked quill of the crest has coalesced with the top 
of the C-hooked quill of the descending dragon body; in Figs. 616—619 it has been 
further reduced to a Forward-hooked quill. Yet all the time the artist seems to 
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have remained aware of the fundamental idea of the crest: that of an abbreviation 
for a dragon’s head, for in Figs. 616, 617 he has added an ear (T-shaped in Fig. 
616, circular in Fig. 617, cf. Figs. 566, 567 above) placed behind and below the head 
crest and therefore happening very ineptly to sit at the back of the big C-hooks 
which originally formed the tufts imder the dragon body! In Fig. 624 the picture 
of the confronting dragon bodies (C-hooked quills) is schematized in the extreme. 

Figs. 626—640. 

Fig. 626 and PL 24 = Waterbury 1; Fig. 627 = Shierkia, Chu 5; Fig. 628 = Seikwa 
88; Fig. 629 and PI. 24 = Yechung III, shang 9; Fig. 630 and PI. 24 = Yechung II, 
shang 24; Fig. 631 and PI. 24 = Waterbury 2; Fig. 632 = BMFEA 6: 1; Fig. 633 = 
Exhibition 18; Fig. 634 = Kukung 3; Fig. 635 = Seikwa 27; Fig. 636 = Chengts’iu 27; 
Fig. 637 = Kukung 40; Fig. 638 = Seikwa 40; Fig. 639 = Crown Prince p. 9; Fig. 640 
= Ostasiat. Zeitschr. 22: 91. 

We have seen many instances of a cicada being inscribed in the end of the blade, 
with the tail turned towards the point. Now there is a group in which there is 
neither a dragon nor a T’aot’ie but where the entire principal surface of the blade 
is occupied by a cicada. In some cases (e. g. Figs. 626, 627) quite reaUstic, then 
gradually becoming more and more stylized, dissolved and simplified (Figs. 628— 
633). — At the end (Figs. 634—640) I have placed a few examples of more unus- 
ual and eccentric blade fillings. In Figs. 634—636 we find our cliches C-and-double- 
hooks. Double-hooks and (Fig. 635) S-bottomed hooked quill; Figs. 634, 635 show 
the circle at the nape of the neck which, as we have seen above, represents an ear. 
Figs. 638—640 show a combination of T’aot’ie and cicada. Some more exceptional 
and very curious blade fillings are to be foimd, for instance, in Senoku 32, and in 
Seikwa 17, 30 and 64. 


The preceding survey of the most common dragon and T’aot’ie-dragon types 
has given an ample number of examples of the curious mechanization of the d6cor 
elements: in the shaping of the animals there is everywhere a tendency to fall into 
one or orther of a few cliches which have become the standard »form words^, the 
formantia in the grammar of the early bronze d6cor. But further some of these 
cliches (and quite particularly the C-hooked quill) have obtained an even wider 
use. They have, as we shall see, been exploited to a large extent, even being 
detached from their original dragon context, and serve as independent d6cor ele- 
ments. 

We have already witnessed the first steps in this direction in the groups described 
above: 

The C-hooked quill, for instance, which originated from the drawing of two 
bottom tufts and a tail quill (Figs. 45—60, 161 — 171) was first applied to places 
where the »C-hooked» figure has really no meaning at all from a pictorial point of 
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view: as crest, e. g. Figs. 21, 22 (common); as appendix on a curled-up tail, e. g. 
Figs. 73, 156; as border band on back or tail or horn or crest, e. g. Figs. 121, 195, 
308, 314, 315, 576; as forehead adornment (on elephant) Fig. 641; as ear of a T’aot’ie 
e. g. Hakkaku 20. The Forward-hooked quill occurs as a forehead adornment in 
Fig. 293, as border band on the horn in Fig. 293 and as legs (on an elephant) Fig. 
641. The Backward-hooked quill appears as a forehead adornment in Fig. 120. 
The C-and-double-hooked quill occurs as a border band on a horn in Fig. 315. The 
S-bottomed hooked quill occurs as a forehead adornment in Fig. 195. 

The next step is that these cliches appear entirely detached from the dragon , 
figure, but so close to it as still to give an impression of being logically connected 
with it; they have then mostly the function of filling gaps (empty spaces, angles), 
so as to round off the picture into a more continuous whole. As such a detached 
filling we find, for instance, the C-hooked quill in Figs. 85, 352, 354, 397, 408, 447; 
the S-bottomed hooked quill in Figs. 86, 396, 447, 537, 544; the C-and-double-hooked 
quill in Fig. 551. 

Finally — and this is exceedingly important — some of these cliches occur 
entirely independent of a dragon picture, quite alone as a theme of the principal 
d4cor. In PI. 2 a (= Freer 13) we observe an independent C-hooked quill on the spout 
and two S-bottomed hooked quills below the spout. PI. 7 a (= Waterbury 54) is 
a fine example of the same S-bottomed hooked quill standing all by itself. In PI. 

7 b (= Waterbury 35) there are three, two of them back to back. In PI. 1 c 
(= Waterbury 7) we find a more elaborate variant of the same cliche, in front of 
the leg. PI. 8 c (BMFEA 6: 2) shows another variation (cf. below) of the same 
theme. Again we find the S-bottomed hooked quill beatifuUy placed as a principal 
d4cor theme in PI. 8 b (= Crown Prince 104) and PI. 8 a (photogr.), and in PI. 13: 

243 we find it doubled in the middle of a belt. In PI. 5 a and b (Yechung I, shang 
47 and 50) we have two C-hooked quills. In PI. 5 c (photogr.) there is a small 
C-hooked quill all by itself in the upper comer. The list could easily be extended. 

If we compare the figures just quoted with the T’aot’ie-dragon bodies studied in 
Figs. 362—392, we realize at once that they are simply abbreviations, they stand jxirs 
pro ioto to mean »T’aot’ie-dragon». (Since the Fig. 642 is so common in this function 
it might be tempting to see in the Fig. 643, which is so extremely common on 
T’aot’ie horns (in the d6cor) and on the segmented flanges of various classes of 
ritual vessels, a further simplification, meaning likewise )Kiragon»; but this may be 
a too bold speculation). 

We can then understand why some of these cliches have come to be used as inner ^ 
d^cor, executed in incised lines of the bands and surfaces in relief which constitute 
the principal d4cor. It is mainly the C-hooked quill which in this function competes 
with or rather supplements, the common C and T spirals. When fulfilling this 
function it is often somewhat distorted, in that the »blade»-like part of the quill is 
modified in one or other of the ways shown in Figs. 644, 645 or it is reduced to a 
simple line: Fig. 646. Our PI. 7 a (Waterbury 54) shows, on the owl’s tail, both 
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variants 644 and 646. In Fig. 647 (Wu3dng 14, rubbing) there are C-hooked quills 
as incised fillings both on the T’aot’ie’s nose ridge, to the right of his eye and (in 
variant 645) on the vertical dragon. In Fig. 648 (Wuying 52, rubbing) the dragon 
has on his body a typical Fig. 645 (an ordinary C-hooked quill on the tail, curved 
because of the placing). In Fig. 649 (Ecke 4, rubbing) there are, on the T’aot’ie- 
dragon’s body, two of type 644 and, curiously, two more in opposite directions but 
coalesced so as to have the C in common. 

Further we come to a most interesting d^cor element: what I have called in 
my earlier works the »hooked forehead shields of the T’aot’ie. We have it in two 
principal variants. Figs. 650 and 651. This symbol is very frequent as an abbrevia- 
tion for a T'aot’ie, a pars pro toto showing only the monster’s forehead, nose and 
rolled-up nostrils. As such an abbreviation we have it very unambiguously in 
Wuying 54: On the same Kuei we find the T’aot’ie head in the neck belt (Fig. 652), 
and the forehead shield, in an identical function, in the foot belt (Fig. 653). The 
rolled-up hooks at the bottom invariably, when the shield occurs in a complete 
T’aot’ie face, form the nostrils of the monster, and it is easy to realize that in the 
design of figure 650 the two hooks on the upper part may have been intended to 
suggest eyebrows as for instance in Fig. 654, also PI. 24, in which the nose and 
forehead form Fig. 655, very closely similar to Fig. 650. But that is by no means 
the whole truth, for in innumerable cases there are both the hooks of the forehead 
shield and (separate from them) clearly drawn eyebrows, e. g. PI. 6 b (= Tsun 
1: 26). Hentze, on the other hand, insists that this shield is a schematic representa- 
tion of a cicada; there is something in this suggestion too, for in depicting some 
variants of the cicada the ancient artist drew upon the common cliches, in that 
he formed its legs as either C-hooked quills or Double-hooked quills (see Hentze, 
Sakralbronzen, PI. 93), and it may well be — since we have witnessed the frequent 
combinations of dragon and cicada in the Blades (e. g. Figs. 556, 568, 573), that 
the artist has intended a kind of magical »pun», in that the figure at the same time 
depicts the centre of a T’aot’ie-dragon’s face (nostrils, ridge of the nose, eyebrows 
and forehead above the nose) and suggests a cicada. But whatever the intended 
association of ideas may have been, this much is certain, that this centre of a 
T’aot’ie-dragon’s face (often used alone as pars pro toto, as just pointed out) is 
shaped so as to be made up of two C-hooked quills (i. e. dragon symbols) placed 
back to back, or of two C-and-double-hooked quills (Ukewise dragon symbols) 
placed in the same way. This is very easy to reaUze in our PI. 6 b (= Tsun 1: 26) 
in which the former alternative is particularly clear, see Fig. 656, in which, more- 
over, the C-hooked quill is repeated as incised filling. Here, indeed, the dragon idea 
is repeated almost ad nauseam: firstly, there is the complete T’aot’ie face; secondly 
this is flanked by vertical dragons so placed as to suggest or even represent a 
(detached) T’aot’ie-dragon’s body; thirdly, the centre of the face shows a »hooked 
forehead shields, in itself a sufficient short-form for a T’aot’ie-dragon; forthly, this 
shield is made up of two C-hooked quills, each in itself being a short-form for 
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jwiragon)); and fifthly, there are incised on this latter C-hooked quills, i. e. short- 
forms for )Miragon». 

It stands to reason that this accumulation of dragon symbols is not a freak of 
the artist’s but has a most serious and definite meaning. The dragon, in the ritual 
d4cor, is a powerful magical symbol, and its accumulation was evidently meant to 
load the sacred vessel with a great dragon force, an enormous magical power. 
This, then, is merely one of the very frequent cases in which some part of a 
T’aot’ie-dragon’s figure is formed as a complete dragon, thus enhancing in itself 
the dragon power of the principal dragon. It is quite common for the horn of a 
T’act’ie to represent a complete dragon (e. g. our Figs. 266, 288, 303, 326). In our 
PI. 6 a (= BMFEA 21: 11) we have an owl vessel with a T’aot’ie-like face on the 
hd, in which the eyebrow is in the shape of a gaping dragon. Again, in Waterbury, 
PI. 44, there is a bone carving (our Fig. 209 and PI. 13) with a large finely cut 
dragon, the front leg of which is itself a well-executed small dragon. The under- 
lying idea in all these cases is evidently one and the same: the accumulation of 
dragon elements enhances the magical power of the d^cor on the sacral vessel. 

♦ ♦ 

♦ 

As a postscript it may be useful to add some examples of the dragon motif in 
the Middle Chou style. Here the dragon is still one of the predominant features in 
the filling of the d^cor bands, particularly the neck band of the vessels (called 
»Broad figured band» in my article Yin and Chou in Chinese Bronzes, 1935), but in 
this style, descendant and heir of the Yin art, the dragon figures are so violently 
reduced and corrupted that they are often practically no more than conventional 
figures apparently without meaning. 

Figs. 657—679. 

Fig. 657 = Shuangkien, shang 29; Fig. 668 and PI. 25 = Chicago 34; Fig. 659 and 
PI. 25 = BMFEA 21: 21; Fig. 660 and PI. 25 = Wuying 88; Fig. 661 = Senoku 100; 
Fig. 662 and PI. 25 = Kwankaro I: 41; Fig. 663 = Shierkia, Kii 15; Fig. 664 = Wuying 
100; Fig. 665 = Wuying 100; Fig. 666 and PI. 25 = Shierkia, Kii 16; Fig. 667 and PI. 25 
= Sung, Sii 48; Fig. 669 = Wuying 103; Fig. 670 and PI. 25 = Chicago 33; Fig. 671 = 
Shant’u 77; Fig. 672 = Seikwa 160; Fig. 673 and PI. 25 = Yenk’u, shang 9; Fig. 674 
and PI. 25, a Chung, photogr.; Fig. 675, a Li, photogr.; Fig. 676 = Chengsung, shang 1; 
Fig. 677 = Shierkia, Kii 18; Fig. 678 and PI. 25 = Ackerman 45; Fig. 679 = BMFEA 6: 19. 

In Figs. 657, 658 it is still possible to recognize the dragon: the head with eye, 
curled-up lower jaw, beak, head-crest, rolled-up tail. But in Fig. 659 and the 
following this picture has already been schematized into an S figure with the eye in 
the very centre, surrounded by 4 hooks closely reminiscent of those in Figs. 453 
and following figures mentioned above. In Fig. 664 the space inside the two loops 
of the S is filled out with C-hooked curves. In Figs. 665 and following the hooks 
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around the eye are further reduced. In Fig. 669 two additional eyes are applied to 
the loops of the S, and in Fig. 670 the eyes are definitely removed from the centre, 
and each end of the S forms a well-defined dragon head (in 671 this symmetry is 
again disturbed). Figs. 672, 673 show other variations of the same S-dragon theme. 
In Fig. 674 and following it is frankly reduced to a mere S figure, varying slightly 
in regard to embellishing tufts. 


Figs. 680—701. 

Fig. 680 and PI. 25 = Loo 1940: 23; Fig. 681 = Shant’u 34; Fig. 682 and PI. 25 = 
Wuying 74; Fig. 683 and PI. 25 = Tsun 2: 22; Fig. 684 and PI. 26 = Shukan 14; Fig. 
685 = Sung, Sii 15; Fig. 686 and PI. 26 = Tsun 2: 17; Fig. 687 and PI. 26 = Shierkia, 
Kii 6; Fig. 688 = Chicago 38; Fig. 689 = Sung, Sii 48; Fig. 690 = Shierkia, Pu 2; Fig. 
691 = Shierkia, K’i 28; Fig. 692, a Ting, photogr.; Fig. 693 = Seikwa 157; Fig. 694 = 
BMFEA 21: 20; Fig. 695 and PI. 26 = Shuangkien, shang 8; Fig. 696 = BMFEA 21: 19; 
Fig. 697, an Ih, photogr.; Fig. 698 and PI. 26 = Shierkia, Siie 11; Fig. 699 = Mengwei 
30; Fig. 700 = Wuying 24; Fig. 701 and PI. 26 = Shuangkien, shang 21. 

In Figs. 680—682 and following the S figure with the eye in the centre (as in 
the preceding group) has been broken into two halves, so that the eye is encased 
between two intergripping C’s (these latter are adorned with hooks in varying 
patterns). In the Figs. 684—690 even the eye is lost (in Fig. 685 replaced by a 
central S figure), and, finally, in Fig. 691 even the C’s are eccentrically modified. 
— In Fig. 692 and following, the dragon is no longer the S-shaped type, but 
C-shaped, the tail being curved up and back towards the head. Whereas the 
picture is still quite clear in Fig. 692, it is corrupted through a displacement of the 
eye in Figs. 693—696, and in the following the eye is lost altogether. They have 
still something of the dragon shape preserved in the formation of the C, except 
the last. Fig. 701, in which the simplification has led up to a totally schematic C 
figure with tufts. 


Pigg. 702—715. 

Fig. 702 and PI. 26 = Shant’u 91; Fig. 703 = Kukung 19; Fig. 704 = Shierkia, Kii 19; 
Fig. 705 = Shierkia, K*i 21; Fig. 706 = Sungchai 2; Fig. 707 and PI. 26 = Tsun 1: 21; 
Fig. 708 and PI. 26 = Kwankaro I: 9; Fig. 709 and PI. 26 = Tsun 2: 4; Fig. 710 and 
PI. 26 = BMFEA 21: 4; Fig. 711 and PI. 26 = Ecke 18; Fig. 712 = Kukung 6; Fig. 713 
= Ackerman 53; Fig. 714 = Shierkia, Kii 9; Fig. 715 and PI. 26 = Sung, Sii 27. 

In Figs. 702—710 we are brought back to the dragon with a well-defined eye and 
a curled-up tail, but the picture is broken by the parts of the body being detached 
from one another and it is complicated by various additional embellishments. 
C-hooks, C-and-double-hooks etc., the various cliches with which we are now familiar. 
In empty spaces we likewise find variants of these same cliches as fillings. In spite 
of the distortions, therefore, it is easy to realize the intimate connection of these 
Middle-Chou decor figures with the Yin-time prototypes. In Figs. 711 — 713 the 
eye of the dragon is lost, but otherwise the drawing is analogous to the preceding. 
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Finally, Figs. 714, 715 illustrate to what length the Middle-Chou artist would 
sometimes go in playing upon the traditional themes and building up elaborate 
figures, deriving from the tail-raising dragon, yet so exceedingly stylized and 
distorted that the historical connection is recognizable only in the light of the 
analysis in the preceding groups. 


ABBREVIATIONS: 

Most of the abbreviations are the same as those listed in BMFEA vol. 9, 1937, p. 12. To these 
should be added: 

Ackerman 
Anyo 
Chicago 

Crown Prince 

Cull 
Ecke 

Freer 

Hentze 

Kukung 
Kwankaro 
Loo 1939 
Loo 1940 
Palmgren 
Seikwa 
Shang Chou 
Sir^n 
Sung, Sii 
Siinhien 
Visser 

Waterbury 

White 
Yenk’u 
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= Ph. Ackerman, Ritual Bronzes of ancient China, 1945. 

= S. Umehara, Keinan Anyo iho 1940. 

= C. F. Kelley and Ch’en Meng-chia, Chinese Bronzes from the Buckingham Collection, 
Chicago 1946. 

= Selected Chinese Antiquities from the Collection of Gustaf Adolf, Crown Prince of 
Sweden, Stockholm 1948. 

= W. P. Yetts, The Cull Chinese Bronzes, London 1939. 

= G. Ecke, Friihe Chinesische Bronzen aus der Sammlung Oskar Trautmann, Peking 
1939. 

= A descriptive emd illustrative Catalogue of Chinese Bronzes, . . . compiled by the 
Freer Gallery of Art, Washington 1946. 

= C. Hentze, Die Sakralbronzen und ihre Bedeutung in den fruhchinesischen Kulturen, 
Antwerpen 1941. 

= Ku kung, Peking 1929 ff. 

= S. Umehara, Kwankaro kikkinzu. 1947. 

= An Exhibition of Chinese Bronzes, New York 1939 (C. T. Loo & Co.) 

= An Exhibition of emcient Chinese ritual Bronzes, Detroit 1940 (C. T. Loo & Co.) 

= N. Palmgren, Yinstil-Studien. Ostas. Zeitschr. 1936. 

= S. Umehara, Shina kodd seikwa, 1933. 

= Jung Keng, Shang Chou yi k’i t’ung k’ao, Peking 1941. 

= O. Sir4n, A History of early Chinese Art, London 1929. 

= Jung Keng, Sung chai ki kin sii lu, Peking 1938. 

= Sun Hai-po, Siin hien yi k’i, Peking 1938. 

= H. F. E. Visser, Asiatic Art in private Collections of Holland and Belgium, Amster- 
dam 1948. 

= Florance Waterbury, Early Chinese Symbols and Literature, Vestiges and Specula- 
tions, New York 1942. 

= W. C. White, Bone Culture of Ancient China, Toronto 1945. 

= Liang Shang-ch'un, Yen k’u ki kin t’u lu, Peking 1944. 
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THE TRANSCRIPTION OF LITERARY 

CHINESE 


BY 

BERNHARD KARLGREN 


The problem of transcribing Chinese in Western letters — often called »the 
romanization of Chinese» — has given rise to controversies for more than a century. 
A great many transcription schemes have been launched and tried, but no interna- 
tionally accepted system has so far been created. Above all, national spelling 
practices have dominated, so that the English write chu (at an early stage: cAoo), 
the French ichcm and many Germans ischu. 

The principal discussion has concerned Mandarin, the southern dialects, such as 
Cantonese, Hakka, Foochow, Swatow, Amoy, Shanghai, necessarily having their 
own and quite independent transcriptions (with which we are not concerned in 
the present paper). 

In the transcription schemes for Mandarin there are two main currents (apart 
from the national propensities just mentioned). 

On the one hand, some scholars advocate systems which are based exclusively 
on one Mandarin dialect, with a total disregard for every divergent feature in other 
Mandarin dialects. To this group belong two of the most successful systems so 
far propounded: the system of T. F. Wade, which is very wddely accepted by 
English writers and occasionally also by American, German and Dutch; and the 
»National System» constructed by Yuen Ren Chao (Chao Yiian-jen) which hets 
great merits and is rapidly gaining ground in the teaching of Chinese. Both these 
systems render pure Pekinese, even to the point of extreme localisms. 

On the other hand, there are many scholars who prefer a system which, though 
in the main based on Pekinese, yet embodies some important features of other 
Chinese dialects. Thus, for instance, practically all French sinologues distinguish 
between ki : im, hi : si (in Wade : chi and hsi respectively), which, while agreeing 
with many southern dialects, also has a historical purport; and the same distinction, 
though formulated chi : isi and hsi : si, recurs in one of the systems embodied in 
Mathews’ dictionary. Furthermore, many sinologues indicate the centering tonej> 
j u 8 h e n g, now extinct in Pekinese (e. g. Couvreur and the system in Mathews 
just mentioned). Others again would keep the original ai (preserved in some 
Mandarin dialects) in the large class kiai etc., and the original -en (likewise 
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existent in many Mandarin dialects) in the important class it k'ilen etc. (see 
Mathews’ dictionary). 

But even those who advocate a system based exclusively on Pekinese have 
tried scores of different spelling modes, not being satisfied with Wade. The most 
radically aberrant of them is the National system just mentioned, which in the 
majority of cases prefers spellings other than Wade’s. Other systems do not go 
so far, but they often have ban : pan, dan : tan, gan : kan etc. for Wade’s pan : p’an, 
tan : Van, kan : k'an (which latter is phonetically more correct). Some other authors, 
while accepting Wade’s system in the main, have replaced some of his most unfor- 
tunate spellings by others, e. g. Mateer, who instead of Wade’s chih and tzu writes 
chi and tsi, and who eliminates the meaningless -h which Wade sometimes introduced 
at the end of syllables, thus writing pie instead of pieh etc. Many writers likewise 
reject the unnecessary circumflex on e (chen instead of Wade’s chen etc.). 

So far the colloquial Mandarin. When it comes to the transcription of texts 
in classical or post-classical wen h u a it has invariably been the rule to write 
each word as it is pronounced today in Mandarin (in one or other of the transcription 
systems just mentioned). This has seemed quite natural, since it is the custom 
of the educated Mandarin-speaking Chinese to read off the literary texts with the 
pronunciation of the words which they have in their spoken language. It should 
be pointed out, however, that this is not necessary, nor is it the only logical method. 
In some southern Chinese dialects we find, on the contrary, that literary Chinese 
is read with a pronunciation widely divergent from that of the colloquial. In 
Swatow, for instance, there are even three modes of pronouncing the words: one 
for classical texts, one for ordinary wen h u a and one for colloquial^); the 
divergences concern a very high percentage of the words. In Mandarin, on the 
contrary, only a small number of words have a different reading in wen h u a from 
that in p a i h u a : mainly some j u s h e n g words, e. g. ’white’ po (colloquial 
pai), ’not have’ mo (coll, mei), ’give’ chi (coll, kei), and a very few in other tones, 
e. g. ’car’ chU (coll. cA’e). 

Now, the practice to read off literary Chinese with the colloquial Mandarin 
sounds of the individual words leads to curious and highly awkward consequences. 
As long as it is a question of a colloquial passage which is transcribed in Western 
letters, it should be quite intelligible without the addition of Chinese characters, 
always supposing that the transcription system is logical and effective (giving 
all distinctive details in the pronunciation of the words, tones inclusive). Thus it 
should be possible to read off and to understand a tale in Pekinese written with 
Wade transcription only (without Chinese characters) or with the National System 
only, just as well as a spoken lecture can be grasped by the ear of a listener. It 
is true that the great number of homophones sometimes makes comprehension 


*) See J. Gibson, A Swatow Index, 1886. The words ^ ^ will there be: classical Ta-hioky ordinary 
wen h u a Tai-hak and colloquial Toa-ok. 
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difficult but the p a i h u a has created a series of elucidating devices to facilitate 
matters (e. g. classifiers, synonym-compounds etc.). 

But at the very moment we apply our transcription — whether Wade, National 
System or any other Mandarin »romanization)> — to the literary language, even 
though we do it carefully, with tones, all intelligibility becomes hopelessly lost. 
The extreme number of homophones raises insuperable obstacles, no longer mitigated 
by the tricks used in p a i h u a for elucidation. It is therefore impossible to 
transcribe a page out of Mencius or Tso chuan or an essay by Han Yii or a com- 
mentary by Chu Hi in one of our Mandarin »romanizations)>, discarding the Chinese 
characters, and still make it intelligible. It is simply impossible to understand 
a wen h u a passage written with Western letters only which render nothing 
but the modem Mandarin sounds of the individual words. 

This simple fact, well-known to every student of Chinese, has the immensely unfor- 
tunate practical result that in all our sinological publications: books, articles, reviews 
etc. we cannot possibly do without Chinese characters; whenever there is a Chinese 
word, a name, a book title, a phrase, a sentence or a passage in Chinese, it is necessary 
to insert the Chinese characters. A transcription in Wade or any other Mandarin 
system given alone, without characters, is inevitably unintelligible. In fact, since 
the Chinese characters are indispensable, the practice mostly followed in sinological 
literature is irrational. When leading sinological journals quote Chinese words, 
phrases or sentences first in transcription and then in Chinese characters, 
the former are really quite useless. Such transcriptions in front of the Chinese 
characters are really a meaningless waste of space and printing. 

If, then, in the technical sinological literature, the transcriptions now current 
do not in any way make the Chinese characters superfluous, this means that only 
a very few printing offices can carry out the printing of sinological works, books 
or periodicals; and that even those few have to charge such prices as make the 
publication of sinological literature extremely costly. A great many valuable 
contributions, which could have been published if literary Chinese were intelligibly 
transcribable, now have to remain unprinted because of the prohibitive cost. 

It is evident that if we could invent a system of rendering literary Chinese with 
Western letters (so simple that it could be written out on a typewriter) sufficiently 
distinctive to make a text transcribed in it intelligible without Chinese characters, 
it would be an immense gain to sinological studies: scholarly works could be 
published without difficulty, by any ordinary printing office (without any stock 
of Chinese type) and at not exorbitant prices. 

The problem obviously lies in the distinction of homophones: those scores of 
words which are read alike and therefore become identical when written phonetically 
must be distinguished as effectively as they are when written with Chinese ideographs. 

In the following discussion I propose to use two terms: homophones and 
homonyms. By homophones I mean two words which are pronounced alike 
but are not necessarily written alike, e. g. Engl, hare: hair, read: reed etc. By 
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homonyms I mean words that are both pronounced alike and written alike, e. g. 
Engl, down (below): down (on birds), well (good): well (water), etc. Homonyms 
are necessarily always homophones, but homophones are very often not homonyms. 

Our transcription problem evidently lies in this: how can we prevent the numerous 
homophones from being, at the same time, homonyms? 

The first expedient that comes to one’s mind is to introduce a certain measure 
of historical spelling, which would distinguish in the written forms many words 
pronounced alike in Mandarin, just as in English an historical spelling differentiates 
homophones like right: write etc. Since we know through linguistic researches 
the pronunciation of the word, on the one hand, around 600 A. D. ()>Ancient Chineses) 
and, on the other hand, in early Chou time (»Archaic Chinese))), it would be quite 
feasible to introduce such historical spellings; they would, to a certain extent, 
be analogous to the wen h u a readings in dialects like Swatow, as described 
above. Take, for instance, the Pekinese final -ien, occurring in very large word 
groups. These could be split up into smaller groups by applying the values of 
Ancient Chinese, and several steps further by applying the values of Archaic 
Chinese (in the following examples we disregard the tones): 


Pekinese 

Ancient Chinese 

Archaic Chinese 

iSE chien 

kan 

kan 

chien 

kdn 

kdn 

IK chien 

kdn 

ken 

W chien 

g'idn 

g'ian 

lit chien 

kwn 

kidn 

M chien 

kien 

kian 

S chien 

kien 

kien 

M chien 

tsien 

tsidn 

U; chien 

leant 

klam 

^ chien 

kdm 

kldm 

M chien 

kdm 

kem 

^ chien 

g'idm 

g'liam 

chien 

dz'idm 

dz'iem 

^ chien 

ktvm 

klidm 

^ chien 

kiem 

kliam 

fSf chien 

tsiem 

tsidm 


Thus, to one final ’ien, in Pekinese, corresponds ten in Ancient Chinese and 
sixteen in Archaic Chinese. In other words, a very strong and effective phonetic 
differentiation of the syllables in Archaic Chinese has already been considerably 
reduced in Ancient Chinese (Arch. *ian, -ien and 4dn having coincided in Anc. 
‘ien, etc.) and to a large extent abolished in Modern Mandarin, in which a whole 
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long series of finals that were earlier well kept apart have coincided in one: -ien. 
Similar conditions obtain in regard to other finals. It is obvious, then, that the 
homophones will not be nearly as numerous in the literary texts if we transcribe 
them with the sounds of Ancient Chinese as they are when transcribed with the 
sounds of modem Mandarin, and that they are still further reduced in number 
in a most drastic way if we go so far as to transcribe the Confucian classics with 
the sounds of Archaic Chinese. There will still be a considerable number of homo- 
phones, it is true, even in Archaic Chinese and even among the commonest words 
(e* g- ^ ^ all Arch, ^{eng in even tone), but not to such an extent that it 

would disastrously impair the intelligibility. 

However, even if wen h u a texts could be intelligible without Chinese 
characters if transcribed with a very strong admixture of historical features, it 
is quite obvious that this is not the proper solution of the problem, for the simple 
reason that the sinologues (except perhaps a few specialists in linguistics) can 
never be expected to take the trouble to learn such an archaizing mode of spelling. 
We must find other expedients to avoid all homophones being at the same time 
homonyms. 

Our thoughts naturally turn to the radicals; after all, we are here concerned 
with literary Chinese and a system of transcription for the use of scholars. 
No serious student of literary Chinese can do without a thorough knowledge of 
the Chinese script and of some 4—5000 characters. He must know them perfectly 
and at once recognize their radicals, since he has constantly to use works like 
Ts’i yiian or Ts’i hai. Thus, there is nothing to prevent our drawing upon the 
radicals for distinguishing homophones and ensuring that they are not homonyms. 
After all, the radicals are, in the majority of cases, quite significant and helpful, 
e. g. iS ch'eng^-149 ’sincere’ contrasting with ^ ch'eng^-32 ’earthen wall’. 

If we now try this road whole-heartedly, altogether discarding the idea of 
historical spelling, we may make an experiment and write out some wen h u a 
texts in Wade Pekinese (or in National System Pekinese), with the figure of the 
radical added to each word, e. g. the first line in Mencius: Sou^-29 yilan^-162 
chHev}-24 li^-166 erh^-126 lai^-9, yi^-8 chiang^-41 yvi^-74 yi^-9 li^-18 nm^-30 kuc^-31 
hu^-4. The result is encouraging: a great many of the words will at once become 
clear to a reader who knows literary Chinese and Chinese characters. But it is 
still not quite satisfactory: the number of homonyms will still be far too great. 
More extensive tests very soon convince us that we must necessarily introduce a 
certain amount of historical spelling as well, in order to distinguish some of the 
still much too frequent homonyms. But it is evident that we should limit ourselves 
to what is absolutely necessary in order not to shock too much those who are used 
to the rendering of literary Chinese with Wade Pekinese forms. 

In the fairly extensive experiments which I have made I have based myself 
on the Wade system, for the simple reason already stated: that it is, so far, the 
system most widely accepted (not unmerited, since it has its very good points). 
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But I have first of all applied those slight modifications mentioned above (cAt, 
tsi for chihf tzu, pie for pieh^ chert for chert). 

As to the historical spellings which I have found necessary as a result of 
comprehensive tests, they can be limited to two: on the one hand, we have to 
distinguish between ki : tsi etc. (Wade chi etc.) and hi : si etc. (Wade hsi etc)., 
as already practised by all the French and many other sinologues. On the other 
hand, the j u s h e n g words have to be spelled with their original finals: -A, 

-p. 

These distinctions suffice, in fact, to distinguish words which in unmodified 
Wade are homonyms, to such an extent that a wen h u a text so transcribed 
and with radical figures added to the words becomes intelligible to every scholar 
who knows wen h u a and the ordinary stock of Chinese 
characters. In most cases the figure added after the transcribed word in 
modified Wade will tell him at once which word (and character) is intended. 

That this measure of historical spellings introduced as a modification into the 
Wade system is sufficient to give lucidity in ordinary wen h u a texts^) will 
be seen from the tables at the end of this paper. They comprise about 4900 of the 
most common characters in Chinese (quite an ample stock, being far in excess of those 
forming the first part of Soothill’s dictionary) and in transcribing them according 
to the principles just mentioned we shall have no more than 233 cases of homonyms. 
This number is by no means fatal. It is a well-known fact that ordinary English 
has a great number of homonyms’*) and yet literary English is beautifully clear 
and unambiguous: the inconvenience of the homonyms is obviated by the context 

Matters will be more complicated in sophisticated texts like Liao chai ch! yi, which abounds in 
rare and difficult words (and characters); but more explicit means can then be used, see below. 

*) Even if we limit our selection to ordinary English words, it is easy to adduce great numbers of 
homonyms. We give here a selected list which (since many of the instances represent three different 
words) comes to about 300 examples of homon 3 rms: arch, arm, art, ash, bait, bcdl, bark, bass, bat, 
batten, bay, bear, beetle, bill, bit, bloat, bloom, blow, boil, bolt, boom, boot, bore, boss, bound, bowl, 
box, brake, bray, breeze, broil, brook, buck, buffet, bull, bush, butt, can, cant, cape, caper, card, carp, 
case, chaff, chap, chase, chime, chink, chop, clam, cleave, club, cobble, cock, cod, cope, com, count, 
cow, crab, cricket, dam, date, deal, desert, dense, die, dock, don, down, drill, duck, dudgeon, dun, 
egg, elder, fair, fast, fawn, fell, felt, fend, file, fine, fit, flag, fleet, fold, font, former, found, fray, fret, 
fry, gin, gloss, gore, grate, grave, ground, giun, hack, hail, halt, hatch, hide, hind, hip, hop, host, hue, 
jade, jam, jar, jetty, lade, leike, lap, lark, last, lawn, lay, league, lean, leech, left, let, lie, light, line, 
limp, list, letter, loaf, loom, loon, low, mail, march, mark, maroon, mass, mast, match, mate, mean, 
meet, mew, might, mine, mint, miss, mole, mortar, mould, mum, muse, nap, nave, neat, net, nick, 
paddock, pale, pall, pawn, peck, peer, pelt, perch, pie, pile, pitch, pluck, pole, pore, port, pound, prize, 
prune, pulse, punch, quail, quarry, quiver, race, rack, rail, rake, rally, rank, rape, rate, ray, rear, reef, 
refrain, rent, repair, rest, riddle, ring, rock, rook, rose, row, rum, rush, rut, sack, sage, sallow, sash, 
saw, scale, school, scout, scuttle, seal, see, share, shed, sheer, shiver, shoal, shore, size, skate, soil, sole, 
sound, spar, spill, spit, spoke, spruce, stable, stalk, steep, steer, stern, still, stole, stoop, story, stove, 
strain, strand, stroke, stud, supine, swallow, swcum, tang, tattoo, temple, tend, tender, tense, trick, 
till, tilt, tire, toil, toll, tract, trace, trap, trump, turtle, van, venal, vice, volt, wax, weigh, well, wise, 
yard. 
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clearly showing which of two homonyms (down ’below’ or down ’fur’ etc.) is 
intended. The same is true of the homonyms in our tables below. 

It might be objected that 4900 characters are not sufficient for writing out 
literary Chinese and that, if we add some 2000 more characters, the number of 
homonyms will rise in a fatal way. Experiments have convinced me, however, 
that this risk is not very great; the homonyms do not augment as much as one 
might expect. 

Moreover, in Chinese we have a means — not available in Enghsh — of reducing 
the homonyms still further. Obviously we can add, after the radical figure, a second 
figure, indicating the radical in what is left, after subtraction of the first radical. 
Thus A jen^-9 and tl jen^-9 can easily be distinguished by writing the latter 
jen^-9\7\ ki*-149 and ffi lci^-149 can be written: the former Id^- 149:24, the 

latter ki*'149:49. This principle could easily be followed in all the cases of homonyms 
in our tables below, so that it is quite possible to eliminate every case of homonyms, 
which is impossible in English texts. But I am convinced that this method of 
additional elucidating figures will be necessary only in rare cases and need be used 
mainly in cases where the writer doubts whether his reader will recognize an unusual 
word with only its principal radical indicated. 

In principle, then, we have arrived at the result that a modified Wade system 
with the addition of a few historical spellings and with radicals added after each 
word will suffice to transcribe a wen h u a text, making the Chinese characters 
superfluous. But there remains the technical question: how can this transcription 
be )>brushed up)> so as not to look too clumsy and ugly? 

Obviously, the first requirement is to eliminate Wade’s tone-marks: the raised 
figures in the upper right-hand comer. They are impossible on a typewriter, are 
detested by the printers and cannot be maintained if we have to add radical figures 
behind. We must find tone marks which go organically into the transcription. 
It would seem natural to adopt Couvreur’s diacritical marks on the vowels, e. g. 
sie {hsie^) sie (hsie*) sii (hsie^), sii (hsie^), but though that would not shock a 
Frenchman, it would never be accepted by the English and American writers, 
still less by their printing offices. 

I propose, therefore, a simple system which can easily be composed in the smallest 
printing office. 

1) No tone mark at all indicates shang p’ing sheng, the Pekinese 
1st tone, except in words with initials I, m, n, j, in which it indicates the h i a 
p’ing sheng, the Pekinese 2nd tone^), e. g.: 

a) hiu9 (hsiu^), S tung75 {tung^), ^ cVv4inll6 (cKuarP) 

b) ^ lai9 (lai^), R menl69 (men*), i| nanl72 (nan^), iw ju38 (/n*). 


Words with these initials never have the 1st tone, except a few colloquial words, e. g. US « of 
no importance in the transcription of literary Chinese. 
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2) A semicolon between the syllable and the radical figure indicates h i a p ’ i n g 
s h e n g, the Pekinese 2nd tone, e. g.: 

Ving\9 (Ving^), cWang\50 (ch'ang^), S: p'en,108 (p'en^), W ho;9 (ho^) 
^ ivan;40 (uxin^), # shenJlS {sherv^), 

3) A colon after the syllable indicates shang sheng, the Pekinese 3rd tone, e. g.: 

tsing:7 (chin^), kan:66 (kan^), S li:145 (IP), 

4) A hyphen after the syllable indicates k ’ ii sheng, the Pekinese 4th tone, e. g.: 

chang-1 {chang^), ^ fu’40 (fu^), IS hien-170 (hsierP), 

5) Final -k^ 4, -p (not pronounced) indicate j u sheng, the )>entering tone)>, 
now lost in Pekinese but living in many Mandarin dialects, e. g.: 

fS 8uk9 (su^), ^ lit75 {IP), 8ipl24 (haP). 

In Pekinese, the j u sheng words have been distributed over the first four 
tones, and it would, of course, be easy to indicate this secondary Pekinese tone 
as well, e. g. 8uk\9, lit-75, 8ip\124, but that seems quite superfluous, all the more 
since the tones of the original j u sheng words in Pekinese are often vacillating, 
e. g. M 8hu^, In this very simple scheme: 1st tone no mark, 2nd tone ;, 3rd 
tone :, 4th tone -, 5th tone -k, -t, -p, there is thus only one exceptional rule to be 
remembered: that words in 2nd tone with initials I, m, n, j have no semicolon, 
but are written without tone mark, like those in the 1st tone. 

It might be objected that a line in this transcription will be long and clumsy. 
But it should be observed that the transcription proper (in letters) occupies less 
space than Wade’s, since the whole 1st tone and a part of the 2nd tone do without 
any tone marks at all, and that the adjoined figures for the radicals require no more 
space than the Chinese characters which, in the present practice, are added after 
the transcribed words. 

There is, however, an important means of achieving a considerable simplification. 
If we select a series of common grammatical words (mostly auxiliaries) and 
transcribe them without addition of the radical number, the very fact that they 
lack such determinants singles them out as being grammatical words, and the reader 
will at once recognize which words are intended. This entails a very considerable 
saving of space. Our list of such words with simplified spelling is as follows: 


che ^ 

hu ^ 

nai 

n 

t8'% 

IH: 

yi 


chi 

jan ^ 

neng 

m 

wei 


yih 


chu ^ 

jok ^ 

put 


weih 


yu 


er ifif 

ju 4n 

8i 

m 

wu 


yH 


fei 0 

ki ^ 

80 

m 

wut 


yllh 


fu ^ 

k’i # 

8ht 


ye 


yllU 

m 

lut ^ 

k’o 

tek 

n 

yeh 

m m 

il 

m m 

ho fer 

mok 

Uek 

m 

yen 

n 
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To this list might be added, with a view to the novel literature in early p a i 
h u a, the following items: 

chok ^ ma pa ^ tsai ^ tsi 

liao T 'nio ^ iik ify tsiu ^ yao ^ 

It should be pointed out that the forms weih, yehy yih, yUh, yilll, ii break away 
from the Wade system and are arbitrarily chosen spellings as contrasts to wei, 
ye, yi, yU, Observe also that there are no tone marks in our lists, except in the j u 
s h e n g words, such marks being here unnecessary. 

Two important points remain to be discussed. 

On the one hand, we must decide what to do with the numerous characters 
that have two or several readings. There is, for instance, read ch'a when 
meaning ’to diverge’, is'l when meaning ’uneven’. Now, if we transcribe the latter 
ts'i48, the reader will rack his brains to identify the character, since ts'i is a very 
rare word. We must therefore proceed in another way. For each character we 
choose its most common reading or one of its most common readings and make 
that reading its »dictionary form», what the Chinese philologists call j u tsi 4n ^ 
(see Lu Te-ming’s King tien shi wen), regarding the other reading as a special 
variation. Thus the principal reading and hence the basic transcription of ^ is 
ch'a48, and in the other case we have to write ts'i{ch'a48). In the same way we 
have to write the first line in Mencius: Sou:29 put y1lan-(y1lan:162) ts'ien24 
li:166 er lai9, since iS here is read in the 4th tone. This method of using a 
parenthesis may appear clumsy, but it is the only means of achieving clarity. On 
this point, however, a certain amount of compromise is advisable. The char. ^ 
has, besides its )Klictionary readings ch'a and its rare reading ts'i, a third reading 
ch'ai (when meaning ’to send out’), and since this reading is nearly as common 
as cA’a, it is not necessary to resort to the cumbrous mode of writing ch'ai(ch'a48), 
but we can write directly ch'ai48, for the reader will recognize a word ch'ai48 just 
as readily as the primary ch'a48. There are some 3 scores of such characters 
which will have double readings (since they are both common and easily recog- 
nized) in our tables below, cases like ^ ch'eng;4 and 8heng-4, kan5 and 
k'ien\5 etc. 

The second point is more difficult. Wade’s system is ruthlessly Pekinese: it 
renders even extreme local Pekinese peculiarities, aberrations from the general 
laws of phonetic evolution in Pekinese, without regard to other Mandarin dialects. 
Thus, for instance, M ought to give Pekinese cheng, according to the ordinary 
»Lautgesetze», but for some reason still obscure it has given Pek. chen and so it 
is written in Giles, Mathews, Soothill, Fenn etc. But the majority of Mandarin 
dialects have cheng (we need go no further away form Peking than K’aifeng to 
find this) and there is no reason for us to incorporate this Pekinism in our set of 
standard readings. Somewhat different is the case of This is not, like a 
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word living in the spoken language but a literary word. The Pekinese sien-shengs 
read it hil (Wade h&U}) and so it is given in most dictionaries (e. g. Giles and Mathews) 
but the correct reading (given in Couvreur) is k'il (Wade cKil}), as is clearly indicated 
in the authoritative sources for literary readings, the Ts’ie-yiin-Kuang-yun and 
the King tien shi wen. The aberration M is due to the fact that ^ is often written 
with the short-form i®, and this character is in ordinary cases (= ’empty’) read 
hil (h8il)\ hence ignorant sien-shengs have misread it as hil even when it stands 
for and furthermore have carried over this hil (hail) to the rare character 
We have, of course, not the slightest excuse for perpetuating this mistake; Couvreur 
is entirely right. It would seem best, then, to give each word the reading which 
corresponds to the general laws of phonetic evolution in Mandarin (e. g. ^ cheng)^ 
or (in regard to purely literary words) the reading which is indicated by the 
authoritative sources (e. g. ^ k'il); but these sound rules cannot, in fact, be applied 
without exception. There is, for instance, the common word which was Anc. 
Chin, tieu, and which should give Mand. tiao; but it is read niao etc. (with initial w-) 
in all Mandarin dialects, and must therefore be transcribed niao: 196, Similarly 
S Anc. kudu ought to be Pek. kun^ but it is in fact pronounced k'uUy and since 
the aspirate is general in Mandarin, we should transcribe it k>un72. 

On the other hand, a reading like ^ too a Pekinism, and with a view to Man- 
darin in general we ought properly to transcribe o:62. But the form too (though 
really a localism) is so largely inculcated in sinological literature that a too:62 
will be recognized at once by most readers, whereas a o:62 would look very unfami- 
liar; hence it is best here to make an exception from the general rule and accept 
the Pekinism. Again, has really in Peking the literary reading and we 
ought to transcribe it lukl2\ but the transcription liu (colloquial reading) is so 
familiar to every student of Chinese, and so well supported by similar forms in 
other Mandarin dialects, that a transcription liukl2 seems preferable. 

In this way, a certain amount of compromise is needed, and our lists below are 
an attempt to find a resonable )>middle way». It will deviate, because of these 
considerations, from the readings in Mathews in a few cases; it also deviates from 
Mathews in a number of cases in which this dictionary is decidedly wrong (e. g. 
fi, 8, etc). Since Mathews is the most widely used large dictionary today, 
I have thought it useful to add, in the lists below, an (M) after such words in which 
my reading and Mathews’ are at variance. 

In the transcription proposed above, the first chapter in Mencius will look thus: 

Meng-37 tsl kien-47 Liang75 Huei-61 toang\96, Wang\96 yilei73: 80u:29 yut 
yilan-(yilan:162) t8'ien24 li:166 er lai9, yikS taiang41 yu yi li-18 tvu;30 kuok31 
hu? Meng-37 tai tuei’41 yilet73: toang\96 ho pit61 yilet73 li-18 ^ yik8 yu jen9:7 
yi-123 er yi:49 yih, Wang, 96 yilet73 ho yi li-18 tou\30 kuok31, ta-37 fu yilei73 
ho yi li:18 wu',30 kia40, aht-33 ahu-53 jen9 yilet73 ho yi li-18 wu\30 ahenl58, Shang-1 
hia-1 kiao8 cheng60 li-18 er kuok31 wei;26 yih, Wan-140 aheng-4 chi kuok31, aht-79 
k'i kiln30 che, pit ta'ien24 aheng-4 chi kia40, toan-140 ia'il:29 ta'ien24 yen^ 
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ts'ien24 t8'U:29 pokl06 yen put wei put to36 yxh, Kou\140 wei hou-GO yi-123 er 
sienlO li-18, put tot37 put yen-184. 

In our tables below the radical figure has been written out only with the first 
word in each group; the reader can easily supply it in the following cases, the 
words being arranged in the order of the radicals. When the radical is the same 
in two words inside one group, i. e. when there is a case of homonyms, a small 
circle has been added after the second word, so as to make it easy for the reader 
to survey the frequency of the homonyms. As already stated, they are in fact 
quite rare (one case in twentyone characters). 

The syllables have been arranged in the order of the unmodified Wade system 
such as we find it, for instance, in Goodrich’s Pocket Dictionary. Hence, after 
our syllable ch'eng follow our syllables ki (kiky kit, kip) si {siky sit, sip)y because they 
correspond to Wade’s syllable chiy which has its place after ch'engy and they are 
followed by our Jkia, kiang-tsiangy kiao-tsiao etc. corresponding to Wade’s cAta, 
chiangy chiao etc. After our syllable hou follow our syllables hi (hik, hity hip) si 
{siky sity sip)y since they correspond to Wade’s hsiy and they are followed by our 
hiUy hiang-siangy hiao-siao etc. which correspond to Wade’s Asia, hsiangy hsiao etc. 
And after our syllable Vung follows our syllable tsly because it corresponds to Wade’s 
syllable tzu. With these exceptions, the order is alphabetical. 
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a/7<3fl ai-^M aiUW^W} ai-dl 

antiO an:^ 4% an-kC % CLn^\i£C^ ^ 

anj-IOg^ ao;CC. ^ ao '1 cka 37 

chjx-H ckcJ<lfy^^^(M) chatCH^^fiA^^ cKitp (Ift^J ^ 
clv.’a£.1;^^;!K ck’a.;lF cliktlg^'J ^ cft’aprt^^ J 

ckaitlO^ 

ckaniS t5 /^J ckaix:4H cJia.n.~‘j 

ck'anaM iiSKM) 
ckW:,ooJ[t^® ckW-z/f-i m 


cka,.y.(M ckan^-l ckk^38 

ch.an^;i1^ % ckaiij;5’5yi^ ckang-') 

1’^ ‘'if 30 flS chao-.Oi yg A.. ckao-|0 

3 f is m. ck’ao n^S ck-ao,-/^7 1 %h M J 


ck’ao:30o'^'y4'>- eke 141 eke Mlf ckeHW^ cket 30 

ckcp4/ ck’e,\53^ ck’e:tktt ck'^t40fR 

ck.’en.30 o^ 01^ ck’en;31 

cKien.;|41^(M) ck’tn.'75;l^^"^l,^^ cfte.Ti^7 

^/M) cken3.64^^^ cKen^-tV^i^ 

ck’enj i 4 ck’enji I 

cken^ :|41il,ff ck’eu^-llS # keSl^ ^ 

kkjii ^ ^ ^ ^ 

kkt5t‘'l^^(M) t^ki5r;|$1:|^:| b’i-iil^tn u’iUi 
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h’it I -b -Alt/], h'if m \ k Lr. ^ J 

kio^MtUiL^ kixtoA 

kva.'i£^ k'uL-Cl!^. k’mtW^ k’iapilt'o^^ kt.o.ri^'i kLaxM^ -iSy^ 

^ k'ianj 113 k’uLrtj;fr7?^ ts’tan^lS’^ ts’tAn5 

k iao 

tsi<icl5’^f^^.'%: tt>Laa-\i 

tsuu)-30<^'i^-^^ k'uU) ^ k'lAoMST^ kWi-Wt 

^ ts'iciOiC\-\'^M.^. ts’icLa^aifi ti'LCLO-‘){^ifi 
kit-lHi^^ kic-^t 

ts^30<^ hU:-3S^^ tsiet 

^ k'ie; k’l^p^l 'I'^'ll^ol^o^ 

k'iet^^H,^ tsVeOS. ts’^38^ kioi. 

f'^ kun.:^^^ i-A ^ ^ ICLtn.-Y^i^.'^'J 

tsieixos"^ ^1 gii^ 

ts cea-i k’teatiyn jt o(MJ^^ f ^ 4 J 

ftcuiS” k'^TuliJ) X,§^_ J 

ts’i:ea‘?<f^oftf.#fto^Pf ts’tea;^^^^ tsW-^frli 

% ^ ckih-^i A. ckM7>^ $ 

jk yjkffl c k i -^ A •^- ‘l'^ /^o ^ 

ckct3g?^£.k/k 

dap 3lt^ Sb A(M)t t ck’i;30ot^5^^ 

A’i:;31;ttl^t ^ ck’L:rY^^I^-M.iii ck’t-S^ 

ck’t Ic I^ ^ (M) ^ /f ckk t: 3^) ^ kCia ‘J 4 

kcn.ut^nti$ 

}^YIL tsi’V-.^Y^ tilTt-<^^i$ k’inlC^A. k’trtjH 

ts’uvjlUl b’m=40 3l h’cn-8S;t. J 
Jctn^st.^ 55.^1^.^ ktn5-n^1^-^ 
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tsi.»v<j70 ^ ^ isLn^-SSy$ 

ii'in(^iSypi ^ ts 1113161 kiu.:h 

isitcCHiU. t^iu.:i5y^ 

k'uLLl^A.^^ 

ti’iii; \ct-^ ^ k.:.iu3 51 k : $C M ^ kW^ SI 

k’Un^ -U ^ ckok ^ ^ 

ckot 30 ck’o k ct ^ ^ 0 clt’or76|;ik 

ckou30^^\ ckoiJi.:S0'^ ^ cK.ou-|3^% 

ckWC‘t^^ cK.W=U 

^ ck,’ou-l3ll ch.^:3$.^ 

ckukso 

ck’u.-/Vl^ ckak^l^fe^ ck.’utl7 
itl.-jli^ ckao, dk'u.a.i-JO'^'^ cknaii^l ^ ckaau:|5?^ 

clvuait.-5 ck.' ucLTL^l )l[ ^ cklaan,y'^'^^y^;^5,i^ cK-’uait;30 

cJv'itan.-l^'^'l cJuiATi3-J3^^^ii^ 

ck-’uan^ 10 ^.^ ^ cK!u<i.it^;5'(7i|i^ ck.’ uan 3 ; 1 6^ ^1 ckVan^-lS^'J _J 

cku-ei ckaeC- 6 ^i:(M)J(M; cJiaei-3lJ^l^M..^:^t^ clOucdO 

«X;<;X ck’ac:;3l4:^ii^j^ cK:uci;64^(M) cka«.l30^it c/uiix:/^ 

clt’an.71#^^ d!u.n-,$S ckViirl'tl^ cku.n 5 l 

cU„5=l4^;^^^i^ cUn5-2.tYt^i- J 
ckVn^ 10 ^ ck’aii3;44^yi’^i^ ckVn^.^^j^ C^u’uJ^3^67:^^ J 

kiikto^^:mmm^ 1% 

Jtkt75;j=j^ tsk|4oJ istl:X5 5:^ 

k’a;i4^^fT lc’a-i«^^ k’ak73\&^^l^ k’at4'kg;tib 
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k’^l ® IcW't 

.^(M) k’uart-is^"^ ts’iuuL;|| -i: 

kiruOO;^ kiU-lli!^^l^}^f' tswi-l ik J 

k'iLn.3]Wi(^) k'iinjll3t44- tsarLjl7:^^i^ ervil.^. er,-/o^(i?ii) er.-8f 

f at i ft ^ ^ fapktyt farr.SC^ 

fan^ farr^i^ J 

^an-75 >C> |^an^32,;^^ ^ ^ |aivij ; ^ 3 ^ j 

I^Q/Yl^ : ^ d Tt^ - ^ feuil-wC 

fcC: 21® ^ ^ j:ti-30 ot ^ 5f) S f eTu IS 55 

^e7t;31:^^^^(*'1^^55 |<n:||'1^;0 fen-^Y555'^o^ S /S. ^ f*^’'6^ 

feng;110Ml^ fcrtg-l^f^ ^ 
fot>(^ foajS^yS-^-^ fou:30^^ fou4 

^ 

luit.-gf^®^- KaL-S^"^ Ivanil^. Kaii)l7 ^ Kan.:/2t 

^ karv-i I i f .^f ^^of yf '/%o '/%o ^ $f kan.3 ;1S 

kaoWO^ kao)20^$^'^ ka4?:3g^?- kao--38i4- 

.kekl<)5S ke»v 5 l 04 y|:_ ktn,:iofM^ kcu-(il i'^ keitgS^ 

ktii5;6lii^>(it koSOui" koj^['i^)4a ko-i5¥^i kokn^ 

lu)i:3o4li.^t'fSi|#t kopio^^^of^ koiLiiyi 
ffy kou.:30u^ kou-^^^J^ k<t30'j|^ 

U:ll^|(M)^M)^(M)^t(M) ki:30 

$ k:J<i5f^^ kilt «r >iit:(M) Up 30 
5 M 3 /^ ^ 5 L-| 2 ) 0 i<J s ik 36 ^ 

m^Myy M iM^ s-dcit, s ip ivi f S.ri. 
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ifk. 7' ^ k licit Iviap 2il;£. 

k.i-ang-3^t^ ^ S i<i-n^ 55 ^ ^ S iaa^; 5'3 

^ ltiao3(J^ kLao;7<? 

h.t<a-o =710^ K, ta^“ iawho"^ 

ido-oiiftyj^ Suw-304i 4^^^ j 

kCcp7Y^|;|,^^ 5ie7*gl. 

siejiS^ff sic:40^^(M) 

k:en.6if^XX.#f k^eniJoA#"] 

iilctu^ sUrt-iiFy^ sic-n-.n^ ^ 

Ic It^alte/fTK^.# kin-IC^i^ 5laCI>\:-v^^ 
kCn^m^^ k:n^;IS^J ktnq-l 

7'’? ^ i^ ^ sing ^ 1 1^ ^ i$. 5iaj : Id 55^ St)t3-3X 3^1^- ‘l’^. J 

kcVlT^;^ kcu=75.J=5 Scu;i\^:^ siic-llS^M'^ 

liLuii^;oX>;^<,l^ ^ k kiun^-iC^_ kuJO'^f' 

k^-5^0^ kalc7tM'>if^ sa|30f 
sm-:55;^ 5U-35 sukiic.^-^ _, 
sai«^^rti&A kacia3(J#;t^0f Xtf luu^a;61®Akii«n-iJ 

Suaa^^ SuxLrx,pO;^ S^rL-.lCt^ kilen7:^ j 

kilek3‘1^|4- kiletlicf^^ SileklS^'j ^:id\13% ftilnH^^. 

kiln- l¥i M siln. C I m (M) (Mj'g (Mj san.;lt/%^^i^ ^ 
.^/■l 5aa-'/6ll(i(M)1^ ku.30 ^ ku.; 33 ^ 

c^) U:55->it3Ei.A h.a-7^ ^ 

Itcit3| ^ kiuj. kuajm^j 

kud-ll kaaklS^ kuat 85 kuaij^l l',^,;^ j 

kaaL-3l5llt. kuaaT^ k-u-ciaj 51 ® 

kiian:35 3#gl.^l^ kucia-30t^:^g 
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kuet;3l \3lfe)>ei|3il lix^ci-Cl kuci-Sl^o^^ ^to 

0^ ^ kn.Tv32.^^ ‘I"^ ku.n.fi5^ kun.-^/ 


ktLii^ sc ku}i.^}h0^^iL^^XAr.ix^yj$j kuii3;30 

K.ung-g 5 ^||^ ku^-l| 3 ^\^^ kuok Cl 

4SMt kuotss-y^p.^ 

kiit m^o tk'^t ^iks 


■If yLt I t)ip Cl ft itit t jc.n^s£:/f^0) 

'ft jait:l3^^ j £ 1113 : 30 joji^-l'rt^ 

3^0*75^^ j£i£):6^t^^^ je-OI A, 

jen:CI.E±. 4 i.^ 10 ^ jeTt-‘^i'i 3 Q#;M. 

jit7tfl jcik5li^(;^J# jot HO jouk)30\-^ 
JLI. / ju-3l!j^ jup II 

A juaTu:|^l;^.^^ jueiltO.^ jne^WO:;^. juec-^irji^fel^liL 

juu-g5 juajHTt 

Xl-.^ kai31;t|> kai:<;($^ kai'l k'di IC^ 

k’aiili^JrL-liMfi) k’ai-^nte kan5flT4f^„^.yg J 

kaiv^C|^.^4^#^l kaii-S-l^flf^l^.-^ 
k'art; k(ln,-|‘1^4 kaaglgl^'J :J'i, 

k a 115537 ^.^^ kouijrOrl^/^ kan^-gA^^^AXC- 

k£io75^^S#^f kao.li-^^oi^^.^ kao-30^1# Icki'f^ 

^ k’ao.-^^H-Xf^M)^ k’ao-73f;^^ kenlJ^il^g: kea-|3gr< 

k’eu:31# ^ Iceiie 53 ^ ^ IM kcn 3 nr^C J 

keii^-T^C k’eii 5 ko30 l<o:30^ ko -1 

kok30^4§-i^^^£f^ fl]^ kotistJ'S kopHl^r#^ 
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k’ok krotffir 

k’opill;6^ kou.lO'jQ kou,-i3 

k’outJOa J 

kW-30<7f#o^^ 

ka-Sl kuklS^^^ 

iXMo ku.tChit'Mi k’ui8#*J^ k’tL=/«fO^ Kc- 53^# fc’uU(; 

k’c^t//^j^ ICu^ 5SJ:0iA*^ k {xxlMO^ ICtua.'25^^^^|''^i^. 

jcuat ^1^ k’ua.37 ^ k’lua. 157 k.ucLi^Jsf2. ku-at:^/(- 

kitat- k'uot-n,^ uait. W A 

kw-K) 

^ k’uaaiVi^^^^ kuait^ 10 ICad.nj:53y^ kiuaa^'IOi.i^ j 

k*uaa^ll.t£ k'uanj;‘jlt'^J, k katu ^ 

k’uti-;3^^;^ kuYLSS-'}^ kun-75^ 

kurvSl^ ^ k*an-3||^ lcun/^‘?Y^^ 

;r^ f X 6 ^ t kW^^i 

k’u.n.^:375L> kVn^-^^:^$$ ku.o kuo.75J^ 

kcto-l^liS kaok51 kiu)t^^:J^^(Mj% kkoksi 

k'uctf^ lat istj^ J 

taa- Sir MAWf, Uru^ ^3 

Un.^-S5'>^f^(M) LaoUlS-^j 

Uo-S^ 5^ Uk II ^p/] ^ Ui (o‘\ Ui;3lt ^ 

fAik Lei - 85 Le.^3 75■^^^ Un 5 --/S/f' Li 38^ 

li-^i 

let )5^/A A. LipinX^;;^ Lko-u^ 1? 
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Ucuy.iJBjtf Itao- 

U,^•.I5 /i^-|-|; Lla-50^®t 

Uuli$}^ 

LuuiJ^p Luc-gs-y^f luclcA ioiii&M^ 
Lo.| 30^4^ tot:j^# 

ti^a.n37^ iacLTf-Udf J 

Utaa-S” ftL Lu.m. 3^^1^ Lun'IV^#^ Lu .113 llg^^ 

Lan3:31§^ft Lu,^- 55^ UI^IHI).^ U:30§i^ 
U-44>tNA^^- Loiciio^^ Lilt# Lumui30 

•^r Lila.rx,- Cl^'S^' LiXek BXCt 

nta-l^^ mai'S^f^ inai-.lS^^ rtiaC-ISH^ 

^ man. /03 0^ .4'C^ mavL-gS' vrLan.'31;*^_^^ 

TM-O-vi^ 43-7^tC-^^ VC« ynCLol0^^4L^ 

■ ^ mao ! U^??p rnao-i3 m,et 

vx.t.i-%0^ y^%. mzi-4^ 4^0 -I 

m.eT^^ fn TV.cn.: Cl mtn-Clf^ vr-cn^ % 

mL: 51 o mL/cl^"^^ j 

m loo ^4 Yn,uxo: m L ao - 3 S rruiet 

mieTU 15 ^ 0^ .^-$ irLuert: 10^^^ 'j^ M mienrllC^^^ 
muTill^^ mLTir^l TTutnj 13 

ming-'IOg:^ !^(M) mcu- 11.0 j 

y^ molc3t f, pg 
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yrtotCH mou.nS^'fh.^K 

mott-i I ®:Af% yrtiL mtc: 

nvtckl^ ■n.ad4^ im:l63^'P na.-l(;3^|5 nap HO 

noLi-^ nan.2.^ ^ ^ ^ no-nji/ 

naa-nt^ nauj 30 ^ nanj.^l^ naor^l 

rtoo-S?)^^ nci:li^'t0 nei.-l|t^ uen^^l^ nt30 
ul' 130 ^^^. nt/clS^ 

ntan^SSi^^ •n.oang-1^4 7110/7 :116.^ nLao'*t‘t>^ 

nien-^l .'^. ntn^ liT .1^ nLng-‘?Y^ ut.u.^3^ v.lu.'.CI \% 

nol^i^Pi^f no'6l i#^^ nolcIHI^ not nou-|27 

TLLL^S^X.^ nu.i|1^^ na-^l.^. nun- 33 

^iltK\(h'&M- OlTOpfj 

ot 1^‘f 0u71 O'^iS'^. pa.30 

pa:64^ pot/lyv^ |o’aj87 

/iS.^ p’a-'50()3^ il^ p<^‘'=^^^|l: 

p'aL-y^ paii.64 pan:15’-^>l^ pau-l#--#-^ 

pW4^ p’an.;7y^-4^^ p'an-|&^J^:j^3+0^>^ j 

pa7i^50^^P pang :75 pang-75 pVtigHO^ j 

pa*-31^^f&. p’ao^::^^ p'oOj'iO^ 

p’oo-«5i'®«fi. p«i«1^.4.#^4'l# p^t 'I'l!# ptt-‘i'l'^'l^..i^;i^l'S:& 

pcikli;)l6 p'«.i2 p'eii3t::##^f® pk-1-li^ 
peit.37 ^ peu^75>^^ pen-llS.^ p'en.30 p’enjIOS^. j 
pcng'li^.^ peng-161;^ p’eng^l ‘1^ 'T. p’eng;5'1^^;i;^^.^j||^^^ 
p’eng:64^ p’cn^'C^M pU^I pt-3«iMOi^ pt-33^^ 
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'A 

^ r53j^M fdZ3l!E. J 

puxdF3^ = p’ 'uxo'iS''j%3M^ p’i^o;‘?7 ^4, p’tl- 

aoHgfjS p^etlg>J^ 

pun,.t3^i,#Mt. pW^rj^jg 

P’utl; 1 il p’i:cTV-^ I .4^ p LU yi ' • 'i ^ j 

pLU-^^:j>J^;^j| p’ta)3git^S^^ p’tn-.'i^'^t p>t>^ 3 11 ^ >K j 

pun^:| ^ ptnj-=l 

p’ua^-|£s:^'f poS5->ll DO.\51f^ pokgi,^-^ 

U ^3 (M) ^ f , $„.g pot 

p’o51>fljl^l p’o;38®^ p'o- 30[£^^ fokC‘\:^4l 

p'otiS p'ou-j^4^:^L p’oM-'lS^'J pii I po.:3l 

pak |s put'll p'u. 1^7 

# pV-7i#>l4c pVH35^ p’ukii^^l' 41(oJ 

sap in SatlOOS'S. •sfti'32,’il^ San. 1 Z, Saivl 

^ san-(i6^ 5ai\j30^^ san^:30'=’^^ San.g-30^ saoi4^ 

sao:31>^(M)iHt ^ sao-i(,9^ icJcSO# ^ ^ set 76 

se)i^‘j4a ska 85" 5}ui:‘l^(^ skat 71;^^ 
s\\aplC,^^ skai^ skai.-77 skartl^^'J 

Ska^:l67^r^ sLaa-30%;tf 5kan341% 

skan^jW^ 5kan^ .7l,fli^ ^ skatt^-lJ^V^ 5kao^^;t^j 
skaojlW^S sh.ao.414^ skao-30«»^' 3p skooklS’-^^? ske3S% 
sk-cjl^l^t skc;^^^ iktt]3S^%X. J 

Skepdf^ ske>u3^^^pf#Ai^#f(Mj# Skeivj77:t# sko^:30 

OvS5ii f It. sken.'6) 'll 3#4 ^ sktn^ I1 j 

j^ skta^^llO skeng.-IO'i^- ske.i^4 skil^^/'y^^^'fi;^ 
ski;;2l^flf s/ucHtf:^#^^. 

^ '^'^#0 f skik t, A 
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sUu.M'^4-^ j 

5Ka;7S^M)S:^ sh^uHltk.^ sU-5l^)^. 

shM.tu^4Mjm^L^k.^t\i^\ iku- 
a,L IhS^ S^ai-iSO^ iluuingSS^'^IjS sltuxu^g'f 

^ sWtii’-'K. sKun.-IO'} 6^ j 

sWokirM'^ s\mot^)i so30^tt^^ ^oCbfK^ 

^ sok ll(}.^(M)|:^ sou 

sa-3i 

5uaTL)^^^^ Saoji-lli X% j 
Satt;n0ffl3 £ue.w|gg^ 

Sixn-S^? fanj^C 

Sun^-lllM.'^ ta0^T ta-3S A. J 

tatCI \'g.i$_ ta.f> t:'ap>^;f#<,4i^^ 

UL3hK taim^ t’aiSO^^M) _, 

- tan^ ^ #L 

tan:gf:^^^ tan-‘/<g.<’j^^#t^ 0 t’aftSl;^:^:^^ 

# t'arv -,31 ft 0^ yf-^tU 0> t'cui-Slf^^ t’atL-lC^ 

ia^tl‘^|0l^ tanq-lOS^, tan^-40 ^^(Mj Vatu^iS'Mf t’ap^;30 

iaviS/J 

tac-lS^j4^if^^^0A t’aoSO^/liti:^iy^ii^ 
^ Vaoi30>>^A^ 'A^ t'ao.m 14 t’ao-37 1. ttKCO^M) t'ekCI 

tcn^:Ct^4 teu<5-16^^Sr t’en^ ; S? 

tt-31 

i'LlS^jh i'i')30 ^ J 

t’ukisl'it^^i^ tuio-ST 
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ttegg 

f Ucp30<^^m^i;e^^ t>Letiqm 

^ tunSS'}^^^ tienlt^M^ t ^ 

^ ^ "C. ^ t ceru^l ^ y/^' t’ten-iSl ;l^ ^ I 

t(:n5irYT<^^ tLT^:|8lT|i|f 

t'ut3:<^4^j^<0T48fe tatl 

^ to tok53/l^;t^f tot57 

eo)S!^>tft^t% fc’o:3gt t'o-604:.tm 
t*ot)30fl)t. iau,\C,f^^ tou.:C/tif^A^ tou-\0^^ 
l’oa<1^4l t’ou.i^4^X^ fou-'ltt^^ tsap £i,l^cj|^ 

^ ts’at^4^^ tsai.30^^^ tso-i:40 ^ ts<ai44 

ts’at;44i;H'4t.^a^ ts’aujq^y^.^ ts'ai-W^^, j 
tsa-rvllg# t54n-:|5-.^^ t5arL-/44^^|^ ts’oulg^^ll- tslm^6l 

tsanr^i t^-t^ o -fcs’art -8^;^ It tso-TLj'?©#^ j 

Ua/ru5--)30^C# ts'an^-,m^ tsaolH#^ 

bao=7l^||y^^|r tsao-^l t^4. S;MA h’ao64^ ts'ao}3 0<4 

t^iyf ts’ao:l40^. h'<io-iajk 

%. heukl5'4^ heix-^/.4;. hhijU 

^ tsenj31;ti ltii If ts'en3i44;f f ts'en^-ISl^ 

h'ouu^ ts’o*|g^t^^ is'okllJ%i%, h’oiC^^ tsou64 

tsoa lS-d^ hou.-^!^ U^ou^SSy^ UuUSM. tsai 
hu--)l34i^P^ ts ak.70^>^^ butl4^^^ j 

tsvinm^ irs'u.-,co^m'^) ts'ukU^i. ts’uti4’ 

t-saaru)(;7^ buaR.- )10 , ts'uaR;^4^ h’tULrL-S^ ^ j 

ts‘x«-x:30.'?^ HueL-^l t^(Mj^^^(M) ts'uei.'^l 

b’aeti4<i|. tsart4l^i4. 

tsa.'n- C4^ ts’uruTS’^^ ts'un.i344^‘ ts’un.;6|t4 ts'un.-4l‘^ tsuii^^ 
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-tald^P tvx.-'iiif' 

t'a.-30ai. 

J:. tV'\0% t’ukllSt t’ut^ iuanin^ tuan:|ll^ taau-<;ilM(^ 

t^uan,\ 31®^ VlLOJI' 53^ tu€i31^ tuti-IO 
tVeC ^4:^^ t'uei)n<?p|^ t’uci:|30,%Sr Vuci-ICtl^ j 

tuu3£;^#Clf tanWOiat,!. t’urtSO 

^ t'an-/45l^ j 

faii5:75^^).C t’unrlO40 tsl30^^^Mc 

k'cm^ wal41i^ wo-tlSA 

wai’]!^ wOlI-^C^V zoaulS^ ^ 'J^ j 

UarL:3S^^^o^^0:^^^ u)au-4^ wan^gS-yi- 

waag j loang 0i ^ luei 

WtnSSl/%i^ U}tn.', asuK loetL-. IX-^'J wtrt-SOf^ 

A iu€Tu^li4^ iueu^-4S^ 10043^^^ woCt.^ U}0-13\^X wok^O 

iou30^X)Br^^ wa-T^ 

wak44/i. 

'X. Wu.tlOTLi}'^ ija:30«5H^^ j 

ya-T yat yap 31^ y^aiillM-M-'yjX yat-nO 

y aay 37 ^ ^ yaug i4##4i 0^4# Pf- ya^<? 

yany-^l.l^l^y^ yao ; 31^ 

yoo .-30 '’it yao-^4^(M)a|,^^|^ g€;64 

i^e-S-^WL>^ ge-3^3^ yetSO^fltl) gcpIS"^^ 

t y.rvSf y«n,30 ;S ^ 
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^ je-v.: •m.-dk, aen-CT^”l3 

3«93«¥3^ 

1 , 6 , 5.57 

yan^ni^^ y 0.105 -yYi^ 

^ y iiny-lfll ^ ^I^M} y o 70 ^(M) y a.,'<$t 

ifl iH. 

^ yot 110^^^ 

^ yuaoxiy^i,^^ y<icLa-,IO^;^4ia®.ilo>^^li^l.^fC^ 

^(Mjt yaon;)^iit>fiL yaal^-5«i^.^^^o'^^^^ yOek^fe 

yaetci l:^ V3 B f 59 yonn g ^ 

ytLro.:lO)L^I^fI^(M) yu.ro.-3^ f t^f ft 
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hVnsa^M^ 

i. Vu-loM. t’ukll5^ t’ut^ taaix 111:5^ taaTi:|l|^ 

y^ t'attn, ; ^ 1 1^ Vuan.'^i'^^ tuci3i.J^ tmtC-lO 

tVeC t’uci: |30 Vuti-ICt^ j 

iun 3£ ;«#: •)’f tan : m at, ■!_ tun-gsrit. Vu.n,30 

%" i'wrff^S^^ pi^ tan-/45l^ tivn^lS^^ tmix^-Cl j 

t'ane-l04M 

■tsc'3lf.^.5ttl ts'll72M 
ts'cmjiL u;al4li^ wa.:1gX 

wail']0^ ujai-3^^b waulg^ ^ li;ait;'3 j 

laan^ 85" yi, 

wa-ag J S 't, i w aii^ ;^0 tt 1^^ loaug 0i ^ lueL 

4 f uyeiig f f ♦ wci 

wenSi'yj^j^ f:fl^X wen:iai4'J weu-30f«'^ 

^ wcn^jl^^ toen^-^S^ too4#^ wo'^l^ U)0-|3|^ Wok^O 

wu 30 2x;aj30^ JDa-T 

'fe#o tf u; a-l 1 ^ ^ i;^ wu^hhA 

'/K lou.tlOTL^'^ ija.-30'5H^^ j 

ya-T 5^ yap 31^ ^ fl, yae,17^J^y>C yaC-TO 

y any 37 yang 0^^^ yt" gong^ 

gang-^|.^,^'}j^ yao;3l^^1^^^^ 

^ yoo ;30 '^ic. yao-04^(Mj 0^ ge;64 

ye;5'-tt:^^ ge-3^3^ yetSO'^lltl) yep 75'^^ 
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hM 

iM^0^ ycuiglTl^^ 

^ i s f ^ « 

ytifig 111 111. 

^ (^) ^ y Luxn : ]^/L> y tLarL-38^^.^^>^, © ^ y u^k-^ 

ijiuta 1:^ a f>S uinji s ^ M 

•Sfi 3i.x-3i 2 ta f <A 
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EXCURSIONS IN CHINESE GRAMMAR 


BY 

BERNHARD KARLGREN 


In discussing the problems of Chinese literature, we must keep clearly in mind 
the difference between language and style. It is a well-known fact that 
the difference between literary Chinese (»w e n h u a)>) and colloquial Chinese 
(»p a i h u a)>) is so great as to make them constitute two different languages, not 
only two different styles. 

In all literate nations there has always existed a distinction between literary 
style and colloquial style. The narrative and descriptive parts in a novel, a short 
story, an essay or a history are written in a style noticeably divergent from everyday 
talk; and up to comparatively recent times even in rendering dialogues the authors 
have generally been (more or less unconsciously) influenced by the wish to write 
a refined language and have thus tampered with the rough coUoquial language 
of their actors and brushed it up into a literary or at least a semi-literary style^); 
it is the modem age which has for the first time dared consistently to let vulgar 
persons carry on their dialogues in a vulgar colloquial style that is entirely true 
to nature. 

The difference between wen h u a and p a i h u a is something much more 
fundamental: the grammar is different, a different set of auxiliaries in wen h u a 

Thus, for instance, Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice: 

Chapter 5 (end): i>Pride*, observed Mary, na a very common failing, I believe. By all that I have 
ever read, 1 am convinced that it is very common indeed; that human nature is particularly prone 
to it, and that there are very few of us who do not cherish a feeling of selfcomplacency on the score 
of some quality or the other, real or imaginary.* 

Chapter 6 (beginning): *It may perhaps be pleasant*, replied Charlotte, »to be able to impose on 
the public in such a case; but it is sometimes a disadvantage to be so very guarded. If a woman 
conceals her affection with the same skill from the object of it, she may lose the opportunity of fixing 
him; and it will then be but poor consolation to believe the world equally in the dark*. 

Chapter 8 (middle): *In nursing your sister I am sure you have pleasure*, said Bingley, *and I hope 
it will soon be increased by seeing her quite well*. 

Ibid.: >I cannot comprehend the neglect of a family library in such days as these*. 

Chapter 10 (middle): *Would Mr. Darcy then consider the rashness of your original intention as 
atoned for by your obstinacy in adhering to it?* Ibid.: *You appear to me, Mr. Darcy, to allow 
nothing for the influence of friendship and affection. A regard for the requester would often make 
one readily yield to a request, without waiting for arguments to reason one into it*. 

Chapter 10 (end): *Do you not feel a great inclination. Miss Bennet, to seize such an opportunity of 
dancing a reel?* 
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from that of the p a i h u a ; in many cases different constructions, e. g. the 

80 che l^Jt of wen h u a, no longer current in p a i h u a ; simple words 

in wen h u a replaced by binomes in pai hua; toa certain extent a different 
vocabulary of primary (i. e. not compound) words; and so forth. It has often been 
said that wen hua is to a modem Chinese what Latin is to a modem Italian. 
The analogy is not perfect, but there is a fair amount of truth in it. 

The literary language, wen hua, which comprises many styles, e. g. the 
florid and elegant style of Mencius, the terse and simple style of Tso-chuan, the 
still more laconic style of many Han-time writers, the beautified style of the 
essayists of Liu-ch’ao, T’ang and Sung, the extremely sophisticated style of Liao 
chai chi yi and the simple i>easy wen h u a» i. e. the practical normal prose e. g. 
in commentaries and hand-books, is fundamentally based, as everybody knows, 
on the great literary products of the Chou dynasty. After some brilliant first 
shoots in the early part of the dynasty (Shu king, Shi king), there was the great 
rise of a full-grown body of literature in the centuries 500—200 B. C., the three 
greatest creative masters being Mencius, the Tso chuan author and Chuang-tsi. 
Through them the literary language in China attained to full ripeness, beauty and 
force. We know this literary language very weU indeed, through fairly e^xtensive 
texts, and though the archaic pronunciation of the words was until recently unknown, 
so that we have always had to read off the archaic texts with the pronunciation 
which the individual words have today in modem colloquial, now even the archaic 
sound system and the true readings of the texts have been unveiled during the 
past few decades. The literary language thus created in Chou time became the 
classical language of the Chinese literati, and up to our times the great majority 
of all writings (literary and practical) have been formulated in this i^Latin of China)^, 
in many stylistic variants, it is true, as stated above, but essentially in the same 
language, with the classical grammar (auxiliaries, word sequence, constructions) 
and classical fundamental vocabulary. 

So far all is plain sailing, these elementary facts being well-known to every 
student of Chinese. But then there are some aspects of these language conditions 
which are quite obscure and demand elucidation. We shall here discuss two of 
them: 

1) Was the literary language, created by the great Chou writers, a mirror of 
the colloquial of that time? 

2) When Liu-ch’ao, T’ang, Sung and later authors write in wen h u a, it is 
evidently a »dead language)), a petrified medium they use: every auxiliary, 
construction, phrase occurring in the king canonical books is capable of being 
used in their texts. But was it already so in Han time? When Han-time authors 
continued to write »classical Chinese», did they follow slavishly the grammatical 
patterns of the Chou writers, so that the wen hua ^China’s Latins was already 
fossilized and unchangeable (not in style but as a language), indeed a dead language, 
from the beginning of the Han era? 
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I. 

There are two diametrically opposite opinions on the former question. In 1926^) 
I argued that the Chou-time texts mre reproductions of the spoken language)) of 
that era. It is important to observe that I meant by this that their language and 
the spoken language of the time was one and the same; but obviously there was 
the same difference of style as in most other early literatures, exemplified above 
(Austen) — it stands to reason that when a sentence was committed to writing 
it was not formulated exactly as a ruffian in the surburbs of Chou or a farmer 
in the fields of Lu would phrase it, but it was tidied up and probably made shorter 
and more polished. The important and fundamental point is that, in my opinion 
expressed in 1926, the grammatical system (auxiliaries, word sequence, construc- 
tions) and fundamental vocabulary were the same: the literary language was a 
normalized and moderately stylized reproduction of the colloquial in educated 
circles. In 1927 Henri Maspero, speaking of the time of Mo-tsi (5th c. B. C.), says*) 
»I1 n’est pas probable qu’a cette 4poque langue parl^e et langue ^crite aient beaucoup 
differ6». And in 1928 Hu Shih, in his Pai hua wen hue shi, indirectly expressed 
the same opinion (see below). These three pronouncements are quoted only as 
examples, they contain nothing new or original, the idea expressed is quite simple 
and natural. 

Another group of sinologues, however, hold the opposite view. H. C. Creel 
wrote in 1936*): »When Dr. Hu Shih says that classical Chinese has been a dead 
language for two thousand years, he evidently intends to imply that it was at one 
time actually spoken. Of the literature of the Chou dynasty Karlgren says that 
»these old texts are the natural reproduction of the spoken language)). It is the 
opinion of the writer that this is impossible, that the language of the old texts could 
not have functioned as a spoken tongue. The writer has discussed this with a number 
of Chinese scholars, who have agreed without exception that this was, in their 
opinion, the case. In the first place, the language of the old texts was too laconic. 
. . . This brevity of the old texts has its good points, but it undoubtedly makes 
for difficulty of understanding. There are many passages which one could not 
possibly understand without the help of a commentary . . . And to suppose that 
this frequently equivocal medium could serve for the rapid and easy exchanges 
of conversation is, in the opinion of the writer and of those Chinese scholars 
with whom he has discussed the matter, quite mistaken. — Professor Karlgren 
says: )>. . . that these old texts are the natural reproduction of the spoken 
language, is clear from the fact that the language is just as short and concise, 
with simple words, even when animated conversations or philosophical discussions 
were reproduced^. There is nothing, however, to preclude the possibility that 


Philology and Ancient China, p. 43. 
*) La Chine Antique p. 472. 

*) T’oung pao 32, p. 125. 
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conversations, like everything else, were reduced to the literary style when 
written^.^) 

In 1949 Homer Dubs*) expressed the same idea: ^Characters were painted upon 
these slips with a brush, using a predecessor of the present India ink. These slips 
could be tied up in bxmdles or laid flat for reading and writing. Both of these mate- 
rials were, however, quite expensive. So, in writing, the Chinese developed a special 
style of wording different from that in speaking. It is largely what we use to-day 
in English for telegrams or newspaper headlines. All non-essential words are omitted. 
Subject, verb, object, or two of them may be left unexpressed. A sentence is 
sometimes reduced to one word, as in the English sentence, Tire*. Conjunctions 
and other words of relation are frequently omitted in this literary language, wdth 
the result that only the meaning can decide whether the author is writing one long 
complex sentence or a series of short ones, for signs of punctuation are nearly 
always omitted^. The views of Creel and Dubs on this subject are undoubtedly 
shared by a great many scholars. 

Both theories have so far been advanced mainly in the form of statements of 
conviction, and no real arguments of conclusive force have been adduced for either 
of them. And, in fact, it is very difficult to find any definite proofs in either direction. 
But there are, after all, some highly revealing facts. 

In the first place we must ask whether it was actually possible for a listener 
to grasp a sentence of Lun yii or Meng-tsi or Tso chuan when read aloud during 
the Chou era. It is well known that, when read aloud today wdth the soimds of 
modem Chinese, it is entirely impossible to understand, the homophones being 
too numerous and the confusion they cause not being mitigated by the various 
grammatical aids created in modem colloquial (synonym compounds, classifiers 
etc.). But was it more intelligible in Chou time, read wdth the archaic sound values 
of the words? It most decidedly was. Modem Pekinese has about 420 different 
syllables, not counting the tone distinctions, in which the whole vocabulary has 
to be compressed. Corresponding to this we find in Archaic Chinese, such as it is 
reconstructed in my Grammata Serica, about 2250 different syllables, again not 
counting the tone distinctions. This rich phonetic variation in Archaic Chinese 
reduces the number of homophones most drastically. There are still a great number 
of them, as can easily be seen in the Grammata (where, however, the tone distinctions 
are not indicated), but not to such an extent that it would make an ordinary 
sentence unintelligible when read aloud. As a matter of fact, the homophones wdll 
not be so much more numerous than in modern English, in which they are 
surprisingly frequent, without any results detrimental to lucidity*). The book of 

Creel illustrates this latter phenomenon by an example from Han time which has no becuring on 
the conditions in Chou time. 

•) China, the land of humanistic scholarship p. 5. 

•) Cases like right ; write, hare : hair etc. are extremely frequent in English, and particuleurly among 
the most common words (to : two : too, not : knot, here ; hear, I : eye, stiU : still, see ; sea, we : wee, 
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Mencius, written out in western letters according to the sound system reconstructed 
in the Grammata, and provided with a vocabulary at the end in the same medium, 
all without Chinese characters, would be perfectly intelligible and, indeed, a most 
useful textbook for beginners in classical Chinese. There can thus be no doubt 
that the pronouncements of Confucius, in the formulation they have in the Lim 
yii, if read aloud by the disciples some decades later with the pronunciation of 
the words then current, were perfectly intelligible to the listeners as far as the 
phonetic distinctions were concerned. The individual words were sufficiently 
differentiated phonetically to be kept apart; the recorded lectures of Confucius 
might very well represent his normal, educated spoken language. 

But the question still remains: Did they in fact represent it? We shall examine 
a clue which may help us to answer that question. 

There is a curious phenomenon observable in many Chou-time texts: A personal 
name is sometimes provided with an enclitic particle ye 411, e. g. Lun yii 2: 9: Huei-31 
ye put yil;6L »Huei is not stupids. 

It should be emphasized at once that this is not a case analogous to those in 
which a ye sets apart a phrase, in an absolute position, as subject of the clause. 
Ye is common in this latter function, closely resembhng the tm in Japanese: kodomo 
tva naite imam »as to the child — it is crying)>, i. e. »the child is crying*. So we have 
ye e. g. in Lun yii 5: 16: Ic'i ahi-S shang-1 ye king-66 *as to his serving the superiors, it 
is respectful*, *his serving the superiors is respectful*; Lxm yii: 8: 4 : k'i yen;149 
ye ahan-SO *as to his words, they are good*, *his words are good*. This function 
of ye leads on to its forming subordinate clauses, e. g. Lun yii 9: 6 : Wu;30 ahcu)-42 
ye taien-154 *as to my being young — (I) was lowly*, *when I was young, I was lowly*. 

Our cases of ye as an enclitic of Nomina Propria have really no connection with 
this use of ye, for they do not necessarily occur in the nominative (as subject) but 
in other cases as well, e. g. Li: T’an Kung: chi put aht:9 Pokl06 ye aang30 

chi ho ye »that you. Sir, have not made Pok bury her, why is that?* (here Pok ye 
is object); ibid.: Shi wei Pokl06 ye mu\80 *She was Pok’s mother* (Pok ye is geni- 
tive); Tso: Ai 6 : Fan:29 il Jen, 33 ye ch'u:141 *Retum and live with Jen* (Jen’,33 
ye is dative). This curious employment of ye as an enclitic on Nomina propria is 
a point of such a great interest that it is desirable to make a comprehensive list: 

Lun-yii (Legge’s ed.): p. 13: Huei\31 ye\ pp. 25, 37: Si-154 ye\ p. 38: Yungl72 ye', p. 
39: Yu;102 ye, K'iu',85 ye, CKikl55 ye (bis); p. 40: Huei;31 ye (bis), Si-154 ye (bis); 
p. 41: Ch'eng',75 ye, Si-154 ye', p. 48: Yungl72 ye', p. 51: Yu, 102 ye, Si-154 ye (bis), K'iu;S5 
ye (bis); p. 52: Huei',31 ye', p. 69: K'iul ye', p. 87: Uuei;31 ye; p. 89: Yu',102 ye; p. 102: 
Uuei',31 ye; p. 103: Lul95 ye; p. 104: Huei;31 ye; p. 105: Yu, 102 ye; p. 106: Yu',102 
ye, Shang31 ye (bis), Shi-50 ye; p. 107: Ch'ai',75 ye, Shen28 ye, Shi50 ye, Yu',102 ye, 
Huei,31 ye; p. 108: Yu, 102 ye, K'iu’,85 ye; p. 109: CWikl55 ye, K'iu',85 ye, Yu',102 ye; 

seen : scene, for : four, there : their, be : bee, you : yew, might : mite, no : know, by : buy, can : can, 
so : sow, some : siun, but : butt, in : inn, made ; maid, one : won, our : hour, down : down, done : dun, 
would ; wood, may : May, must : must, saw : saw) with the result that a page in an English book 
teems with words which have homophones in the Icmguage. 
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p. 110: KHu\85 ye\ p. Ill: Yu\102 ye, K*iu;85 ye; p. 113: Yu;102 ye, Ch'ikl55 ye; pp. 
121, 127: Yu;102 ye; pp. 151, 159: Si-154 ye; p. 172: K'iul ye; p. 173: K'iu;85 ye; p. 183: 
Yen: 9 y€;pp. 185, 186: Yu;102 ye; p. 192: Yu6 ye; p. 194: Si-154 ye; p. 208: Chang57 ye. 

Meng (Legge’s ed.): p. 180: K*iu;85 ye; pp. 249, 305: K'ol59 ye. 

T’an Rung (Couvreur’s ed.): p. Ill: PoklOS ye; p. 112: Kip9 ye (bis), PoklOS ye (bis); 
p. 114: K'iul ye; p. 120: Chung2 ye; p. 137: Si-154 ye; p. 145: KHul ye; p. 155: Hu:141 
ye; pp. 164, 165: Shen28 ye; p. 222 K'uang-72 ye; p. 252: Wu:77 ye; p. 253: K'iul ye. 

Tso: Wen 1: Kukll5 ye (bis); ibid. Nanl72 ye; Siian 4: Tsiao75 ye; Siang 3: Wu:24 ye; 
ibid.: Ch'ikl55 ye; Siang 8: Feil87 ye; Siang 21: Hotl20 ye; Siang 24: K'i(w;9 ye; Siang 
26: Chu75 ye; Siang 29: Kit30 ye; ibid.: T6'x;210 ye; Siang 31: Mietl40 ye; ibid.: Wu:24 
ye; ibid.: Fu-195 ye; Chao 2: Yin-26 ye; Chao 13: Fu-195 ye (quater); Chao 17: Fang;195 
ye; Chao 25: KitSO ye; ibid.: Yangl77 ye; ibid.: Kil22 ye; Chao 24: Jung62 ye; Ting 8: 
Meng\94 ye; Ting 13: Shu-62 ye; Ai 6: JenSS ye; Ai 11: Siil81 ye; Ai 13: T'uei;194 ye; 
ibid.: Ho;9 ye; Ai 15: Ch'ai;75 ye; ibid.: Yu;102 ye; Ai 20: Yen:203 ye. 

Kuo-yii: Chou B: Chao74 ye; Lu B: Fei;130 ye; Tsin B: K'uan:76 ye (bis); ibid.: Ki:49 
ye; ibid.: Yen:9 ye; Tsin C: Juei-140 ye; ibid.: Cheng-163 ye (six times); Tsin D: Yen:9 
ye; ibid.: Mao82 ye; ibid.: Shuail45 ye; Tsin E: Kuet27 ye; ibid.: K'oklO ye (ter); ibid.: 
Siep86 ye (bis); Tsin H: Yen:9 ye; ibid.: Yangl77 ye; ibid.: Chu75 ye; ibid.: Hitl30 ye; 
ibid.: Pao-153 ye; ibid.: K'i:156 ye; Tsin J: Fu-195 ye; ibid.: Mitl30 ye; ibid.: Tokl67 ye; 
ibid.: Siao-40 ye; ibid.: Ti-32 ye. 

Chuang (Harv. Yenk. index text): 2: 76 and 2: 83 and 5: 3 and 5: 33 and 6: 93 and 
21: 25: K'iul ye; 12: 49 Mien-140 ye; 24: 74, 75: K'un:75 ye; (24: 92 Kou30 Tsien-157 ye; 
24: 100 Chung-115 ye). 

Mo (Harv. Yenk. ind. text): 49: 82: Ch'okl20 ye. 

Lii: Chi-lo: Ch'ang72 ye; Huei-kuo: Ping:l ye. Shut 144 ye, Shi-147 ye; Ta-yii: Kuet29 
ye (bis), Tokl67 ye (bis); Fen-chi: CKun72 ye (ter). 

Hanfei: Wai ch’u yu shang: Wen:38 ye. 

Kuo ts’e: Ts’i B: Yen:144 ye; Ch’u B: King-19 ye; Chao C: Sheng-19 ye; Chao D: Tan3 
ye; ibid.: Shun-181 ye; Wei B: Tai-9 ye; Han A: Ming72 ye. 

Interesting in itself, this peculiar use of the enclitic ye with Nomina Propria 
gains an extreme importance from the fact that it occurs exclusively in 
quotations of spoken utterances, in Oratio Recta. There 
is really a strictly observed contrast here between the narrative style and the 
Oratio Recta. We have seen above examples of in Oratio Recta in the 

Lun yii; the same work has scores of examples of a Nomen Proprium in a narrative 
sentence, and then it never has the enclitic ye. For instance 5: 9: T8ai:40 Yii:6 
chou-72 ts'in:40 )>Tsai Yii slept in day-time». It would have been entirely impossible 
and contrary to the grammar of classical Chinese to write here: Tsai:40 Yil:6 
ye chou-72 ts'in:40. It is quite the same throughout voluminous texts like Tso 
chuan and Kuo yii; there are thousands of cases in which the subject of a clause 
is a Nomen Proprium, but it is never provided with the enclitic ye, unless it be 
in an Oratio Recta. This phenomenon is of paramount interest. The enclitic ye 
is to some extent analogous to the article in German colloquial: »Der Fritz hat 
gesagt»; »der Schmidt ist eben gekommen^; ))haben Sie den Heinrich gefragt?^, 
etc. In ordinary literary style this article is not allowed, it belongs exclusively to the 
spoken language. Exactly the same is true of our enclitic ye here in archaic Chinese. 
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The scores of conversations in which these X-ye occur, as registered above, are 
written in all other respects in exactly the same classical language as the entire 
literature, narrative and descriptive. If Dubs were right in thinking that this is 
a kind of telegraphic-style abbreviation of the real, Uving language of the time, 
and if Creel were right in saying that the conversations in colloquial were translated 
into this artificial telegraphic language, when written down, it is quite inconceivable 
why this single particular feature of the spoken language, the enclitic on names, 
should so often be faithfully preserved: it ought to have been, in such a translation, 
the very first superfluous colloquial element to be erased. Indeed, the very fact 
that there is a consistent contrast between X-ye in spoken utterances and X in 
narrative passages definitely precludes the possibility that both quoted utterances 
and narratives were formulated in one and the same artificial, lapidary telegram- 
style language, differing so radically from the archaic colloquial as to be unintelligible 
if apprehended by the ear alone. 

Our X-ye phenomenon is priceless, for it reveals that the recorded conversations 
are reproductions — on the whole quite faithful reproductions though of course 
to some extent »tidied up» — of the real oral conversations which they represent. 
In these extensive quoted conversations we have a mirror of the colloquial of the 
Chou era, faithful to about the same extent as Jane Austen’s dialogues to the 
spoken English of her time. And since the narrative and descriptive texts have 
quite the same language (auxiliaries, word sequence, constructions, vocabulary) 
as these lengthy conversations with but very modest divergences, notably our 
contrast X-ye : X, we can conclude that the literary language of Chou, what we 
call Classical Chinese, was very closely akin indeed to the colloquial of the time, 
being merely a stylistically somewhat pruned version of that colloquial. Claissical 
Chinese was to the Chou colloquial approximately what literary English around 
1800 was to colloquial »Londonese)> of the same epoch. 

II. 

It is a generally accepted thesis that classical Chinese (k u we n), the literary 
language of the great Chou-time writers, became the »Latin of Chinas at an early 
date, a dead language insofar that its grammar (auxiharies, constructions) could 
no more be changed but was perpetuated in the form in which it was to be found 
in Confucius and Mencius, Mo-tsi and Chuang-tsi, Tso chuan, Kuo yii and Li ki 
etc. It had become the standard literary language once and for all time, and the 
only changes it underwent in subsequent ages were stylistic variations and a cer- 
tain number of additions to the vocabulary. Hu Shih^) quotes a memorial to the 
throne by Kung-sun Hung in the reign of Wu-ti (2nd c. B. C.) which complains 
that the edicts written in the literary language were incomprehensible not only to 
the great public but also to the lower officials, and Hu concludes that the K u 

*) Hu Shih, Pai hua wen hiie shl, first chapter. 
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wen, i. e. classical Chinese, was already at that time a »dead languages, an arti- 
ficial instrument radically divergent from the living language of the people. The 
literary language has been dead »for more than 2000 years» and consequently incap- 
able of undergoing an organic evolution under the influence, and as a consequence, 
of the gradual changes in the spoken language. 

Is this a true picture of what has happened in the literary world of China? 

We shall take a sample test from middle Han time, and select one of the most 
important, independent and talented authors of the whole Han era, the philosopher 
Wang Ch’ung (27—100 A. D.), whose work Lun heng is very extensive and thus 
affords a good means of grammatical analysis with frequency tests.^) 

Hu Shih, in his work just quoted (chap. 4), has tried to vindicate that this 
Wang Ch’ung was a first champion of writing in p a i - h u a, the colloquial 
language. But his arguments are highly inadequate. In his autobiography Wang 
says that he had written a work ki-149 auk9 tsietllS yi-123 (now lost) »in the hope 
that sukl jenl (»the vulgar peoples) the general pubUc would read it and awaken; 
therefore he had »made straight and perspicuous its language and made an admix- 
ture of 8uk9 yen;149 ^popular words^. He repeats later that in the said work he 
♦made perspicuous its purport and made distinctive its language*. From this Hu 
Shih concludes that the lost work was written in p a i - h u a colloquial. And 
when Wang further says that his Lun heng fukGO jan86 ♦again is of the same kind*, 
Hu says that Lun heng evidently stands very close to the spoken language of the 
time. This is indeed to draw conclusions widely exceeding the premisses. These 
hnes in Wang’s biography can show no more than that he tried to avoid the much 
too sophisticated and highbrow phrases and allusions already common among the 
Han-time writers and keep his language simple; but they certainly cannot prove 
that Lun heng is a document written not in easy wen h u a hterary language 
but in p a i h u a colloquial. We might just as well conclude from his phrases 
above that he was a champion of ♦easy w e n - 1 i* (to use a phrase common among 
western students of Chinese) rather than of p a i h u a. Some vague expressions in 
a biography have little proof value, and we have to examine the extant text itself. 

When reading the Lung heng we find immediately that it is undoubtedly written 
in some kind of literary language, just as much as a series of other philosophical 
writings of the Han era, e. g. the Ch’un ts’iu fan lu, the T’ai hiian king, the Po 
hu t’ung. Every page shows that the text is not a faithful mirror of everyday 
speach. Above all, this is revealed by Wang’s strong predilection for rh^^thmical 
rules and parallelism. Take, for instance, the beginning of the chapter Wu king 
(K. 2): the rhythm is as follows (each stroke here represents a monosyllabic word): 

(6), (6), - (6), (8), (8), - - - - (4), 

- - - - (4), - - - - (4), (4), - - - - (4), - - - - (4), (7), (7), 

The entire work has been translated in a meritorious way by Alfred Forke in two volumes 1907 
and 1911. 
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(6), (5), (5), (4), (4), etc. This cannot possibly 

be a picture of Wang’s language when he conversed with his fellows. It is a kind 
of wen h u a, not real p a i h u a. 

But the fundamental question then remains: how does this wen h u a of 
Wang’s stand in relation to the p a i h u a he talked? Was it simply a difference 
of style, so that his wen h u a was to his p a i h u a what literary English 
around 1800 was to colloquial English in 1800 (theory A)? Or was it a fundament- 
ally different language, with different grammar (auxiliaries, constructions) and 
vocabulary, in such a case a mere artificial imitation of the wen h u a of Chou 
time, this being »the Latin of Chinas already at the time of Wang Ch’ung (theory B)? 

If the latter (theory B) were true, this would mean that the grammar and vocab- 
ulary of the wen hua of 500—200 B. C. (which at that epoch was a true 
picture of the colloquial language of the late Chou era), were still maintained by 
Wang Ch’ung some three centuries later, in spite of the fact that the grammar and 
vocabulary of the spoken language cannot possibly have remained unaltered, 
exempted from every gradual and organic evolution during those centuries. If 
Wang Ch’ung really wrote his Lun heng in ^China’s Latin*, the classical Chinese 
of late Chou time, this would mean that the grammar and to some extent the 
vocabulary in Lun heng are archaizing, diverging from the (to us unknown) 
colloquial spoken by Wang. He would then indeed have employed the fossilized 
K u w e n, a language mow dead for more than 200 years*. 

If, on the other hand, the former alternative (theory A) were true, sc. that his 
wen hua in Lun heng was to his spoken p a i hua approximately what 
literary English in 1800 was to colloquial English, the contrast being merely a 
difference of style, then this should be observable in the Lun heng text; for then, 
inevitably, the gradual changes in grammar and vocabulary in the spoken language 
which must unfailingly have taken place in the course of three centuries, must 
be mirrored in his Lun heng w e n h u a. If this latter is merely a stylistically 
refined variant of Wang’s colloquial language, then it cannot preserve unaltered the 
grammar and vocabulary of the great Chou writers, the creators of ^classical Chinese*. 

If, then, we first turn our attention to the vocabulary, it is certainly true, as 
Wang says in his autobiography, that he has made it perspicuous and simple. In- 
deed, throughout the big work, he regularly operates with words all of which belong 
to the 4 or 5 thousand commonest words of the language, most of them still 
current in modern p a i hua. Rare and difficult characters are very few, and 
those unusual words which in Chou time crop up passim in works like Mencius, 
Kuo yii, Chuang-tsi are ruthlessly eradicated from the wen hua of Wang 
Ch’ung. On the other hand, its is very difficult to draw any conclusions about 
words of his which may be innovations, being colloquial words of his own time now 
incorporated inhis wen hua but not oceuring in pre-Han literature. In fact 
the pre-Han literature preserved is not sufficiently extensive to allow such con- 
clusions ex silentio. 
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We are better placed for making conclusive tests of the grammar, notably the 
auxiliaries. But here, too, the investigation is hampered by serious diffi- 
culties. Wang Ch’ung often clearly indicates the source of a quotation, or, at least, 
he clearly says that it is a quotation from a chuan (chronicle, record), i. e. some 
earlier narrative, and then it is easy to set aside and disregard the auxiliaries 
figuring in the quotation. Wang quotes by titles, for instance, Shi, Shu, Yi, Ltm 
yii, Meng-tsi, Li ki, Ch’im ts’iu, Tso chuan, Siin-tsi, Han-fei-tsi, Huai-nan-tsi, 
Shi ki. But just as often he copies passages out of these works without the slightest 
hint that they are borrowed; and not only out of those but also out of Kuo yii, 
Lii shi ch’un ts’iu, Chuang-tsi, Ta Tai li etc.^) Indeed we can clearly observe that 
he had carefully read and to a large or small extent drawn upon practically all the 
pre-Han texts which have been preserved to our day. Very likely many passages 
which appear to be his own are really borrowed from some predecessor, though we 
have not been able to trace the source. The task is therefore not so simple as that 
of looking through the Lun heng and recording and systematizing its auxiliaries. 
Apparent exceptions to the general rules must be examined with a view to the 
possibility of their belonging to a (not acknowledged) quotation — and they can 
then often be eliminated. 

What we have to do now is obviously to examine whether the system of auxiliaries 
in Lun heng is the same as that in one or several of the most important Chou- 
time works which can be suspected of having served as Wang’s model or models. 
If, as might be expected, Wang had imitated the Lun yii and Meng-tsi, for instance, 
(he seems to have a special predilection for them), he would certainly have followed 
their pattern in regard to the auxiliaries, in preference to the grammatical usage 
of his own time (theory B). If, however, the Lun heng evidences a system different 
from that of all the Chou-time texts, we have proof of Wang’s linguistic indepen- 
dence (theory A) and that his wen h u a is by no means a »dead languages; we 
are thus enabled to draw some highly interesting conclusions about the colloquial 
of middle Han time. We shall therefore examine a certain number of auxiliaries, 
in regard to their occurrence in Lun heng on the one hand, and in 1 1 pre-Han texts 
on the other: Lun yii, Meng-tsi, Tso chuan, Kuo yii, T’an Kung (an extensive 
chapter in Li ki)*), Chuang-tsi, Mo-tsi, Lii shi ch’im ts’iu (minus the Yiie ling), 
Siin-tsi, Han-fei-tsi, Chan kuo ts’e. And we shall add two Han-time texts which 
Wang has studied and often quoted, Huai-nan-tsi and Ch’un ts’iu fan lu. 

') Thus, for instance, the chapter Ch’u pin gives the story of how Wen Wemg Ch’ang was preferred 
by his grandfather, and a pronouncement of the latter is given verbatim after Sh! ki: Chou pen ki. 

*) The T’an Kung is one of the oldest sections of the Li ki. Its grammcu* shows that it is very closely 
akin to the Lun yii and is probably contemporaneous with it. No investigator of early Confucianism 
should disregard the T’an Kung, it is cdmost as important as Lun yii itself. In my opinion it represents 
the residue of the traditions preserved by the immediate disciples of Confucius, after selecting the most 
famous ones to form the Lun yii. Be this as it may, it is written in early Lu dialect, along with the 
Lun yii and Meng-tsT. 
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It may seem bold and uncritical to treat a text like the present Chuang-tsi or 
the present Mo-tsi or the present Tso chuan as a homogeneous and authentic whole, 
and register the auxiliaries in »Chuang-tsi)» etc. I ought, on the one hand, to know 
that certain chapters are spurious or, in part at least, later interpolations; and I 
ought to know, on the other hand, that a text like Tso chuan is made up of seve- 
ral earlier texts boiled down together to make a new soup. 

The former reproach leaves me quite unconcerned. It is fashionable, among 
both Chinese and Western scholars, to indicate such and such a chapter in Chuang- 
tsi or Mo-tsi as »spurious», or such and such a passage as »an interpolations — it 
looks very scholarly and critical. But with few exceptions such condemnations are 
based on flimsy, insufficient and subjective arguments, and it is my firm convic- 
tion (after decades of work with pre-Han texts) that in nine cases out of ten such 
criticisms are unfounded or exaggerated. The principal Chou texts which we possess 
are, in fact, remarkably good and well preserved, and it will require a much more 
scholarly and painstaking detailed analysis (especially with linguistic methods) 
than has hitherto been effected before we can be scientifically justified in rejecting 
certain chapters or passages as spurious. 

The second objection: that a Chou work may have been made up of two or sev- 
eral earher sources, does not in any way invalidate our investigation here, where 
it is exclusively a question of what kinds of grammatical patterns from Chou time 
Wang Ch’ung actually had before his eyes. He read the Tso chuan and he either 
imitated or did not imitate its grammar, regardless of the earliest history of the 
Tso chuan text. But I may take the opportunity, here once more, to express my 
opinion that the beloved game of cutting up Chou texts into supposed )>earlier 
works)> is a bad practice. A warning example is Maspero’s treatment of the Tso 
chuan^), in which he defines this important text as a mosaic of earlier texts (now 
all unknown!); the impossibihty of this theory is evident. A careful reader of the 
Tso chuan cannot but realize the complete homogeneity of grammar and style 
throughout this big work, one of the most remarkable in the whole literature of 
China, so obviously the creation — written aus einem Ouss — of one great and 
powerful artist. This is, indeed, no more a patchwork than is Herodotus’ history. 
Like Herodotus, the Tso author had sources upon which he drew. But like his 
great Greek contemporary, he worked it all out and formulated it into a narrative 
in his own highly personal way. 

In examining Wang Ch’ung’s grammar as compared with that of the said eleven 
pre-Han and two early Han works, we could select a whole series of criteria. In 
1926*) I studied the occurrence of certain grammatical words in some pre-Han 

*) La Chine antique, 1927, pp. 592 — 95, cf. the same author in Melanges chinois et bouddhiques I, 
Bruxelles 1932, pp. 188 ff. 

•) B. Karlgren, On the Authenticity and Nature of the Tso chuan. 
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texts, but here I will leave aside the questions discussed there of the contrast^) 
between um ^ and loo between yil JK* and yU iP, between yil M and ki 
R, between jo ^ and ju ix\, and concentrate upon a series of other formantia. 

A comparison between the auxiliaries in the said early texts and those in Lun 
heng will necessitate an estimate of the frequency in the occurrence of such and such 
an auxiliary in the various texts. 

In computing the frequency with which an auxiliary occurs in a text we necessarily 
have to consider on the one hand how many examples of x there is in the text, 
on the other hand how extensive the text is. Our texts to be examined are of 
greatly varying length. In a compactly printed edition of the bare text of the 
Shi san king, Tso chuan occupies 272 pages, Mencius 47, Lun yu 23 and T’an Rung 
14. Obviously some 5 examples of an auxiliary x in Lunyii is equal to more than 
50 examples in Tso chuan. It would seem advisable, then, to make a strictly 
statistical investigation, employing the whole mathematical technique of ordinary 
statistical research, but that would, after all, still be fallacious, since the contents 
vary from text to text, and certain authors have, for instance, a great many 
interrogative sentences (with finals like hu, ye, U), whereas other authors very 
seldom have them. Thus I have thought it preferable to use my own judgment, 
after counting the number of examples of an a; in a certain text, to decide whether 
this number represents a frequent occurence, a sparing use or merely a few sporadic 
cases which cannot prove that x really belonged to the language of this author. 
This may seem to leave too much to an arbitrary decision, since in this way 5 
examples may in some cases be deemed a regular use and in other cases a sporadic 
use (to be disregarded), but a commentary will in each case be fximished in my 
notes below. It will be necessary, however, to sum up the results in a table, and 
this table will unavoidably be somewhat unfair in so far that it simplifies matters 
very strongly. In the table I shall employ only three symbols. By 0 1 shall designate 
either a total absence of the auxiliary in question or its occurence only in a very 
few, sporadic cases which should be entirely discounted; by I I shall indicate a 
very sparing use of the auxiliary, barely sufficient to warrant its being acknowledged 
as an allowed element in the language of this text; and under the symbol 2 I shall 


A few words may be inserted here about the contrast tim : wo. I stated in 1926 that wu occurs 
exclusively in the nominative and genitive cases, never in the dative and accusative cases, in which 
wo is the rule. Some scholars have objected that . this is not true: there are, in fact, a few examples 
of vm in the accusative. It should be observed, however, that in these exceptions it is always a case of 
inverted word sequence. The normal sequence is: subject-verb-object, hence wu t\ng chi 
♦I hear it» (wu nominative), wang Ving wo »the king hears me» (wo accusative). But if the verb has a 
negation, the object has to be placed before the verb: wu ju chi tHng »I do not hear it», and this should 
give, in the second example: wang ju wo Ving. But since wo here would come to occupy the po- 
sition before the verb which normally belongs to the subject (tru), 
in consequence of the inversion the wo (accusative form) is changed into wu (nominative form) wang 
ju wu Ving. This is a very natural and clear case of attraction^ and does not in any way 
invalidate the general rule. 
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comprise two things: on the one hand a regular use which, though not particularly 
frequent, still testifies to this auxiliary’s being a normal element in the language 
of this text, on the other hand a very common occurrence or indeed an exceedingly 
high frequency (hundreds of cases). It is practical to lump all these latter variations 
in frequency together under the symbol 2, since the purpose is principally to show 
the auxiliary to be a normal and regular element in this text. 

The auxiliaries which offer themselves as suitable criteria in our investigation 
are quite a considerable series; the selection, however, is not self-evident but calls 
for a judicious test. 

In the Lun heng we find a whole array of the current form words of Chou-time 
texts. There is the cM HL both as genitive and attributive particle, and as personal 
pronoun in dative and accusative (’him, her, it’). There is the noun-creating 
particle che ^ (^\78 che ’the one who dies’ [who died] and ’the dying’ = ’death, 
to die’). There are the common demonstrative pronoims shi ^ and ts'i itfc. There 
are the consecutive particles tsek nai 7b and tsik 6n and the perfective 
ki (Sc. There is the relative pronoun and adverb so pfi (quern, quam, quod and 
quo), there is §, both reflexive pronoun and preposition ()>from»). There is 
the personal pronoun in genitive k'i ^ (’his, her, its, their’), with all its applications 
in the clausal constructions (k'i lai king ye »at his coming to the capital# = #when 
he came to the capital# etc.). There are ju ix\ and jo ^ in both their functions 
(’like, as if’ and ’if’), and kou ^ ’if’. There is the adverbial suffix er rfii in all 
its varied functions, and there is the adverbial suffix jan There is the interroga- 
tive pronoun and adverb ho H (’who, what, how, why’), and the interrogative 
initial particles an ^ and k'i i^. There is the introductory initial particle fu 
(second tone). There are the particles of future tsiang and ts'ie There 
are the auxiliaries of verbal origin yi iH (’by, with, in order to’ etc.), yung ^ 
’with’, yu ’from’, yUU H (3rd tone) ’together with’ and ’to’, wei ’for, 
because of’ etc., yil ’in, at, auprfts de’ etc., (and yHh iP, though very rarely), 
and suei St ’though’. There are the final particles ye ^ (denoting a statement, 
a judgment), yi El (a definite result), yih ^ (a subjective opinion), yen M 
(mostly = #§• hu ^ (interrogative and exclamatory), tsai ^ (exclamatory), 
er ^ (restrictive). And there are the common negations put fei mo 
iveih weih ch'ang ^ W, um Iffi. Altogether, at a first reading of the Lun 
heng one gets the impression that it has preserved the whole arsenal of formantia 
of »classical Chinese# of the last pre-Han centuries and that it faithfully copies 
the literary language of the great models Confucius and Mencius, Mo-tsi and 
Siin-tsi etc. But a closer inspection reveals some radical deviations of great interest. 

In the following record of the conditions in the said ancient texts it would, of 
course, be desirable to give detailed lists of all the find places of the various 
auxiliaries in the texts examined, but this would take up a bulky volyme and we 
can do no more than present briefly the results of our detailed count of all the 
instances occurring in the texts. For certain works (Tso, Lyii, Meng, Mo, Chuang) 
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the details can easily be supplied by the Index series of the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute; for the rest (such as Siin, Hanfei, Lii etc.) the reader will have to accept 
our figures. 


1 . 

The negation adverb fut ^ has a particular modal value in the Chou literature: 
it mostly means ’cannot’ or ’will not’, e. g. wang\ 96 fut Vingl28 »The king would 
not listen)); fut k'oklO ))He could not vanquish (him)». This fut is exceedingly common 
in the early Uterature. We have to give it mark 2 in Meng, T’an, Tso, Kyii, Chuang, 
Mo, Lii, Hanfei, Ts’e and in Fanlu and Huai. There are, however, two surprising 
exceptions. In Lyii there are only three instances, which entitle this short text 
to mark 1, and Siin has only one case, thus mark 0. 

Lhengi) has fut in eight passages and it would therefore seem that we should give 
it mark I. But most of the cases are due to a direct influence from definite passages 
in earher authors, being occasional imitations or allusions. In ch. Yi-wen (K. 20: 11) 
we find: fut fuk60 kien-147 ))one did not further see it», this identical phrase recurring 
in ch. Ki-yao (K. 22: 10), where the whole passage is taken verbation from Shiki: 
Liu hou shi kia. Moreover, the same phrase occurs in Hanfei: Shuo-lin, and its 
sporadic use in Lheng is thus a direct literary loan. In the earlier texts it is 
exceedingly common to find the phrases fut neng ’cannot’ and fut kan:66 ’dare 
not’ (hundreds of cases), and this has caused sporadic imitations in Leng: ch. 
Pien-hii (K. 4: 14): fut neng wen;169 ye; ch. Ting-hien (K. 27: 6): ok61 cht-133 ta-37, 
ch*ueill8 fut neng, 8hu-66 c}ii~133 to36, sheng24 huk68 fut neng; ch. T’an-t’ien 
(K. 11: 4): fut kan:66 yen;149. There remain only four cases of a more independent 
kind (ch. Shuai-sing, K. 2: 16: jen9 fut fukSO fei; ch. Tsi yi, K. 25: 17: 8iu9 hingl34 
fut t8iletl20; ch. Po tsang, K. 23: 7: 8ueil72 8iao:42 fut ch'u;170, - - 8ueil72 ta-37 

fut yUU; ch. Tsi ki, K. 30: 2: yik8 fut yil;149, yik8 fut fukSO hien-170), and in 

two of these we again find the combination fut fukSO, which characterized our 
first example (copied after Shi ki). The position of fut in the Lheng is therefore 
so extremely weak that we have to give it mark 0. Against the many hundreds of 
put and fei, our four cases of fut cannot refute the conclusion that the negation 
fut does not belong to the language of Lheng. In this respect Lheng agrees with 
Siin, as against all the rest of the earlier texts. 

2 . 

Again, the negation adverb umt ^ is very widely used in the early literature e. g. 
Lyii 1: 8: umt tan-61 kai\66 »don’t fear to change»; Lyii 14: 7: neng wut huei-149 
hu »can one fail to instruct him?». We give it mark 2 in Lyii, Meng, T’an, 
Tso, Kyii, Mo, Lii, Hanfei, Fanlu and Huai, and a 1 tending towards 2 in Chuang 
(17 cases) and Siin (16 cases). 

In the following we shall use the abbreviation Lheng for Lun heng. 
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Lheng has only two stray instances of this vmt (ch. Ts’i-Meng, K. 10: 17: yUlcGS 
vmt mu:80 sh'iklSd ye; ch. Tsi-jan, K. 18: 2 umt fuk 60 yUH chilli), and we thus 
have to put down mark 0. Here Lheng breaks away from all precedents. 

3 . 

The final particle fu e. g. Lyii 8: 3: wu;30 chilli mienilO fu »I know that 
I shall escapes, has a more limited use. We give it mark 2 in Lyii, T’an and Tso, 
mark 1 in Chuang (12 ex.), Lii (9 ex.), and mark 0 in Meng (one ex.), Kyii (one ex.). 
Mo (two ex.), Siin, Hanfei, Ts’e, Fanlu and Huai. 

Lheng here conflicts with its favourite sources, Lyii and Tso, and has no final 
fu whatever; thus: 0. 


4. 

In certain early texts it is a common feature that a sentence has two final particles, 
e. g. hu tsaiSO, ye tsaiSO, yih tsaiSO, ye fu, ye hu, yih hu, ye yi\49 or even three, 
e. g. ye hu tsaiSO, Thus, for instance, Lyii 14: 29: Si- 154 ye hien\154 hu taaiSO 
»Si is wise indeed^; Lyii 14: 6: yu yih fu »(those) have existed)). This feature is 
so frequent as to deserve mark 2 in Lyii, Meng, T'an, Tso, Kyu, Chuang, Siin, 
Ts’e and in Fanlu, whereas we allow a i in Mo (9 ex.), Lii (16 ex.), and Huai 
(6 ex.), and only a 0 in Hanfei (5 ex.). (I have left out of consideration here entirely 
the phrase er yi:49 yih rfff E* which is common in all texts, even in such 
as otherwise never or but seldom have double finals; evidently the middle word 
is here felt to be a full verb, not an auxiliary: mnd thereby it is finished)) = mnd 
that is alL). 

Lheng has only four stray examples (ch. Wen-K’ung, K. 9: 9: 8hang9 put vxing- 
{wang;96) ye yi49; ch. Pie-t’ung, K. 13: 9: si\78 jen9 chi Vu;60 ye tsaiSO; ch. 
Tsao-hu, K. 16: 5: li-30 shou-29 yii kungl9 is'(io\73 ye hu; ch. Kie-ch’u, K. 25: 9: 
ming72 yih t8ai30). In a fifth (ch. Wen-K’ung, K. 9: 16: put tangl02 8hi-9ye t8ai30) 
the ye-t8ai30 is a mere repetition of the same phrase in a quotation from Confucius 
a few lines earlier. These four sporadic cases cannot disprove the obvious fact 
that the Lheng language does not, as a rule, allow two final particles together. 
We have to record a mark 0. On this point, again, Lheng is in direct contrast with 
the bulk of the ancient literature. 


5. 

The final interrogative particle yeh flP (?I5) is far from general in the early 
literature, but in certain texts it occurs frequently, e. g. Chuang 2: 19: k'o put 
ai30 yeh )>is it not lamentable)). This particle may be given mark 2 in Chuang, 
Mo, Siin, Lii, Ts’e and in Fanlu, and mark 1 in Kyii (9 ex.), Hanfei (12 ex.) and 
in Huai (12 ex.), but it is lacking, in Lyii, Meng T’an, Tso (one ex.) thus getting 
mark 0, 
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Lheng here deviates from its favourite Lyii-Meng-Tso patterns and follows 
the other set, having some two-score instances of final yeh; thus mark 2, e. g. ch. 
Kan-hii, K. 5: 14: an40 neng tek y1l:173 yeh »how can one obtain raim, etc. 

6 . 

The final interrogative particle U H (HI:), e. g. Lyii 1: 10: kHu;85 chi il »does 
he ask for iU, is of frequent use in many early texts. We have it with mark 2 in 
Lyii, Meng, T’an, Chuang, Mo, Siin and in Fanlu, with mark 1 in Lii (16 ex.), Ts’e 
(12 ex.) and in Huai (6 ex.); but it is entirely lacking or nearly so, mark 0, in Tso 
(two ex.), Kyii (one ex.), Hanfei (one ex.). Observe the interesting fact that this 
is a point on which Tso diverges from the language of Lyii and Meng. 

Lheng has only five instances (ch. Ming-lu, K. 1: 12: tsi-132 tek chi kuei-154 il; 
ch. K’i-kuai, K. 3: 25: feng-lOS hiuing;16 chi k'i-84 il; ch. Shu-hii, K. 4: 4: tuk94 
wei Kuei-(huei-7 3) kill5 lipll7 il; ch. Ts’i Meng, K. 10: 18: hing;144 put 8hun-181 
il; ch. Ch’ao k’i, K. 13: 17: k'i:151 tsai ch'angl68 ahenglOO chi Vu;60 il). We 
might hesitate between a weak mark 1 and a mark 0; but in view of the great 
number of interrogative clauses ending in hu in this huge book, and those two- 
score ending in yeh, it is hardly an exaggeration to say that in spite of the 5 sporadic 
cases of final il, it does not really belong to the language of the Lheng and therefore 
we give it mark 0. 

7. 

The final particle er:89 m has a more restricted use. It is really frequent only 
in Fanlu: mark 2, and obtains mark 1 in Lyii (5 ex.), Meng (8 ex.), T’an (3 ex. in 
this short text), Siin (5 ex.), for instance Lyii 10: 1: wei;30 kin;149 er:89 »but he 
was carefuU. It gets mark 0 is Tso, Kyii, Chuang (4 ex. in this big book). Mo, Lii, 
Hanfei, Ts’e (one ex.) and Huai (3 ex.). 

In Lheng the final er\89 is entirely lacking, mark 0, 

8 . 

The interrogative pronoun and adverb hi;37 ^ is frequent and important in 
parts of the early Uterature, e. g. Lyii 7: 19: ju:85 hi;37 ptU yilet73 »why do you 
not say?»; Lyii 13: 3: tal tsiang41 hi;37 aien-10 »what will you put in the first 
place?)). This word will have mark 2 in Lyii, Meng, Chuang, Lii, Hanfei, Ts’e, and 
in Fanlu; and mark 1 in T’an (3 ex. in this short text). Mo (15 ex.), Siin (8 ex.). 
But it is altogether lacking or nearly so, mark 0, in Tso (4 ex. in this big book), 
Kyii (6 ex. in this big book) and in Huai (5 ex. in this big book). 

In this case Lheng disagrees with Lyii and Meng and agrees with Tso; it has 
only four examples (ch. Shuai sing, K. 2: 14: hi;37 huan-61 aing-Sl chi put shan-30 
t8ai30; ch. Chuang-liu, K. 14: 4: hi;37 yu;102 taao:72 chl-133; ch. Shun-ku, 
K. 15: 17: hi;37 ta'ungGO lai9 taai30; ch. Sii-sung, K. 20: 4: hi;37 37 tek ch*vxin;9 
ch'l;187). The hi;37 huan-61 in the first example is a direct loan of this common 
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formula in the early texts (it occurs e. g. in Chuang, Sun, Lii), and the hi;37 
yu;102 in the second is a formula occurring five times in Lii, a favourite work often 
quoted by Wang Ch’ung. The 4 stray instances cannot, therefore, refute the 
fact that hi;37 does not belong to the language of Lheng; we must give it mark 0. 

9. 

The interrogative pronoun and adverb hu;130 is more restricted in the 
early texts, yet it plays a considerable part, e. g. Tso: Min 2: hu;130 k'o shi-Sl ye 
»how can it be relied upon?», etc. It is most current in Lii, mark 2, but also 
represented, mark I, in Tso (10 ex.), Kyii (11 ex.), T’an (3 ex. in this short text). 
Mo (12 ex.), Chuang (12 ex.), Siin (6 ex. in this fairly short book). It is totally 
absent or nearly so, mark 0, in Lyii, Meng, Hanfei (4 ex.), Ts’e (5 ex. in this big 
book), Fanlu (one ex.) and Huai (two ex.). 

Lheng has only two stray examples, thus mark 0 (ch. Si-wei, K. 21: 2: hu;130 
neng hai-iO jenO; ch. TsI-ki, K. 30: 2: hu;130 put t8%-132 cKen\170)\ and the second 
of these is evidently a direct allusion to Ode 265: hu;130 put tsi~132 Vi-73; an ear- 
lier allusion to this Shi phrase is Kyii: Lu, hia: hu;130 put tsi-132 an40. 

10 . 

The interrogative pronoun and adverb hot73 e. g. Siin: Jung ju: T'ang85 
Wu:77 tsai ahang-l hot73 yiklOS *T’ang and Wu being at the top, what is the use 
of it?)>, is very curious in that it is common in Shu and Shi but totally absent or 
nearly so in the majority of middle and late Chou texts. Thus it gets mark 0 in 
Lyii, Meng, T'an (two ex.), Tso (one ex.), Kyii, Chuang (two ex.). Mo, Hanfei, Ts’e 
(5 ex.), and in the Han texts Fanlu and Huai (5 ex.). It gets mark I in Lii (12 
ex.) and is really common only in Siin, mark 2. But it should be added that in the 
phrase hot wei ^ ^ it occurs in hundreds of cases in Kungyang chuan. 

Lheng here follows the lead of the middle-Chou texts, getting mark 0, since it 

has only 5 stray examples (ch. Ki-yen, last line: hot73 ch'ang;30 wu yen-187 

hu; ch. Ta-ning, K. 11: 19: hot73 wei tuk94 yi taking ;61 tai-132 pai-66; ibid.: hot73 
wei cKang;50 yu aie;163 ning-9 chi cKen;131; ibid.: hot73 wei huei:79 chi; ch. 
Pu-shi, K. 20: 9: hot73 wei feng;162 put kit30). Out of these 5, no less than 4 have 
the phr. hot73 wei just-mentioned, which, besides being frequent in Kimgyang, 
represents 7 out of the 12 cases in Lii, and the four sporadic cases of it in Lheng 
are obviously occasional imitations of Kungyang and Lii, both of which Wang 
Ch’ung studied assiduously. 


11 . 

The interrogative adverb yen ’how’ is very frequent in the early texts, e. g. 
Lyii 4: 1: yen tek chi-(chilll) )>how can he be wise?». We give it mark 2 in Lyii, 
Tso, Kyii, Mo, Hanfei and Ts’e, mark 1 in Meng (11 ex.), Lii (11 ex.), Huai (10 ex.), 
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whereas it gets mark 0 in Chuang (only 6 ex. in this very long text), T’an (two ex.), 
Siin (one ex.) and in Fanlu. 

In Lheng we have 6 examples (ch. Ch’ao-k’i, last line: yen mengl40 chengSO; 
ch. Chuang-liu, last line: yen kan:66 wang-74 buan40; ch. Plen-timg, K. 16: 1: 
wut93 yen neng tung-19 Vien37; ch. Tsi-jan, K. 18: 1: M-132 jan yen tsai; ch. Chi-shi 
K. 26: 17: yen k"o h1lek39; ch. Tsi-ki, K. 30: 8: yen kan:66 k'ien:149 yitl tsi-39). 
The phrases yen kan:66, yen neng, yen k'o are common in the earlier Uterature, 
and three out of the six cases may thus be occasional repetitions of ready-made 
phrases. The remaining three cases cannot prevent our concluding that yen ’how’ 
does not belong to the language of the Lheng, and giving it mark 0. 

12 . 

The interrogative adverb wu61 ® ’how’, e. g. Meng lA: 6: pi:60 wu61 chilli 
chi )>how do they know it?», is particularly common — mark 2 — in Meng and 
Chuang, allowed but not frequent, mark I, in Mo (15 ex.), T’an (3 ex. in this short 
text), Lii (14 ex.) and Siin (13 ex.), but entirely lacking or nearly so, mark 0, in 
Lyii (one ex.; observe that this is a point on which Lyii and Meng differ), Tso (5 
ex. in this enormous text), Kyu, Hanfei, Ts’e (3 ex.), Fanlu, Huai. 

Lheng has only two stray instances (ch. Ts’i-Meng, K. 10: 17: wu61 neng lien53; 
ibid.: wu61 neng wei k'o hu), which means mark 0. 

13. 

One of the most important auxiliaries is the modal particle k'i ^ (to be 
distinguished from the pronoun k^i ^ ’his, her, its, their’), which expresses a sub- 
jective opinion, e. g. Lyii 3: 23; Yilek75 k'i k'o chilli ye »the music can be known»; 
Lyii 6: 24: k'i ts"ung;60 chi ye )>he will probably follow it»; a wish (optative), e. g. 
Tso: Min 2: k1ln30 hi Vu;31 chi »may you consider it^; or a question, e. g. Lyu 
6: 6: Shan46 chuan47 hi she: 135 chu »will (the spirits of) mountains and rivers 
put it aside?» (in the common phrase hi 8huei;149 »who» it seems doubtful whether 
hi is interrogative or a partitive genitive: deren welcher, which of them; probably 
the latter). This modal particle is extremely common, mark 2, in Lyii, T’an, Tso, 
Kyii, Chuang, Lii, Hanfei, Ts’e, and gets mark 1 in Siin (6 ex. in this not very 
extensive book) and Huai (10 ex.), but it is lacking, mark 0, in Meng (10 ex. in 
Meng are all quotations) — an interesting divergence between Meng and Lyii — 
in Mo (only 4 ex. in this long text) and in Fanlu. 

Lheng has 12 examples (ch. Shuai-sing, K. 2: 12; ch. Yi-hii, K. 5: 1; ch. Tao-hii, 
K. 7: 13; ch. Fei-Han, K. 10: 3; ch. Ts’i-Meng, K. 10: 18; ch. Liang-chi, K. 12: 10; 
ch. Kiang-juei, K. 16: 21; ch. Lun-si, K. 20: 13; ibid. K. 20: 14; ch. Kie ch’u, K. 
25: 7; ch. Tsi-yi, K. 25: 17; ch. An-shu, K. 29: 5). It would thus seem proper to 
give it mark 1, But of the 12 ex. there are 5 that are identical: hi ho yiklOS tsai30 
»what would be the use of ith, making really but one, and one more ex. (k. 16: 21) 
is a standing phrase: hi ts'i chi wei-149 ye very common in early texts and taken 
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over from them. Thus we can hardly reckon with more than 6 cases in this very 
big book, which means that the modal kH does not properly belong to the language 
of Lheng; we give it mark 0, 


14. 

There is a curious use of the adverb er M after the verb tek ^ ’can’, e. g. Lyii 
12: 11: wu;30 tek er shikl84 chu ^can I eat it»; Meng 4 A: 13: min 83 put k'o tek 
er chi-85 ye »the people cannot be governed)). This is particularly common, mark 2, 
in Mo (34 ex.) and in Fanlu (16 ex. in this fairly short text), and well attested 
though not frequent, mark i, in Lyii (7 ex.), Meng (8 ex.), Chuang (17 ex.), Lii 
(9 ex.), Siin (13 ex.), Ts’e (7 ex.), Huai (14 ex.). It is altogether lacking or nearly so, 
mark 0, in T’an, Tso (3 ex.), Kyii (4 ex.), Hanfei (2 ex.). 

Lheng has no examples, thus mark 0 (but, curiously, three stray examples of 
neng er M in the first lines of ch. Luan-lung). 

15. 

The preposition hu synonymous with yil #$*, e. g. Lyii 7: 24: wu;30 wu 
yin: 170 hu er:89 have nothing which I conceal from you», plays a prominent 
part in the early texts. It takes mark 2 in Lyii, Meng, Chuang, Mo, Lii, Siin, Hanfei, 
Ts’e, Fanlu and Huai, but mark 0 in T’an (two ex.), Tso (one ex.), Kyii — we do 
not count, then, the phr. yU sht hu »then, thereupon^, very common in Tso and 
Kyii, with enclitic hu combined with an ordinary yil, 

Lheng has only four examples, thus mark 0 (ch. Lei-hii, K. 6: 16: k'ou:30 chokl23 
hu Vi:188\ ch. Hiao-li, K. 13: 14: jupll hu tung75 hai:85; ch. Shun ku, K. 15: 15: 
put kai:66 hu cheng-66] ch. Tsi-ki, K. 30: 2: chung-109 huei-73 hu tso-32). Here 
Lheng follows Tso and Kyii against the whole array of the other early texts. 

16. 

The pronoun si ^ ’this’, e. g. Lyii 6: 10: si jen9 ye er yu si tsitlOi ye )>that this 
man should have this sickness^, is very important in certain early texts. We find 
it very common, mark 2, in Lyii, Meng, T’an, but altogether lacking or nearly so 
in all the rest: mark 0 in Tso, Kyii, Chuang (one ex.). Mo, Lii, Siin (two ex.), 
Hanfei (one ex.), Ts’e, Fanlu, Huai (one ex.). 

Lheng in this respect follows the Lu dialect texts: it gets mark 2, having no 
less than 31 cases, e. g. ch. Ku siang, K. 3: 5: si ship24 er-7 sheng-128 che »these 
twelve sages)>, etc. 


17. 

The same word si M, reduced to a particle (’this, thus > then’), e. g. Lyii 7: 30: 
wo:62 yilk76 jen9:7 si jen9:7 chi-133 yih »If I wish for benevolence, then bene- 
volence arrives^, is likewise an important grammatical word. We find it frequently, 
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mark 2, in Lyii, Meng, T’an, and to a smaller extent, mark i, in Huai (10 ex.), 
but it is entirely absent or nearly so, mark 0, in Tso (5 ex.), Kyii, Chuang (3 ex.), 
Mo (one ex.), Lii (one ex.), Siin (one ex.), Hanfei, Ts’e, and in Fanlu. 

In Lheng this si is entirely absent, mark 0. There is only one stray ex. (ch. 
Tsi-ki, K. 10: 3): si k'o yih »then it will do», but this is a direct imitation of this 
phrase in Lyu and Meng. 


18. 

The pronoun and adverb tsiliO ^ ’this, now, here’ which is very common in 
the Shu and of which there are a dozen examples in the Shi, becomes rare in the 
Confucean era and later. It is really frequent, mark 2, only in Tso, but must be 
given mark 0 in all the rest: Lyii (one ex.), Meng (4 ex.), T’an, Kyii (3 ex.), Chuang, 
Mo (two ex.), Lii (one ex.), Siin, Hanfei, Ts’e (3 ex.), Fanlu, Huai. 

Lheng has only one isolated example (ch. Yen-fu, K. 19: 13: yil iMl40 wei si-31), 
thus mark 0. 


19. 

There is a common formula: A chi wei-149 B (A ;5l ^ B), in which it seems 
doubtful whether chi is in the nominative: »A, that is called B» or in the accusative: 
»A, that one calls B», e. g. Tso: Hi 28: ting-40 jen9 chi wei-149 li:113 )>to settle 
people that is called proprietyj^. It plays an important part in the early literature 
(we leave aside here the similar phr. ts’i chi wei-149 ye jlfc ^ in which 
there is no second term after the wei-149). It is particularly common, mark 2, 
in Meng, Chuang, Siin, Hanfei and Fanlu, and less so, mark 1, in Tso (13 ex.), 
Kyii (17 ex.), T’an (5 ex. in this short text) and Huai (15 ex.). But it gets mark 
0 in Lyii, Mo (4 ex. in this long text), Lii (3 ex.) and Ts’e (4 ex.). 

Lheng has no examples at all of this classical construction, thus mark 0, 


20 . 

A peculiar and very important use of the particles ye che ifc is their role 
of indicating the subject in a definition, or generally a subject placed in an empha- 
tic position, e. g. Meng 5B: 3: yu:29 ye che, yu:29 k'i iekSO ye ^friendship — that 
is to be friendly towards (the other’s) virtues; Lyii 1: 2: hi(io-39 ii-57 ye che, k'i 
wei jen9:7 cJii pen:75 il rfihal piety and fraternal submission — are they not the 
root of benevolence?)). This construction with ye che is common, mark 2, in T’an 
(9 ex. in this short text), Chuang, Lii, Siin, Hanfei, and occurs, though but rarely, 
mark 1, in Lyii (3 ex. in this short text), Meng (8 ex.), Kyii (7 ex.) Mo (6 ex.) and 
Fanlu (6 ex.); but it is absent or nearly so, mark 0, in Tso (one ex.), Ts’e and Huai 
(one ex.). 

In Lheng it is entirely unknown, mark 0, 
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21 . 

The contraction of cKi hu ^ (archaic "^iiog-g'o) into chu ^ (arch. *iio) is 
very common in some early texts, both when hu is a preposition (synon. with yU 
#5* ) and when it is an interrogative or exclamatory final, e. g. Lyii 15: 21: kilnSO 
tsl k'iu;85 chu ki:49 »the noble man seeks it within himself)>; Meng 2B: 13: wen;169 
chu fu tsl »I have heard it from the master)^; Liin 6: 6: shan46 ch'uan47 k'i she: 135 
chu »will (the spirits of) mountains and rivers put it aside?)). This is common, 
mark 2, in Lyii, Meng, T’an, Tso, Kyii, and in Fanlu and Huai; it is less common, 
mark 1, in Chuang (15 ex.), Mo (15 ex.), Lii (14 ex.), and it is lacking or nearly 
so, mark 0, in Siin (3 ex.), Hanfei (one ex.) and Ts’e (3 ex.). 

In Lheng it is entirely unknown, mark 0, 

22 . 

We have studied above the curious phenomenon of an enclitic ye on Nomina 
Propria, when occurring in Oratio Recta (i. e. colloquial). We found it, with mark 
2, in Lyii, T’an, Tso, Kyii, and, with mark 1, in Chuang (10 ex.), Lii (9 ex.), Ts’e 
(8 ex.), but it is entirely lacking or nearly so, mark 0, in Meng (3 ex. only), Mo 
(one ex.), Siin, Hanfei (two ex.), Fanlu and Huai. 

Lheng has no instances, mark 0, 


23. 

The word tsai is common in early texts as a verb, but in modem colloquial 
it has been reduced to a preposition, and is then mostly (though far from always) 
combined with a postposition, derived from a noun, e. g. fang-66 tsai chok-tsi shang-1 
))put it on top of the table». In the formula teai x shang {hia, tmi, nei, kien, li etc.) 
tsai is not necessarily always a preposition, it may just as well be the verb: wang;96 
tsai ch'en;131 shang-1 ))The king is above the subjects)); but it is merely a preposi- 
tion when the clause has another word as finite verb, as in our first example. 
Now, in phrases like Meng lA: 2: wang;96 lipll7 yil chao:85 shang-1 ))The king 
was standing (above=) at the side of a pond)), the preposition is regularly yil #5* in 
the early texts, never tsai. But in Lheng the reduction of tsai into a preposition in 
such cases has already taken place, so that it has here adopted the character of 
modem Mandarin. There are, in effect, quite a large number of examples of the 
formula tsai x shang-l wn x)) etc., e. g. ch. Ku-siang, k. 3: 8: kil:134 tsai pen:75 
ch'ax);74 )>he was promoted in the present court»; ch. Tao-hii, k. 7: 19: ju ts'i-18 
ts'in;115 wang;96 tsai 111169 chung2 ))if one had stabbed the king of Ts’in in the 
village)); ch. Ju-tseng, k. 8: 9: Chou30 ting:206 wang;8 tsai Si-85 shuei:85 chung2 
»the tripods of Chou disappeared in the Si rivers. Other instances are: Ibid, kuei-154 
tsai kungl2 k'ing26 chi shang-1; ch. Feng yii, k. 1: 1: yll-162 tsai chung-109 
shang-1; ch. Tao-hii k. 7: 12: yi wei hiietl43 mokl30 tsai hing;59 t'i:188chi chung2; 
Ibid, yin: 170 tsai shanl46 kukl50 kienl69; ch. Yii-tseng; k. 7: 16: tso-32 tsai 8hen85 
sh'itlO chi chung2; ch. Yi-tseng, k. 8: 15: isai-159 tsai kingl20 yi-140 cht shang-1; 
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ch. Wen K’ung, k. 9: 6: lietlS tsai St-154 ahang-l; and further ex. k. 12: 10, k.l3: 4; 
k. 14: 1; k. 14: 3; k. 14: 4; k. 14: 13; k. 15: 3; k. 15: 5; k. 16: 20; k. 20: 3; k. 20: 5; 
k. 20: 7; k. 25: 6; k. 24: 16; k. 26: 15; k. 27: 11; k. 27: 12; k. 28: 2; k. 30: 4. Thus 
tsai as a preposition is well attested, mark 2, and on this point Lheng introduces 
a remarkable innovation. 


24. 

The two particles er M and nai 75 (*ndg) are in many respects similar 

in function, sometimes directly synonymous, and they are two aspects of one and 
the same word stem. It is, then, a very curious fact that they are sometimes 
combined into a binome: er-nai, e. g. Hanfei: Ts’un Han: er nai yung-101 ch'en;131 
St69 chi ki-149 wan:72 yih »then it is too late to use you servant Si’s plan». 
This binome is quite unknown in the bulk of the early literature (mark 0 in Lyii, 
Meng, Tso, Kyii, T’an, Chuang [one ex.]. Mo, Siin, Lii [one ex.] and in Fanlu). It 
still gets the mark 0 (4 ex. only) in Hanfei, and in Ts’e (3 ex.) but mark 1 (9 ex.) 
in Huai. 

Lheng here agrees with Huai. It likewise has 9 examples, thus mark 1, e. g. 
ch. Kan hii, k. 5: 16: fei 8hi:38 YiklOS tsok9 tsing;7 er nai iengl05 wt was not 
first when Yik made a well that they ascended^ (other ex.: k. 3: 7; k. 3: 12; k. 7: 12; 
k. 15: 1; k. 15: 13; k. 16: 17; k. 18: 7; k. 24: 15). 

25. 

An interesting innovation in Lheng is the use of kia:9 ling -9 iS "ft* as a conjunction: 
^supposing, if)>, e. g. ch. Ou-huei, k. 3: 4: kia:9 ling-9 yu ming-30 hiungl7 cKi jen9 
»if there is a man with an unlucky fate». This feature is unknown in all the ear- 
lier texts, but Lheng has no less than 29 ex., thus mark 2 (k. 2: 10; k. 3: 24; k. 11: 5, 
14, 15, 23; k. 15: 8 [bis], 9, 16, 17; k. 16: 12; k. 17: 9; k. 22: 13, 14; k. 23: 14, 15 
[bis], 17; k. 24: 2 [bis], 5, 14, 16, 18; k. 25: 4; k. 28: 13). 

26. 

Another important innovation in Lheng is the use of nai-126 j6t (Arch. *ndg) 
in the sense of the cognate word neng (Arch. *ndng)y e. g. ch. Ming-lu, k.l: 11: 
jen9 put nai-126 shen:40 »man cannot understand it»; ch. Wu-hing, k. 2: 11: 
Vien37 an40 nai-126 tseng32 kien:85 jen9 chi nienSl »how can Heaven augment 
or reduce man’s years?». Besides these two, there are 16 more instances (k. 2: 11, 
14; k. 11: 23, 24; k. 13: 13; k. 15: 7, 8 [ter], 9 [ter], 13, 17; k. 16: 6; k. 17: 13 [ter]), 
and we get a strong case of mark 1 (tending towards a 2). 

27. 

There is, finally, a most curious innovation in the language of Lheng, a construc- 
tion entirely unknown in earlier texts. In questions propounding two alternatives 
(type: »is it a man or an animal?^), Lheng ends the first by an interrogative 
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particle, hu ^ or yeh 315, and the second by the stating particle ye -ft*, which 
seems exceedingly strange. And yet it is quite common, mark 2, there being no 
less than 28 instances in the Lheng, e. g. ch. Tao-hii, k. 7: 1: Huang :201 ii-50 che 
. . . hao-141 hu sht-149 ye 'ifc »Is Huang-ti a cognomen or a posthumous 
name?»; ch. Lei hii, k. 6: 16: Vien37 8hen;113 yeh 315, ts'angl40 ts'angl40 chi 
Vien37 ye -ft* ws it the Spirit of Heaven, or is it the blue Heaven (itself)»; ch. Wen 
K’ung, k. 9: 11: fu jen9 fu-40 kuei-154 tsai fien37 ming-30 hu tsai jen9 chilli 
ye »people’s riches and honours, are they due to Heaven’s grant, or are they 
due to man’s wisdom?»; ch. Ta-ning, k. 11: 25: ta-37 ning-9 yi-72 chilli hu 
8iao:42 ning-9 yi-72 chilli ye mre the great impostors easy to recognize or 
are the small impostors easy to recognize»; ch. Sie-tuan, k. 12: 13: Lien;162 8han46 
hu Kuei77 isang-140 Chou30 yik72 ye ^ »(What Confucius created) was it 
the (book) Lien shan or (the books) Kuei tsang and Chou yi?»; ch. Cheng-shuo, 
k. 38: 6: Fang70 kin9 Chou30 li:113 yeh 315, Hia-35 Yin79 ye 'ifc »the present 
one, is it Chou’s ritual or is it Hia’s or Yin’s?». Further examples of this highly 
remarkable construction we find in: k. 4: 17; k. 7: 9; k. 9: 4, 10, 11, 12 (bis); k. 10: 8, 
14; k. 11: 1, 13, 23; k. 12: 13, k. 14: 12; k. 18: 10; 11; k. 21: 6, k. 25: 2, 3, 13; k. 28: 5; 
k. 29: 2. In this case, Lheng is awarded mark 2. 

The results of this investigation are summed up in the table below; as already 
stated, the figures have to be taken cum grano 8ali8, since in some cases it is 
difficult to judge whether a 0 or a I best represents the actual occurrence of the 
word or phrase in question. On the other hand, one or other of the texts examined 
need not necessarily be homogeneous, in so far that it may contain unacknowledged 
borrowings from earlier works (perhaps now lost); a column here does not there- 
fore necessarily illustrate, with complete accuracy, the use of auxiharies by the 
author in question; as already discussed above, there is, in this respect, a certain 
margin of possible error. But as far as it goes, the survey clearly reveals some gen- 
eral tendencies. If these reservations are borne in mind, the table is instructive. 
It shows two principal facts. 

A. There is a surprising variation in the sets of auxiharies used by the Chou- 
time authors examined; no two of them are exactly alike in this respect. At first 
sight veritable chaos seems to reign, but a closer inspection allows us to discern 
at least some tendencies to groupings. A few examples: 

The group Lyii-Meng-T’an unites, in contrast to all the other texts, in employing 
the demonstrative pronoun si ^ ’this’, as well as the particle si ^ ’then’. 

The same group Lyii-Meng-T’an likewise unites, unlike nearly all the other 
texts, in employing the final er m; besides those three, only Siin has a Umited 
use of this particle. 

The Lyti-Meng-T’an group combines with a Chuang-Mo-Siin-Lu group in using 
final il ^ (and here Ts’e follows them but not Hanfei), and likewise in using the 
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interrogative hi (here both Ts’e and Hanfei follow them) — as against the 
Tso-Kyii group, which refuses those auxiliaries. 

The case of interrogative wu61 ^ is similar. Here Meng-T’an go together with 
Chuang-Mo-Siin-Lu in employing it, in contrast to Tso-Kyii, which refuse it. In 
this case Lyii breaks away with mark 0 (with only one stray example of tvu61), 
but in view of the shortness of this text and the comparatively restricted use of 
this auxiliary in all texts, that lacuna might be accidental. 

The same Lyii-Meng-T’an group goes together with the same Chuang-Mo-Siin- 
Lii group (here followed by Hanfei) in employing ye che -ft* but here not in 
contrast to Tso-Kyii but to Tso alone, Kyii following the former groups. This is 
one of the points on which Tso and Kyii, otherwise closely kindred, disagree. 

The second important example of this disagreement is the final yeh Here 
the Lyii-Meng-T’an group goes together with Tso in refusing it, but Kyii follows 
the Chuang-Mo-Siin-Lii group (here followed by Hanfei and Ts’e) in using it. 

T’an, however, does not always follow Lyii-Meng; it sometimes goes with Tso- 
Kyii against them. Thus, for instance, we have Lyii-Meng agreeing with the 
Chuang-Mo-Siin-Lii group (here again followed by Hanfei and Ts’e) in using the 
preposition hu in contrast to T’an-Tso-Kyii, which refuse it. In quite a simi- 
lar way, Lyii-Meng agree with Chuang-Mo-Siin-Lu in using tek er ^ M, as against 
T’an-Tso-Kyii, which refuse it. On the other hand, Lyii-Meng refuse the auxiliary 
hu m contrast to the T’an-Tso-Kyii group and also to the Chuang-Mo-Siin-Lii 
group, which all use it. 

Again, there are instances of Lyii and T’an following each other but Meng 
breaking away, thus showing that, though the three on the whole stand very close 
to each other, there were still variations inside this dialect group. We have such cases 
in final fu 5^ which is common in Lyii and T’an, as also in Tso, but lacking in Meng 
(and but sparingly used in two other texts); we have it in X ye, which is common in 
Lyii-T’an and Tso-Kyii (for the rest seldom used, in only two texts) but missing in 
Meng; and we have it, above all, in the important modal kH which is common 
in Lyii-T’an and also in Tso-Kyii. (and several other texts) but missing in Meng. 

A striking similarity between the Lyii-Meng-T’an group and the Tso-Kyii 
group is the frequent use of the contraction form chu outside those groups it 
occurs but sparingly, and only in three other texts. Possibly there is also a greater 
accordance between those two groups than the table reveals in regard to yen M, 
which is used in Lyii-Meng and in Tso-Kyii; the 0 in T’an (two stray examples 
only) may be due to the shortness of this text. In regard to this auxiliary, the 
other texts show strong variations. 

A remarkable phenomenon is the boldness with which some texts go their own way, 
against all the others, in regard to certain auxiliaries. Thus Tso employs the tsiliO 
(so common in Shu and Shi) but none of all the others do; and Tso likewise 
rejects the otherwise common ye che #, in this respect followed only by Ts’e; 
Siin, alone of all the Chou texts, refuses the negation fui and it has made 
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frequent use of hot ^ (so common in Shu and Shi), which for the rest occurs 
only sparingly in Lu and nowhere else; Hanfei alone rejects the double finals (type 
hu taai) common or at least passable in all the rest. 

If we turn to the two early-Han texts, Fanlu and Huai, we find that they do 
not follow the pattern of any special Chou text: each of them has its particular 
set of auxiliaries, and occasionally they offer some curious feature. Thus, for in- 
stance, Fanlu suddenly becomes prolific in the use of final er:89 flf, so rare in 
Chou texts (a limited use in the Lyii-Meng-T’an group and in Siin); and both Fanlu 
and Huai make a frequent use of chu which, as we have seen, was t)rpical of 
the Lyii-Meng-T’an group and the Tso-Kyii group, but was otherwise only rarely 
used in three other texts. 

The fundamentally important conclusion to be drawn from our table is, however, 
this: The early authors in Chou time did not achieve a normalized »high Chinese» 
literary language, with one and the same grammatical system in all literary texts; 
not even in the 3rd c. B. C., when the literary activity was very high, nor in early 
Han time, did the writers prefer a standard wen h u a system to a wen hua 
based on their own spoken dialects: if an author did not have s% ^ ’this’ or hu ^ 
’in, at’ in his own colloquial, he consequently rejected it in his written language, 
though he was well aware of their existence and use from the study of authoritative 
texts like the Lunyii. Thus all through this long sequence of centuries the literary 
language kept in constant touch with and was strongly influenced by the various 
spoken dialects in the China of that era. Its wen hua was not yet fixed in 
regard to its grammatical garb, it was not yet a ^classical Latins of China, 

B. A second striking fact revealed by our tabled summary of the preceding investig- 
ation is the extreme independence of Wang Ch’ung in his Lun-heng. He does not 
endeavour in the slightest way to imitate the wen hua of the great Chou 
authors. The entire set of their grammatical instruments, like 1. fut, 2. wuty 3. fu, 
4. double finals, 6. tt, 7. final er:89y S,hi;87, 9,hu;130y 10, hotTS, ll.yen interro- 
gative, I2,wu61y 13. modal k'i, li. tek er, 15, hu as preposition, 17. 5 ’i=’then’, 
18. t^liOy 19. construction A cKi wei~149 B, 20, ye che^ 21. contraction form chu, 
22. A ye — all of them he constantly has in his book in quotations (ack- 
nowledged or unacknowledged) but not, as a rule, in his own exposi- 
tion: there he coolly rejects them all (having only a few stray examples as direct 
allusions to or imitations of ready-made phrases in the sacred books). Is this due 
to a desire on his part to reduce the number of auxiliaries in his text, making it 
more terse? No, for, as described above, his book teems with other auxiliaries 
identical with such in the Chou texts. Or is it due to a wish to simplify by select- 
ing only one of several words which are approximately S 5 rnonymous? He might 
then, out of five negation words, put vmt fei #, mok ^ have 

rejected two: fut and umt, and limited himself to the three: put, fei, mok; and he 
might have standardized the interrogative Ao f^, in order to get rid of hi;87, 
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hu;130y hot73. But this is not true either, for why should he then use both tsek 
and tsik 6P, both jok ^ and ju ixiy both cr ffi and nai 75 etc.? No, the obvious 
truth is that he preserves and employs, out of the arsenal of auxiliaries and 
pronouns occurring in Chou and early Han texts, such as were still familiar to 
him in his own spoken language, and refrains from employing those that had 
become obsolete in his colloquial. In other words, he formed his wen h u a, his 
literary language, in close adherence to his own spoken language, and the former 
is to the latter approximately what Jane Austen’s literary language was to her 
colloquial. Our »theory A» above has been amply confirmed. 

It is, then, extremely interesting and valuable to obtain, through the Lun heng, 
proof that in at least one version of the colloquial in middle-Han time, i. e. the 
language spoken by Wang Ch’ung, a whole series of grammatical words which had 
earlier played a prominent part in the language of Chou and early Han had be- 
come obsolete; and, on the other hand, to get confirmation in this way that the 
other long series of grammatical words quoted on p. 119 above, were used in the Lun 
heng, not as literary relicts from bygone ages but as living elements in the spoken 
language of middle Han. 

If Wang Ch’ung was thus quite radical, and deviated very decidedly on a long 
series of important grammatical points from the patterns he had before his eyes 
in the various Chou-time texts which he either admired or criticized, there were 
other authors in middle Han time who, on the contrary, tried faithfully to imitate 
the authoritative models. In our table we have added one text by such an author: 
the Fa yen by Yang Hiung. The text is fairly short, and the figures will therefore 
be lower all round than in the Lun heng. Mark 1 is given in the table for n:o 2, 
the negation vmt (here with some hesitation, since there are only three examples, 
which in a longer text would have been disregarded: 0); for 3, the final fu (8 ex.); 
for 5, the final yeh (6 ex.); for 7, final er:89 (6 ex); for 10, hot73 (7 ex.); for \2yVm61 
(9 ex.); for 14, tek er (5 ex.); for 16, ai (7 ex.). And mark 0 has been given for n:o 
18, tsiliO (two ex.). 

A glance at the column in the table suffices to make us reahze that it is the 
ancient Lu dialect texts which in the main have served as model for Yang (observe 
that in the first chapter he says that mfter the pattern of Lun-yii^ he has called 
his book »Fa-yen»). Thus, for instance, he employs 5^=’this’ and 5it=’then’, which 
as we have seen, was a special feature of the Lu-dialect texts, in contrast to all 
the others. His only more remarkable deviation from the language of the Lyu- 
Meng-T’an group is, on the one hand, the absence of fut ^ and the extreme 
rarity of vmi and, on the other hand, a certain (though restricted) use of final 
yeh and of hot73 ^ — in all these parts he has evidently been strongly 
influenced by the Confucian paragon Siin-tsi. We may take it for absolutely 
certain that the system of auxiliaries in the Lyii-Meng-T’an group could not have 
lived on and been preserved almost intact down to a middle-Han dialect; Fa-yen does 
not, like Lun heng, represent the spoken language of Yang Hiung (being a merely 
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stylistically refined variant of it), but it is a purposeful imitation of the language of 
the great Lu-dialect authors in the Chou era (with some modifications in the wake 
of the foremost exegete, Siin-tsi); to the Fa yen we may truly apply what was said 
under ^theory B)> above: to Yang Hiung, the ancient language was ^China’s latin», 
which he made his literary medium, disregarding his own current colloquial language. 

Wang Ch’ung and Yang Hiung are two typical antipodes: Wang wrote in a 
refined variant of the spoken language of his time; Yang wrote in the (to him 
»classical)>) language of the Confucian masters, in his time a dead language.^) 
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The indications of kiXan (K) and pages in Lim-heng refer to the punctuated edition of the Sao ye 
shan fang company, Shanghai, 1925. 
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THE ALTAI BEFORE THE TURKS 


BY 

KARL JETTAIAR 


The excavations which were undertaken in the Altai towards the end of the nineteen- 
twenties, threw a strong light on ancient times in Central Asia. They provided us suddenly 
with an unexpectedly detailed survey of the life, culture, and even the world of thought 
of those human beings whose descendants were to change the face of Europe a few centuries 
later. 

These excavations were peculiarly favoured by fortune. As waa the case some sixty 
years earlier, a kurgan from the last centuries B. C. was discovered near Pazyryk, in 
which, thanks to its extremely high and rough situation, even perishable substances were 
found preserved as if in a refrigerator. Certainly it had been robbed, but the horses, 
complete with harness and saddles, had remainwi unimpaired, and could be examined 
and compared down to the last detail, even to the contents of the stomach. A second 
piece of good luck was helpful in this case. It is probable that, during the work on the 
last wall which protected the horses, the axe broke, and the grave-robbers had no time 
to make the attempt again with a new tool. 

The West could take only"^n indirect, yet unlimited part in these discoveries. The 
most important publications appeared outside Russia, and were illustrated with far 
better reproductions than parallel Russian works. The authors were the excavators 
themselves, and this fact warranted an exhausting report. When the Russians attached 
special importance to a discovery (e. g., the very similar Noin Ula finds), the Russian 
publication immediately appear^ in French or English. 

Since 1947, new treasures have been being brought to light out of the Pazyryk 
refrigerator. The situation has, however, fundamentally changed. The news that a 
»tatooed Scythian# had been found in Altai was made public by the press of the whole 
world. (That is, all the more, misleading, because it is based on the idea of a #Scythian 
Stage#, which in Russian terminology embraces all cultures in the Steppes between 700 — 
200 B. C.,^) a conception which is not generally accepted in the West). Exact reports 
are to be found in Russian works only. Their scientific value is conspicuous, but they 
are difficult to get at. The illustrations are rather poor and the articles lack a resume 
in any foreign language. There is little hope of a rapid alteration of these circumstances. 
There is also little prospect — as far as I can see — of an authorized Russian scientist 
publishing an official report for the rest of the world. 

These circumstances give me a certain right to attempt a short summary of these new 
excavations. It is also clear that I am limited to Russian printed publications. 

Since the nineteen-thirties, however, further important progress haa been made. We 
know, today, not only of the great kurgans, but also of: 

1 . Monuments which mark the long and complicated road to the origin of this fascinat- 
ing culture and show the local roots of its development. They put a limit to speculation 


') See the excellent summary by Hangar 1950, pp. 69 — 70. 
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which warns us against trying to explain the Pazyryk Kurgans by far-fetched migration 
theories only. 

2. Further, we know now of the graves of the dittle man» of the same time. In this 
we are in the same happy position as in Transbaikalia. Just as Noin Ula does not stand 
alone, but rears up out of poorer burial-sites, so is the situation in Altai. 

3. Today we know the various neighbouring cultures essentially better than we did 
in 1929. (In the Pamirs and in the Alai district, through the excavations of Bemshtam, 
in the northern and western anterior of Altai, through Griaznov’s excavations, in Mongolia 
and Tuva through the only recently published results of Teploukhov’s work, and in the 
further eastern districts, through the explorations of Sosnovskii and Kiselev’s ^Mongolian 
Journey))). 

4. Thanks to the works of Debets, we can survey today the skull types which cor- 
respond to each phase of culture. 

I believe it would not be fair to present-day research if I attempted, without this 
framework, a summary of the publications which are to hand, up to date, on the subject 
of the new Pazyryk Kurgans. Therefore, I have had to take it upon myself to present 
the whole development of Altai — more or less from the first appearance of the Europoids 
in Central Asia, up till the time of the erection of the last great kurgans.^) 

As we shall see, this is a continuous story, namely the story of the fate of the Europoids 
of Altai up to their highest cultural blooming, and also up to their great crisis caused by 
the invasion of those groups whose final establishment leads to a new era in the history 
of Central Asia, which culminates in the Khaganate of the Turks. 

I. PRE-AFANASIEVO PERIOD. 

I omit the Palaeolithic and Epipalaeohthic sites as they neither allow themselves to 
be tom away from the unity of the Siberian culture-province, nor are there any concrete 
relations traceable in the later cultures of Altai. As will become clear in the process of 
examination, the existence of such relations is, owing to other considerations, extremely 
problematic.*) 

Therefore I begin with the Neolithic phase, and here I should like to make an advance 
survey of the neighbouring findgroups, so as to gain, at least, a few »solid points)) in the 
surroundings. 

In Cishaikalia and the Angara district the excavation work was carried out already in 
the 19^'' century. But before the excellent excavations and summaries of Okladnikov 
we had neither clarity nor chronological system.*) He provided, here, proof of a continu- 
ally developing culture of Taiga hunters, which, in its inventory shows living connections 
with the local Epipalaeohthic. The skulls discovered belong to a long-headed, broadfaced 
and clearly Mongoloid type, which perhaps can be rated as a result of heritage, as the 
few Late Palaeolithic skull remains found in Siberia, seem to belong also to the Mongoloid 

*) I have had to restrict myself very much, owing to the wide choice of material. With a few 
exceptions, I have included only photos which have not already appeared in western publications. 
The same restriction applies to the description of the great kurgans. A further restriction is given 
by the Russian frontier. The Mongolian Altai is archaeologically unknown. 

*) The material up till 1940 is contained, listed, in MIA SSSR Nr. 2 (Paleolit i Neolit SSSR). Supp- 
lementory statements in Kiselev 1949, pp. 9 — 13. Levin offers an appreciation 1950b. The previous 
summary of Merhart (1928) includes many important observations — also for today. The critique 
of Kiselev (1951, p. 17) is not fair to a work written in 1928. 

®) Most important and most ecisily available works of Okladnikov are 1935, 1936a, 1937, 1938, 
1939, 1949c, and 1949d. 
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division of race. Economic development makes its way slowly from the hunting of large 
animals to ever-increasingly intensive fishing. Stock-breeding, except of the dog, is not 
found. Reindeer-breeding, claimed for this culture by some students, is highly disputable.^) 
It is an important fact, that an age-old tradition of woodcarving exists here. We can 
discern an Isakovo and a Serovo stage. 

The cultures of the steppe-belt stand opposite this Taiga province, to which others 
may be joined of which we cannot yet quite get hold. In Kazakhstan there is that complex 
which we, following Tolstov and Formozov, call »Early Kelteminar)>.*) The people were 
rambling hunters in the great steppe districts, and fishermen by the rivers and in the 
oases. The stone tools show signs of certain microlithic traditions, but the geometrical 
silices, which are characteristic of large parts of Europe and the Near East, are completely 
lacking. The pottery yields pointed and round bottomed vessels, and shows a superficial 
relationship to Pit-Comb Ware. Domestic animals are missing. 

In the Gobi some other complexes have been pointed out by Teilhard de Chardin.^) 
Maringer has made valuable contributions and has, above all, shown that a certain 
similarity of form can be confirmed between the more eastern finds and the Baikal culture.^) 
Besides this, a certain amount of borrowing from the Painted Pottery of the South has 
taken place. 

Between the steppes and the northern forests we find an intermediate zone, from 
which the Krasnoiarsk region and the Minusinsk district are best known.®) 

What is the situation of Altai in relation to these surroundings, now? 

We know of the following finds from there: 

1. A site near the village of Kuium on the Katun river, which Sosnovskii (1936) 
discovered during the excavation of Afanasievo kurgans.®) The great age of the find is 
proved by stratigraphy: Under the mound of the kurgan was found an Afanasievo layer, 
with arrow-heads and remains of bones. Under them, separated by twenty sterile centi- 
metres, a layer of Neohthic character. It contained scrapers, nucleus-like tools, knife- 
like blades with lateral retouche, and finally fragments of bone- tools, into chinks of 
which were sticking flint blades. The pottery remains came mostly from a large vessel 
ornamented with herring-bone designs, which corresponded in form with the ovally 
elongated pots of the following Afanasievo Period. The technique, however, was essenti- 
ally different. The characteristic roughening of the walls which was brought about by 
rubbing with a tuft of grass, and which calls to mind certain forms of Chinese Neolithic 
pottery, was entirely missing. 

Kiselev compares this material with the pottery which we know from the Kelteminaric 

*) Most of the Russian specialists have now taken up this point of view. (See Vasilevich and Levin, 
1951, pp. 86 — 87). The contrary {>osition is once more presented by P. W. Schmidt 1951. The author 
is surely a great figure in the history of Ethnology but does not survey the archaeological material. 
He cites the important excavations of Okladnikov, not directly, as he quotes M 3 n'ov, w^ho quotes 
Sosnovskii, who heard it from Gerasimov and he, in turn, from Okladnikov — so that not much is 
preserved, not even the correct name of the excavator nor the deciding fact that related sites had metal 
inventory and domesticated cattle and horses. All further discussion on this subject is omitted. (Cf. 
Flerov, the many works of Sosnovskii and Okladnikov himself). So the author has not even all the 
facts at his disposal which might support his theory. (Cf. the facts quoted in the above article). Thus 
I will not say he is wrong, but we cannot solve such an important question with such a scanty material. 

*) Tolstov 1946, 1948a, 1948b. Formozov 1949 and 1950. 

®) Teilhard de Chardin 1944. 

*) Maringer 1950, pp. 167 — .200, and especially p. 206. 

®) Kiselev 1949, pp. 11 — 13. Here further literature. Okladnikov 1949a. 

*) Kiselev 1949, p. 13. 
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Culture of Kazakhstan. He also finds a corresponding resemblance in flint material. 
Here, as there, the same knife-like blades with lateral retouche, nucleus-like tools, and 
similar scrapers. Kiselev believes he is also able to assign certain stray finds from the 
same district to this complex. 

2. Perhaps still more archaic is a grave, which was brought to light under the culture 
layer of the Chvdatskaia Oora site near Barnaul.^) In a 75 cm. deep trench without a 
moimd was found the skeleton of a grown-up man, stretched out and lying on his back. 
As gifts, four horn angling-hooks joined together, were confirmed which are very like 
the Kitoi hooks of the Angara-Cisbaikal district, also a horn harpoon and some twenty 
stone objects, among these the usual series of knife-like blades with lateral retouche, 
parallel with Kuium and the Kelteminaric Culture. The complete lack of pottery is 
noticeable, and this, together with the outstretched position of the skeleton, gives the 
grave its peculiarly antique stamp. 

3. Two graves, which Rudenko*) brought to light by the lAn-Ulagan river in High 
Altai, are, as regards the stone inventory and the position of the skeletons, very similar. 
Here, also, pottery is missing, but intensively scattered ochre and the first appearance 
of a moimd betray the transition into the Afanaaievo Peri6d. Debets includes these graves 
also, on account of the one skull which could be examined in detail, in the Afanasievo 
material.*) 

In comparison with the situation previously described, the finds have the following 
significance: 

a) They allow Altai to be included in the intermediate zone. It stands, however, 
much nearer to the Steppe culture than to the Minusinsk and Kraanoiarsk district. 

b) Out of the whole steppe-belt we have no burials belonging to this period. Later, 
however, we find here only pure Europoid groups. 

The skull of lAn Ulagan points out to us, that Europoids, also, were bearers of the 
Neolithic cultures of the steppes. 

When we now imagine that the Baikal- Angara cultures, with their Palaeomongoloid 
skeletons, carry on the tradition of the Siberian Palaeolithic,^) we are inclined to assume 
that the deviating Steppe cultures, with their Europoids, do not go back to the Siberian 
Palaeohthic, but immigrated from somewhere else. We could even produce reasons for 
this. The Siberian Palaeolithic apparently took the step towards the Mesolithic very 
slowly. Thus, other more highly organized complexes were given the chance to gain 
possession of wide districts of Central Asia.*) 

These are, however, speculations, made the more difficult by a number of very divergent 
matters. 

a) We know of no complex, from which we can, without objection, derive the Kelte- 
minaric Culture and those related to it. Perhaps, as Maringer assumed, connections with 
Eastern European complexes really exist.®) A fact which speaks for this, is that the 
t3q)ically geometrical forms belong to a late wave in Eastern Europe also. 

*) Described in Griaznov 1930b, p. 4 Figs. 1 — 3, and 6 — 9. Kiselev 1949, p. 14. 

*) Rudenko 1926, Griaznov 1930b, pp. 4 — 5 Fig. 10. Debets 1948, p. 14. Kiselev 1949, p. 14. 

’) This skull is published among the Afcmasievo skulls in Jettmar 1950, PI. 10 Fig. 2. It resembles 
a Cromagnon skull. Of. Debets 1948, p. 68. 

*) The Siberian Palaeolithic begins with forms which yet show resemblance to Europoid ones. In 
the latest layers this resemblance completely disappears. The parallels to hand point to China. This 
probably explains the connection of Sinides and Tungoids in one racial division. 

This would be a parallel to the occurrences in South-East Asia. 

•) Above all the Desna group would come into the question. Cf. Voevodskii 1950. Voevodskii and 
Formozov 1950. 
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b) A find in a cave, from Uzbekistan, and the skeletons from the Mariupol burial-site^) 
seem to point to the fact that, besides the Cromagnon type which we find in Altai, 
Europoids of more slender build were represented also, among the rambling hunters and 
the fishermen of .Central Asia. Thus various migrations come into the question. 

c) We have no idea if these Europoid groups really filled the whole steppe-belt, as far ^ 
as Manchuria and the Amur district (for related microlithi^ sites reach so far).*) Perhaps C 
Maringer’s interesting and important observation that tne eastern groups of the Gobi 
show strong resemblance, in the stone inventory, to the Baikal district, points to the fact 
that, from the far past, tribes lived here which belonged to the Mongoloid division of 
mankind or to transitional forms. 

We can only attempt accurate dating to a very small degree of exactitude. The 
Kelteminaric sites, for example, show agreement with more or less datable monuments 
in South Russia. In the Baikal district one can draw half-reliable conclusions from the 
arrangement of river terraces. Most point to the beginning of the millennium B. C. 

The affinities of the steppe-finds of Central Asia to the contempcftary cultures with 
painted pottery in the South are very vague.*) There must have been a ^stinct cultural 
frontier between the peasants and stock-breeders of Anau and their northern neighbours. 

II. AFANASIEVO PERIOD. 

In the next phase, we reach firmer ground. The situation is as follows: 

In the wooded districts of Cisbaikalia and Angara the Kitoi and Early Glazkovo Cultures 
bear the mark of the consecutive fimther development of the former Serovo stage. They 
show the peak point of fishing.^) 

In the wtaiern Steppe district also, no breach has appeared. The Late Kelteminaric 
sites have yielded only meagre metal remains at one place. Pottery shows signs of local 
traditions clearly, yet also signs of the invasion of elements which come from the great 
melting pot of South Russia, where, influenced by Middle Europe, the Tripolye Culture 
is split into a number of movable and partly even nomadic cultures. So it is not strange 
that remains of domestic animals appear for the first time in the Late Kelteminaric sites. 
They are sheep and cattle bones.®) 

In the Gobi we cannot yet put matters into chronological order accurately enough to be 
able to recognize a similar phase. Kiselev’s statements are also not sufficient.®) 

The Bazaikha finds have yielded the fact that the Krasnoiarsk district has retained 
its intermediate position.^) 

The excavations from this period made in the Minusinsk Basin are thus all the more 
interesting. Since Teploukhov, they have always attracted the attention of scientists.®) 
Teploukhov recogniz^ that the Minusinsk district at that time played a leading part in 

q Ginzburg 1949. Makarenko 1933. 

*) Gorodzov 1936. 

*) Cf. the not very happy attempts made by Tolstov 1948 a, pp. 65 — 90. This is the more remarkable 
as Tolstov reports finds of shells from the Indian Ocean in one of the Kelteminaric sites. Had the 
microlithic cultures of India anything to do with the microlithic cultures of Central Asia? Nobody 
has tried to compare these two complexes. 

^) More detailed statements above this period are contained in the works which were mentioned 
in the previous chapter. 

‘) Cf. the excellent statement in Passek 1949. 

•) Kiselev 1947c, pp. 357—359. 

’) Okladnikov 1949a, Kiselev 1951, pp. 65 — 66, Debets 1948, pp. 61 — 63. 

*) Lastly Kiselev 1951, pp. 22 — 54. 
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Siberia. For the first time we come across kurgans whose erectors knew of all large domes- 
tic animals, cattle, sheep, horses, perhaps also yaks, also that they not only used copper, 
but as the mortuary gifts of stone sledges (parallel to finds in mines) clearly show, they 
knew how to obtain it. 

Among the pottery, painted vessels appeared. The chief types, though, are vessels with 
pointed bottoms, ornamented with herring-bone design and furnished with the typical 
roughening of the walls. The pottery differs noticeably, in all characteristics, from that 
of the neighbouring Taiga cultures. 

The simultaneous appearance of so many new elements caused Okladnikov to assume 
that the Afanasievo Culture (this is what this particular facies is called) was brought into 
the Minusinsk district in some migration. At least, very strong Southern cultural in- 
fluences are noticeable.^) (Vessel-painting cannot be confirmed either earher or later, in 
Siberia, with one exception in the last centuries B. C.). The conjunction of cattle and 
horse-breeding wi^h this culture, coming from the South, points decisively against any 
possibility of a local origin in Siberia, and against horsebreeding having sprung from 
reindeer-breeding.^) Russian scientists attributed even agriculture to the Afanasievo 
Culture. The assumption is a probability, but is not vouched for.^) 

As to the dating, we only know that the beginning of this culture must go back to the 
IIP^ millennium B. C.^) The usual figures, 2500 — 1700 B. C. are unfortunately only a 
»cherished habiU (as Herzfeld once said). 

Kiselev attributes the following Altai monuments to this stage: 

1 . Eleven burials near the village of Kuium at the Katun river, the same graves during 
the exploration of which Sosnovskii (1936) discovered the previously mentioned 
Neolithic site:*) Under low kurgans, consisting of a mixture of earth and stone, lay single 
graves. As an exception, children were, in two cases, buried with their elders. On one 
child, a separation of the head from the trunk could be proved. The skeletons lay on the 
back with the feet pulled up, only one skeleton lay on the stomach. Four graves showed a 
scattering of ochre. Among the gifts are mentioned sheep bones, nine egg-shaped vessels 
of the usual Afanasievo type, worked at with bunches of grass, and ornamented with 
herring-bone designs. A characteristic difference from the Minusinsk vessels exist in that 
a straight or flaring neck appears on the shoulder of the vessel (PI. I A: 5), and two vessels 
have loops. An awl and the handle of a copper knife were of bone. This knife is clearly 
different from the inarticulate copper daggers which appear in the Minusinsk district and 
in the old Pit Grave Culture of the West (PI. lA: 6). It is asymmetrical. The thickened 
handle forms an exact continuation of the back. The blade is wide and rounded at the 
point and base.®) 


*) We cannot say w'here this movement comes from. Okladnikov thought of Iran, but without 
being able to bring in any detailed conformation. Thus it is only possible to make guesses at the 
linguistic and ethnic relationship of this old layer. 

*) It is curious that the reindeer seems lacking from the list of fauna in the Altai graves at that 
time. Perhaps, it only came to the Sayan and Altai with the worsening of the climate in the I®*' 
millennium B. C. 

») Kiselev 1951, p. 48. 

*) The question of the appearance of the horse in this culture is much more important than 
Lundholm believed, and cannot therefore be disposed of, as easily Lundholm disposed of it (1947, 
p. 167). 

Cf. Sosnovskii 1941, pp. 304 — 306, and Kiselev 1949, pp. 34 — 35. 

•) It is reminiscent of the knives from the Catacombs in South Russia. 
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2. As already mentioned, Sosnovskii believes he can join up, together with the kurgans, 
a dwelhng-site which Ues above the Neolithic one. Here he found fhnt blades, pottery 
fragments, arrow-heads, and animal bones. 

3. Kiselev describes more exactly nine earth kurgans, which he himself excavated 
on the east bank of the Kurota, 11/2 km. from where it flows into the Ursul.^) Two of 
these were surrounded by stone circles. Also there were three other simple stone circles 
with a grave in the middle, two of which he explored. The covering of the actual grave 
(about 2.5 X 1.7 m., depth 1.5 m.) was achieved by means of beams or massive stone 
slabs. Wall furnishings were not noticeable. Scattering of ochre was confirmed again 
and again. There were mostly single graves. The skeletons lay flat on the back, the hands 
either stretched out by the body or pushed under the pelvis. One grave contained two, 
one three, one even five bodies, all lying on the left side, with drawn-up knees, each close 
behind the other. The orientation was chiefly with the head towards the east or northeast, 
(two towards the west, two towards the north-west). From the inventory of these graves, 
Kiselev reports a stone sledge (the use of such tools in mining has already been mentioned), 
a pestle, copper rings for ornament, horn fingerrings, and httle bone tools Uke shovels, 
which perhaps served as weaving tools. Animal bones are rare. Once the lower leg-bone 
of a yak was found, but in the next grave the claws of a king-eagle, so that any conclusion 
about yak-breeding seems extremely questionable. The pottery was again represented by 
two egg-shaped vessels with clearly defined shoulders (PI. lA: 1), but also by flat-bomb- 
shaped vessels which show some characteristics of Andronovo pottery (PI. lA: 2,3). A 
similar transition situation can be concluded also from the ornamentation, which besides 
the usual herring-bone design shows geometric patterns, made by a dented stamp. On the 
other hand one finds patterns which consist of crescent-shaped impressions reminiscent 
of certain Late Kelteminaric ornamentations, yet also material which Bernshtam reported 
from Issyk Kul in the South. 

A problem of its own is a shallow bowl with low foot, cord ornamentation, and a handle 
at the side (PI. lA: 4), which all speciaHsts bring into connection with the cross-footed 
burners of South Russia, perhaps even with the burners of the Pazyryk time of Altai. 

When we consider this material, we can, in spite of its dearth, reach some general con- 
clusions as to the cultural position of Altai: 

a) Altai is a part-province of the Afanasievo Culture. 

b) The deviations to hand, from Minusinsk material, point toward an active connection 
with South Russia, above all with the culture of the Catacomb Graves, the significance 
of which, for the ethnogony of Central Asia, cannot yet be foreseen.^) 

c) A peculiarity of Altai development seems to be that hunting comes more strongly 
to the fore here, than it does in the Minusinsk Basin.®) 

d) The people who Uved in the Altai during this period were Europoids with Cromagnon 
features. 

*) Kiselev 1949, p. 35. 

*) If we consider, that this culture has actual connections with the Danube Basin, we must think 
also of linguistic affinities. The opinion that this culture is the propagator of Indo-European languages 
can be neither rejected nor finally asserted. In the Minusinsk Basin also stone battle-axes were found. 
(Kiselev 1951, p. 55.) 

*) Kiselev has used the appearance of Andronovo features in the Afanasievo Culture of Altai to 
construct a local origin of Andronovo forms in Altai. It seems to me, rather, that a hint is contained 
therein, that Altai preserved the Afanasievo forms at a time when the Andronovo complex was alreewiy 
an accomplished fact in other districts. Altai is essentially rougher in climate and is not an original 
ground for agriculturists as the Andronovo Culture is. 
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III. ANDRONOVO PERIOD. 

Essentially different was the constellation in which the inhabitants of Altai took their 
place some centuries later. 

In Cisbaikalia we meet with a culture, which simply represents the consecutive develop- 
ment of the Glazkovo stage. 

It may be noted as its most peculiar feature that the dead were laid in the grave clothed 
and with ritual objects which show a striking similarity to the present inventory of the 
Tungus peoples.^) The skull-form of the Glazkovo people also corresponded with that 
which has been confirmed in the case of the Tungus tribes of today, North of the Baikal.^) 
These observations stand in direct opposition to the assertions of Shirokogoroff who saw 
the Tungus as original pig-breeders, and as fairly late immigrants from North China into 
the forest districts.®) 

I should like to bring this to the fore, because Eberhard, in identifying his )>North-East 
Cultures with the forerunners of the Tungus^) had a cultural picture before his eyes, which 
goes right back to Shirokogoroff and certainly stands and falls with Shirokogoroff ’s asser- 
tions. I consider this a typical example of the consequences which speculative ethnology 
basing its judgement only on more modem conditions before the existence of excavation 
can have for neighbouring sciences.®) 

The Glazkovo Culture was in any case borne by a numerous fishing and hunting popula- 
tion, who, however, had not yet their own metallurgy, and can therefore count as 
Neolithic. Extensive trading relations existed, which reached as far to the West as the 
Urals.®) 

In the South stood Cisbaikalia in contact with a culture group which also still lived at 
a Neolithic level, but maintained close relations with China or, at least, with the Chinese 
^ borderland. Okladnikov’s find of a tripod of Ting type on the Selenga^) is extraordinarily 
characteristic. This culture seems to have reached from Transbaikalia fairly far to the 
South, right into the territory of the present day People’s Republic of Northern Mongolia. 

The Western Steppes form quite a different province. The Minusinsk district and 
Kazakhstan melted, then, into an amazingly uniform culture, the Andronovo Culture. 
We owe our knowledge of the Minusinsk Basin to Teploukhov and Kiselev, who wrote 
the first summaries.®) Griaznov®) and Podgaetski^®) worked in the West.^^) The exploration 
started, everywhere, from the burial-sites. In low earth kurgans and shallow graves, 
which were only marked by a stone fence, a metal inventory was found, which, according 
to its agreement with Caucasian finds and other such finds from the Timber Graves, also 
from Seima, could be comparatively easily dated. The actual unity is proved by pottery. 

Okladnikov 1950a, with good illustrations. 

*) Debets 1948, pp. 56 — 61. 

®) E. g. Shirokogoroff 1923 and 1926. 

*) Lastly, Eberhard 1948, p. 20, 

*) Such a far-reaching part taken by the Tungus in the formation of the Chinese ethnos seems to 
mo very doubtful. Cf. the modern works of Zalkind (1948 and 1950) and Vasilevich (1946 and 1949a), 
further VMilevich and Levin (1951). 

•) Cf. Jottmar 1950, pp. 119—120. 

’) Okladnikov 1950b, p. 86. 

*) Kiselev 1949, pp. 40 — 52. 

•) Griaznov 1927. 

*®) Podgaetski 1940. 

^^) The excavations in Khorezm form a further supplement. There also we meet with only a local 
f6u;ies of the Andronovo Culture. Cf. Tolstov 1948 a, pp. 76 — 77. 
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Bowl-and flowerpot-shaped vessels were found, well smoothed, decorated with cog-like 
patterns or scratched drawings. Beside triangles and dog-tooth patterns, meanders appear 
repeatedly. Now and then come complicated carpet-like patterns. The food gifts show 
that the Andronovo people bred cattle, horses and sheep. Naturally, in such a wide-spread 
district, there were certain local differences. Most strongly differentiated is a complex 
which has become better known only in the last few years, and on which Bernshtam 
reported,^) that is to say, sites with an inventory like the Andronovo one in Semirechia 
and in the anterior of T’ien-shan. 

We have at present no idea from which district the formation of this great unified com- 
plex started. The skull finds, which were brought to light in connection with Andronovo 
graves, are everywhere Europoid. They differ from older skull finds in the same districts 
owing to a shortening of the maximum head length, and owing to a rounded tendency 
which brings them near to the modem Pamir-Ferghana type. Kiselev attributed a Southern 
origin to this culture. Also the fact that ^e meander is best traced back to the Painted 
Pottery supports this thesis. At present, no special connections with Europe can be 
proved,*) and this does not exactly simplify the problem regarding the Indo-Europeans. 
The Andronovo Culture also deserves our attention in the question of the mounted 
nomads. It shows everywhere, a strong tendency to settle. All signs of nomadism or 
mounted warfare are lacking. The Russian scientists look upon it as the peak point of 
the complex economy with cattle-breeding and agriculture in the Steppes. 

The problem as to which threads, if any, of this culture pass over into West China is 
also unexplained. In any case, we can hardly believe, that China got its knowledge of 
metallurgy from the Andronovo Culture, where metallurgy is very limited and dependent 
on other centres. The few plausible parallels between China and the West®) hint at the 
southern mountainous region, especially at Luristan. 

For AUai, at this time, we have at our disposal, as regards finds: 

The excavations of Kamenskii near Malyi Koitas on the river Kysyl-Su (80 km. from 
Semipalatinsk on the road to Ust-Kamenogorsk) (PI. I B: 1,3 — 13), near Kara~Uziak 
(16 km. from Ust-Kamenogorsk) (PI. I B: 2) and near Kokpekt (near Karadzana, 25 km. 
from Ubinskaia). 

These have been discussed repeatedly, first by Teploukhov,^) then by Griaznov®,) and 
finally by Kiselev.®) As early as 1926, the sherds left no doubt that here it was a question 
of vessels of the Andronovo t 3 rpe. 

This permitted a number of stray finds, containing similar fragments, already partly 
collected by Radloff, to be attributed to the same period. 

Fragments of an Andronovo vessel were, as Teploukhov and Kiselev remarked^) found 
in a half -destroyed grave near the Lake Sary-Bulak (Chingis-Chain). 

In a later work, Griaznov mentions Andronovo graves near the village of Klepikovo, in 
the Uch-Pristansk district (on the Ob between Barnaul and Biisk).®) 

Bemshtam 1949b and 1950. 

*) If one is of the opinion that the numerous similarities to the Proto-Hallstatt pottery ornamentation 
point to a cultural relationship, one cannot yet trace Andronovo from the West. These features are, 
according to my knowledge, older in Asia than in Europe. Thus only an eastern origin, or an origin 
from the same source, would come into the question. Cf. Handar 1947. 

*) Cf. Amo 1940. 

q Teploukhov 1927, pp. 85—87. 

*) Griaznov 1930b, pp. 200 and 209, Figs. 22 and 25. 

•) Kiselev 1951, pp. 89—90. 

’) Kiselev 1949, p. 52. 

*) Griaznov 1930b, pp. 5 and 10 — 11, Figs. 29 and 30. Kiselev 1949, p. 52. 
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Finally, some finds, which Sergeev made in 1929/30 in graves near the village of 
Krasnomrskoe (Smolensk district, Kemerovo province). 

The few places where dwelling-sites were found^) are, as in the Minusinsk district, much 
destroyed. We know of such from the river district of the Biia and the Katim, also they 
were confirmed in the upper Irtysh district. 

As characteristic of all these finds, Kiselev brings to the fore:^) 

The uncommonly wide variation in the construction of these graves^ shallow graves, 
above ground, marked only by a stone circle, are found next kurgans surrounded by 
square stone fences. Sometimes the stone fence is entirely missing. The dead lay in stone 
chests. According to inexact reports, single graves appear, as do also collective burials 
of men, women, and children. 

The manifold character of all this finds its parallels in West Kazakhstan. 

Regaring the metal inventory^ as in West Kazakhstan, the extremely irregular distri- 
bution of it, in the various graves, is conspicuous. Kiselev thinks he recognizes even a 
social differentiation here, especially as the kurgans show objects which are more richly 
and carefully made. Gold is very frequent, used mostly in the form of covering plates, on 
copper or bronze (PI. I B: 7, 9, 10). We must not forget that in Altai, we are in a gold- 
bearing district of significance which had been exploited for centuries. 

The shapes of ornaments conform essentially to those of the Minusinsk district. Here, 
as there, are the same little bronze tubes, cast or bent, rolled together from bronze plates. 
The nailshaped earrings (PI. I B: 10), the animal-tooth pendants (PI. I B: 8) and the stone 
plates bored through (PI. IB: 11).^) 

A flat Andronovo dagger, with light carving at the base of the blade, is characteristic 
(PI. I B: 13).^) The armrings conform very much to the examples in West Kazakhstan. 
The golden pendants (PI. I B: 12) from such a grave represent, perhaps, the original form 
of the pediform pendants of the Karasuk Culture.®) 

The pottery can be fitted into this picture without difficulty. The two main groups of 
the Andronovo pottery are to be found, namely, the bowl-shaped (PI. I B: 3,4), which is 
strongly reminiscent of the Afanasievo time, and is correspondingly ornamented, and also 
the progressive flowerpot-shaped pottery, which sometimes bears highly developed 
meander ornamentation (PI. I B: 1, 2, 5, 6). Kiselev®) thinks that children, especially, 
were furnished with little vessels of an old type. Griaznov^) confirms that the conformation 
to the Minusinsk group is stronger than it is to the sites of Western Kazakhstan. 

Thus the complete picture of the Andronovo finds in Altai and its anterior shows, on 
the one hand, strong relations with Western Kazakhstan, and on the other hand, with 
the Minusinsk Basin. 

A comparison with the finds reported by Bemshtam®) from Semirechia and the T*ien- 
shan shows, further, that Altai also held a certain intermediate position between the two 
other provinces of the Andronovo culture and the newly-appeared one. The types described 
in Griaznov®) can be used as dazzling proof, as they have complete analogies in this new 
Andronovo province. 

Kiselev 1949, p. 64. 

*) Kiselev 1949, pp. 53 — 54. 

Cf. Griaznov 1927, p. 209 Fig. 25. 

*) reproduced by Griaznov 1927, p. 209 Fig. 25/1. 

Cf. Jettmar 1950, p. 93 PI. 2 Figs. 1 — 4. 

•) Kiselev 1949, p. 53. 

’) Griaznov 1927. 

*) Bernshtam 1950. 

») Griaznov 1930b, p. 155, Figs. 13 and 14, further p. 160 Fig. 6, 1/3. 
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Thus the confirmations which we can make, are relatively simple: 

a) Altai belongs to the Andronovo Culture. 

b) Altai shows a strong continuous survival of Afanasievo elements, and this, as 
already mentioned, presumably goes back to its functioning as a retreat district, where 
hunting was still important. 

c) Altai holds an intermediate position between the Andronovo provinces which are 
known to us. 

d) Altai was, as far as evidence exists, inhabited by Europoids only. 

IV. KARASUK PERIOD. 

While Cisbaikalia undergoes no fundamental changes during the transition into the 
Shiversk stage, Okladnikov’s explorations in Transbaikalia and Northern Mongolia y 
especially at the Selenga^) have showm the appearance of a new culture. This has, on the 
one hand, clear relations with the Taiga, on the other hand, it knows of cattle-breeding, 
and has types of metal at its disposal which are familiar to us from An-yang and the oldest 
known Ordos types. Okladnikov dates an angle knife of archaic shape back to the 13^^ 
century B. C. Together with this metal inventory (the first that we can confirm in Trans- 
baikaha), appears pottery with pseudotextile decoration, which shows close affinity to 
the Shang pottery, but also to the finds of Ch’eng Tzu Yai. 

In the Ordos region there must have existed a similar culture at which, owing to the 
complete lack of systematic excavations, we can, of course, only guess from stray finds 
and its connections with neighbouring cultures.^) 

In contrast to these new centres characterized by their relations to China, the 
Andronovo district of the West goes fairly straight ahead in its development. The Late 
Andronovo time brings a stronger development of agriculture. We know of widespread, 
strong settlements, on whose places of sacrifice bread and grain were laid. This best charac- 
terizes the situation.^) 

Broad districts, however, are torn out of the old Andronovo complex: 

1. Tolstov^) claims to have established the invasion of a culture from the South, in the 
basin of Lake Araly which perhaps harmonizes with the statements of the early Islamic 
historians, and in any case with the view of those scientists who bring the Khorezmians 
(Khwarazmians) into especially close touch with the Persians.®) 

2. The Minusinsk Basin is lost through the breaking in of a Sinide group, which brings 
with it an inventory of Ordos type. Through this immigration the Karasuk Culture, in a 
restricted sense, originates. 

A similar complex appears in Semirechia and in the anterior of T'ien-shan.^) The metal 
types, the pottery and the burial customs, are all related, but not identical with the types 
of the Karasuk Culture. At first, this complex was thought to have been derived from the 
Minusinsk Basin,’) but in the last few years it became clear that here we find so many 

Okladnikov 1950b. 

*) I do not need to say more about this Ordos culture here. The few facts which can be confirmed 
have been brought together in my article of 1950, and in the previous detailed discussion between 
Karlgren and Loehr. I cannot say anything on this subject about Japanese research. Professor Oka 
informed me of several further results, but most of them are not yet published. 

*) Cf. Krivtsova-Grakova 1948, and Kiselev 1949, p. 55. 

*) Tolstov 1948a pp. 77 — 78. (Suiargan Culture). 

E. g. Altheim 1950, pp. 283 — 289. 

®) Bemshtam 1949b and 1950, pp. 104 — 106. 

’) Kiselev 1949, pp. 87—93. 
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peculiar types not represented in the Minusinsk finds, but only in the Ordos district and 
in China, or exclusively in China,^) that we must assume that there was an independent 
connection between Semirechia and the Far East. 

Has a similar but independent migration taken place here? Or, more probably, a cultural 
diffusion originating from metallurgical centres in China or the Chinese borderland (no 
Sinide skulls have been reported in Semirechia up to now)? 

Or was there, here in Semirechia, a culture which has strongly influenced China? 

The finds of Semirechia are scanty and difficult to classify. Thus we have no basis for 
such bold migration theories. I only wish to point out that the types which are especially 
related to Chinese finds, cannot be derived from the local Andronovo Culture nor from 
other Siberian complexes known up to now. They are much closer to Iran, perhaps also 
to the Near East. Perhaps we have, here, only a side-branch from another southern 
complex, between which and China a continual cultural exchange existed. 

In any case, it is very important that we now have several cultures all called »Karasuk» 
by the Russians and all related to China of the Shang. I do not believe, we should decide 
which is older and which is younger, before we survey these cultures to their whole extent. 
Some of these cultures had an Animal Style (An-yang and Ordos, the Minusinsk Basin 
and TransbaikaUa). Kiselev thinks we must assume an Animal Style for Semirechia 
also.2) This is perfectly possible, but cannot be confirmed up to now. 

Let us try again to find a place for Altai material in this picture: 

Already in 1930 it was clear to Griaznov®) that graves existed among the material 
which had been foimd in the course of the nineteen-twenties, in the river district of the 
Ob between Barnaul and Biisk, that is in the anterior of Altai, namely graves which, 
at least, were contemporary with the Karasuk Period. 

In the same year, Sergeev’s^) excavations brought the confirmation. He discovered 
graves near the village Krasnyi lAr in the Smolensk district and near the village of 
Kamyshenka in the district of Uch-Pristansk. The excavations near Kamyshenka, which 
were also continued in the following years, yielded, under shallow kurgans, twenty-five 
graves, in twelve of which it was possible to judge the burial customs fairly exactly. 

In trenches, the measurement and shape of which could no longer be established, single 
burials lay mostly at a depth of 1/2 — 1 1/4 m. Only two graves contained a male and 
a female skeleton, and one held four skeletons next to each other. The dead lay without 
exception with the feet slightly drawn up, and on the right side, in six cases with the 
head to the west, in five to the southwest, and in one to the south. There were usually 
two vessels next the head, and sometimes a bronze knife. If there were a third vessel, 
it stood near the feet. The forehead was adorned with a diadem of beads, or with a closed 
bronze ring round the head. Remains of neckwear could be confirmed. Sometimes rings 
for the temples lay by the side of the head. Armrings were round the wrists and the fingers 
were adorned with rings. 

On considering these rich gifts more closely, one can easily separate the objects which 
I are well-known in the Minusinsk district. For instance, the wire-rings which were found 
on the hands and temples, bronze buttons which appeared, here, as part of the diadem, 
and, with the characteristic loop at the back, represent a guiding element. Also the 
I combination of several little bronze discs, joined together in a row, is very frequent. 
I Pendants and beads of bronze sheathing are frequently found. 


*) Bemshtam 1949b, p. 344. 

*) Kiselev 1951, pp. 177—183, and 288. 

Griaznov 1930b, pp. 5 — 6 and 37 — 45. 
*) Kiselev 1949, pp. 88—90. 
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Other objects, however, show, in spite of their affinity to Karasuk forms, a charac- 
teristic local note, e. g. the knives. They are short and massive and iumished only with 
a little opening on the upper part of the handle. A single example has the light curve 
and the greater length which characterized the older types. Most of the knives are much 
] more strongly reminiscent of Early Tagar types than of those of the actual Karasuk 
time 

A long awl and a nail-like needle, which presumably served to pin up a garment, are 
also singular. 

Sharpening stones are frequent, and extend from here far into the Sc3rthian epoch, 
in the same shape. 

Also the diadem of thin bronze is a form appearing here for the first time and reaching 
far into later periods. The templerings or earrings which look as if they had been made 
out of a nail, find their closest parallels among the remains at the »glder cemeteryi> 
I of Tomsk. They are, also, not unknown among the Ananino finds. The singular broad 
armlets of thin bronze presumably represent a development of the Andronovo spiral. 
Cylindric beads of white paste represent a highly archaic and exceptionally widespread 
type. 

The technique and shape of the pottery conform to that of the Minusinsk district. 
In Altai, however, the flat bottom of the Andronovo vessels has completely remained, 
and the neck is distinguished from the shoulder by a clearly seen cut. In this we trace 
a consecutive tradition. In ornamentation, too, the local element seems to dominate. 
Kiselev^) delivers an exact description of the designs and regards as characteristic the 
continuation of ornaments which were already present in the Andronovo time. 

A certain tradition may lie in the fact that no finds of bones of domestic animals have 
been made in the graves. 

Krasnyi lAr can, unfortunately, only supplement this picture by very little. Pendants 
of wild sheep’s teeth (maral) can probably be considered as amulets, and biconic hea^ 
as a heritage from the Andronovo time. 

The graves excavated in 1935 by the Biisk Museum near the village of Surtaiskoe in 
the Staro-Bardinsk district, on which Kiselev reported*) are at present inadequately 
described, only the pottery was published by him (PI. II: 17 — 22). 

The graves which Griaznov*) discovered can therefore serve as the most important 
supplements. They lie in the dune-land Blizhnie lElhany near the village of Bolshaia 
Rechka, not far from the Ob, about halfway from Barnaul to Biisk. 

There were five earth graves without outward characteristics. The dead lay on the 
right side, crouching, with the head to the south-west. Again the usual little copper and 
bronze ornaments were found, also the large temple-rings, in the shape of a nail bent 
into a ring. At the side of the head stood Karasuk pots, but with flat bottoms. The 
ornamentation, geometric and of the usual Karasuk type, was impressed with a smooth 
unindented stamp. Sometimes there were signs of incrustation with white paste, which 
may probably connect up with the co-existence of this technique in the Lake Aral district, 
in the Caucasus and in the Danube Basin. 

In one grave, three male skeletons were found next to each other. 

In this connection Griaznov draws attention to the stray finds near lEniseiskoe, 
Fominskoe, Dalnye lElbany and Bolsherechenskoe, The result up till now is confirmed by 
these finds. 


^) Kiselev 1949, pp. 90 — 91. 

*) Kiselev 1949, p. 88. 

*) Griaznov 1949, pp. 112 — 114. 
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We could, so far, observe a clearly outlined complex. The excavations in the Kurai- 
Steppe, which were undertaken at two stone circles, and which revealed shallow graves, 
seem to hint that this complex stretched even as far as South Altai, Unfortunately, there 
is only insignificant material, which in no way differs from that already mentioned. 

Also in South-West Altai, in the Semipalatinsk district, we know only stray finds. Thus 
we are referred back to the attributions. Griaznov took the line of assigning all types, 
which went beyond the mutual original remains of Andronovo forms, yet were not yet 
Scythian, to the Karasuk Period. Thus he arrived at highly singular types of knives 
(PI. II: 4 — 9 and 12 — 14), which, now, on the one hand, connect up with the knives of 
North Altai which we mentioned before, but on^ the other — and that is exceptionally 
significant — find clear parallels among the Ordos knives.^) Also the daggers (PI. II: 1 — 3), 
picks (PI. II :10, 11) and flat axes (PI. II: 15, 16) are highly specialised. 

If one compares these finds with those in neighbouring districts, one sees that there 
is obvious agreement with those of the T’ien-shan district. In pottery also, the South- 
West district differs from the rest of the find-material, and points in the same direction. 

Thus, one can sum up in the following statement: 

The culture of Altai forms a singular variation of the Karasuk Culture. Characteristic 
of it are the following points: 

a) Very strong Andronovo elements, with which the persistence of the ancient racial 
type corresponds.*) 

b) Borrowing of certain elements from the Minusinsk district. 

c) Other features, which suggest the Karasuk, nevertheless certainly do not spring 
from the North-East. 

d) They connect up the Altai with the »Karasuk)> province in Semirechia and the 
anterior of T’ien-shan, but also with the Ordos province. 

V. MAIEMIRIC PERIOD. 

In the beginning of the first millennium B. C., there was a definite frontier of culture 
between West and East (Andronovo and Karasuk) in the steppes. In the next period, 
the region of the steppes grows to be a uniform territory, which stretches from the Pannonic 
steppes to China, and in which warlike mounted groups appear ever 3 rwhere. 

Western research is often inclined to make the extensive migration of certain peoples 
responsible for the appearance of mounted warriors in so many places.*) In opposition 
to this, Russian research tried, for years, to show that simultaneous processes at several 
points, fairly independent of one another, have led to the formation of amounted cultures^, 
namely the splitting up of the agricultural and cattle-breeding complexes (i. e. in this 
case, of the Andronovo and the Karasuk peoples) into settlers on the one side, and cattle- 
breeding nomadic tribes on the other. 

There, where we have enough material at our disposal, for instance, in Middle and 
East Europe, the excellent work of Harmatta^) has shown that the truth in most cases 
lies nearer to the Russian extreme. The typology teaches us that the European tribes 
received the idea of the metal bit from abroad, probably from Caucasia — this presumably 
means a warlike attack by the Cimmerics or some other mounted people — but they 
created their own forms, beginning with the native string-snaffle with horn cheek pieces. 


Such ordos knives are mentioned by Kiselev 1949, p. 52. 
*) Kiselev 1949, p. 93. 

=) E. g. Haloun 1937, Janse 1930, p. 99. 

Harmatta 1948. 
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This means again that they were not driven away but reformed themselves after the 
first shock: They became mounted peoples themselves, in their turn forcing their neigh- 
bours to follow their example.^) 

In addition, migrations can also be confirmed, which led to permanent settlement of 
the migrants among the native peasants. 

The clearest and best-known examples of this are the Scythians. Russian explorers 
have upheld for years,*) for theoretical reasons, the idea of the autochthony of the 
Scythians, and, by the failure of their thesis, they have suppUed the best proof that the 
ancient truth uttered by Herodotus cannot be refuted even by modem excavations: 
The »Royal Scythians», with their Animal Style, their cauldrons, their iron weapons and 
their bloodthirsty rites, came from Asia. 

Therefore we must now ask ourselves, as regards the Asiatic Steppe region, which 
mounted peoples immigrated there? Which originated from native peasants and from 
the cattle-breeding stock? In what order did these people go through such a change? 
Who was the )>initiator» of this change? 

The stock tribes North of the Caspian Sea, described in ancient sources a s Sauro matians, 
are considered by Rostovtzeff*) to be just such immigrants from the East as the Royal 
Scythians. Grakov*) and Smirnov^), in emphatic contradiction, have defended the 
autochthony of these groups, and pointed to their connection with the local Late Andronovo 
Culture. In my own opinion, their works show only a strong local component which has 
bound itself up with components of the immigrants. The Animal Style, in any case did 
belong to the foreign components. 

The simultaneous development in the territory East of the Caspian and in the Aral 
district has first become clear owing to the observations of Tolstov.®) He confirmed 
mighty refuge fortresses (dated, by arrow-heads, 6th — 4th century B. C.) in the Khorezm 
Oasis. The walls of these were divided into habitable rooms and the free space inside 
these fortresses served to take in the flocks and herds. The builders were probably 
intensive cattle-breeders, and only later on did they become mounted warriors. The 
Massa getic confedemtion was created out of stock from this district. 

In the Minusinsk territory the appearance of the Tagar Culture, which embodies a 
moderate mounted warrior element, is closely connected with an almost complete change 
of racial type. Instead of Sinides, we suddenly encounter Europoids. All the same, the 
continuance of the Karasuk tradition can be clearly recognized in pottery and metal 
tools. W^e do not know how this can be explained. Presumably the Tagars did immigrate, 
and only took over the native technique.’) Because of this change alone, any idea that 
the Scythians or their Animal Style originated from the Minusinsk Basin®) is hardly 
credible. 

In the T'ien-shan and Pamirs, thanks to the work of an expedition led by Bemshtam, 
a complex was confirmed, which is distinguished by Animal Style and mounted nomadism. 

*) This process reminds of an infection or better of a »chain reaction*. A similar process has taken 
place in the full light of history in North and South America among the Indians of the steppes. 

*) Cf. Handar, 1950. 

Rostovtzeff 1931, pp. 477 — 484. 

*) Grakov 1947. 

*) Smirnov 1950. 

•) Tolstov 1947c and 1948a, pp. 91—107. 

’) Or the bearers of the Andronovo culture never died out, and only constructed their burials more 
simply (e. g. above ground) during the domination of the Karasuk people. Cf. Jettmar 1950 and 
Kiselev 1951, pp. 184—260. 

*) Cf. Grousset 1948. 
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; Bemshtam^) claims that it originated locally, from the Karasuk Culture of the district, 
and that it was completely developed by the 8th century B. C. He considers these peoples 
to be identical with the Sakas of the antique tradition. 

In Transbaikalia and Northern Mongolia a transition to nomadism and mounted warrior 
conditions can be observed. This appears so clearly in local forms, and includes so much 
preservation of the native Mongoloid type that no doubt is left as to an authochthonic 
, origin. Yet the graves still contained no horses. Guiding elements of this culture are the 
^ »stag stele8», i. e. standing stones, on which stags are represented in Animal Style. We 
describe this facies as Stone Tombs Culture, Type I.^) 

In this connection, I should like to mention that Kyzlasov and Margulan^) created a 
small sensation when they made it probable that the Karaganda grcmp of the Karasuk 
Culture is, in reality, of later date, and could be joined up with the Stone Tombs. Thus 
we can presume, for the first time, the push forward of a Far East group to Kazakhstan, 
as early as the first half of the I®^ millennium B. C. 

We do not know what was happening in the Ordos region at this time. Stray finds 
suggest that things took their course as in Northern Mongolia or T’ien-shan. But it is 
not possible to judge how much autochthonic development, or immigration, may have 
taken place. 

To this time belong finds in the Altai district which Griaznov reports in a popular 
publication^) and which he summarizes as »Maiemiric Stage» according to Adrianov’s 
excavations in the Maiemiric Steppe. From this results the fact®) that the difference 
already arising in the Karasuk time between the southern mountainous Altai and the 
northern foreland, is intensified to such an extent that one can summarize the finds of 
the northern district a« a special culture district. 

1. Anterior Altai. Bolsherechensk Culture. 

In 1949, Griaznov speaks of a Bolsherechensk Culture and means these same finds 
which he denoted earlier as a northern subgroup of the Maiemiric complex. The site of 
Bolsherechenskoe on the Ob, 60 km. above the town of Barnaul, led to the name.*) It 
was explored by Griaznov in 1925. He was able to set apart a dwelling-site with various 
layers, one of which belonged to the Maiemiric time; two others, however, can presumably 
be reckoned to about the time of the birth of Christ. All three layers contained plenty of 
bones of domestic and wild animals, also plenty of fish bones and scales. Horses, cattle 
and sheep were bred. Bones of wild animals (maral, deer, wolf, fox, hare, otter, sable) 
were present, which show that besides the breeding of domestic animals and fishing, 
hunting, especially of fur-bearing animals, played a very important part in the life of 
the old Bolsherechensk people. As to pottery remains, sherds of round-bottomed vessels 
were found, which differed from Karasuk vessels owing to a more indefinite form and 
ornamentation (e. g. PI. Ill A: 10). Arrow-heads of bone and bronze are reported by 
Griaznov as well as various small articles of horn and bone. Kiselev adds that there is 
no evidence of agriculture, but that the tendency to settle is proved by the thickness of 
the layer and by the highly developed pottery. He speaks of cup-shaped vessels and 

^) Bemshtam 1949b and 1960. Bemshtam^s dating is to be taken with precaution. Cf. Griaznoy’s 
severe critique (1945). 

*) Cf. Sosnovskii 1940 and 1941. Kiselev 1947c, pp. 361 — 367 Figs. 3 — 5. 

*) Kyzlasov and Margulan 1960. Accepted by Kiselev 1951, p. 318. 

*) Appeared in »The history of the peoples of the USSR», 1939, which is not generally accessible. 

®) Griaznov 1947a, pp. 9 — 17. 

®) Griaznov 1949. 
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reports that the walls of the vessels are frequently indented from outside and inside alter- 
nately as decoration (PI. Ill A: 11). Also the quality of the clay is different from that 
of the Karasuk time. It finds its parallels in the vessels of the Early Tagar Period in the 
Minusinsk district. 

The knives seem to be still more primitive than the oldest known Tagar ones. Also, 
the four-edged awls without knob at the end represent an archaic element in this late 
period. The same is true of the arrow-heads (PI. Ill A: 8). They are rhombic, or furnished 
with a small hook. 

Griaznov collected plenty of sherds in 1925, from a dwelling-site on the dunes near 
the Bystriansk Kordon on the Ob, 50 km. from the town of Biisk. Among these, besides 
bones of domestic and wild animals, there are also fish remains. Broken pieces of crucibles 
and drops of melted copper are also important, ^evidence of local metallurgy. 

In 1946, Griaznov examined another dwelhng-site on the dunes near Blizhnie lElbany, 
at almost the same place where Karasuk graves were found. He was able to distinguish 
seven dwelling-pits, three of which were excavated systematically. One was well-preserved. 
The dwelling-pits were about one metre deep, surface measurement about 15 x 12 m^. 
The well preserved pit must have been left suddenly. The fragments of vessels lay partly 
in good order, and partly scattered over the whole floor. The larger vessels were cup-shaped, 
with bulging side-walls which narrowed towards the ground. There were also small half- 
round bowls. As decoration there was the same alternation between outside and inside 
indenting, also a number of comb-indents which took the* form of garlands, rhomboids, 
and other geometrical patterns. These decorations are assessed as a degenerated derivation 
from the local Karasuk pottery. 

The find of milling-stones is important, also that of bone hemp swingles and small 
combs for vegetable fibres, which leave no doubt that, here, we have to do with an agri- 
cultural settlement. Bones of domestic and wild animals were plentiful, as well as fish 
bones. 

Bronze finds could only be made singly. Iron w as lacking. 

A few kurgans could be reckoned to the culture appertaining to these dwelling-sites. 
Here, the finds made by Gulaev in 1912 should be mentioned first. He opened six kurgans 
at Bolsherechenskoe. There is no diary, and the inventories have been confused.^) Three 
kurgans probably belong to the 7th — 10th centuries A. D., but the kurgans I, II, and III 
to our cultural phase. Griaznov has published three knives (PI. Ill A: 5,6), two arrow- 
heads, and a buckle with a fixed spike (PI. Ill A: 7), from these finds. 

A supplement came about only in the year 1930 through Sergeev who excavated the 
kurgans near Berezovka I on the Katun, 40 km. from Biisk. Fourteen kurgans correspond 
with Gulaev ’s finds. Out of these fourteen, only one had been left untouched by grave- 
robbers.2) Again it was a question of crouching skeletons, lying on the right side. By 
the heads of the dead were the remains of provisions for the journey into Eternity in the 
form of sheep’s ribs or vertebrae. Pottery was lacking. In these fourteen graves there 
were found altogether only a bronze knife and a fragment of a second (PI. Ill A: 2,3), 
also a piece of a horse’s head at the end of a pole made out of antlers (PI. Ill A: 9). Besides 
these, there were some rings of copper wire, some pendants, tubes of copper sheathing 
and a gold bead in the form of a ring of thin wire. In view of the fact of the notable 
existence of pottery in dwelling- sites of the same time, one must consider whether the 
lack of it in the graves should be due to a singular tradition which had manifested itself 
several times in earUer periods of Altai. 

Griaznov 1947a, pp. 15 — 16. 

*) Two kurgans belonged to the next epoch and six were so completely pillaged that no determinati- 
on was possible. 
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Finally, Griaznov excavated fifty-three graves of a burial-site near Blizhnye lElbany}) 
Shallow graves contained crouched skeletons, lying on the right side, the head towards 
the south-west. They were very poorly equipped, but the great number of graves made 
possible a satisfactory survey. In three graves little cups were foimd, with rounded bottoms, 
and, at the head end, rather poor ornaments in bronze, in the form of wire rings and 
pendants. Only in the case of one girl was an interesting neckwear discovered, made 
out of bronze and paste discs and various beads and pendants, also a broken arrow-head 
of Early Scythian type, made into a pendant. Women had been given, besides simple 
ornaments and bronze needles, clay whorls and weaving combs. Among the men, two 
bronze spear-heads were found, also bone and bronze arrow-heads, a stone club, an 
antler-hammer, etc. In many graves there lay, obviously with the man’s belt, the broken 
tip of a knife, or occasionally a tiny piece of something like this, and in one case, a pointed 
stone, which was plainly meant to serve the same symbolic purpose. Griaznov points to 
the close relation of this burial-site with that of Tomsk. He thinks that, here, we have 
to do with the same ethnic group as in Tomsk, which on the one hand differs fundamentally 
from the people of the Minusinsk Basin, and, on the other, from those of Altai itself. 
Several stray finds related to Tagar I. are attributed to this phase (PI. Ill A: 1,4). 

2. High Altai. 

The actual Maiemiric Culture corresponds to these finds in the anterior. Griaznov 
ascribes all finds to it, which date later than the Karasuk graves, the characteristic point 
of separation being the appearence of the co-burial of horses. The Maiemiric is separated 
from later stages by the lack of iron, the shape of the bronze mirrors, and a particular 
kind of horse-bits. 

Griaznov writes on this subject:*) »In the Scythian time one can differentiate between 
two types of bridles in the whole breadth of the Steppe from the Yenisei to the Danube. 
In the first case the ends of the bits are stirrup-shaped (PI. Ill B: 7, 8) and hang paral- 
lel to the cheek pieces, the psalia. The psalia belonging to them have three openings 
for the cheek-strap which is split into three branches. The middle strap goes through 
the bit-ring (PI. Ill B: 1,4, 5). In Siberia and Kazakhstan there are variations of this 
tjrpe, psalia with a little hook, or with a longer branch-rod at the side instead of the 
opening in the middle (PI. Ill B: 2, 3, 6, 9, 10, 11). In this case the opening in the bit 
is put over the side-branch. 

The second type of bridle has a bit with a ring at the end, which stands horizontally. 
The psalia have only two openings and are passed through this ring. The first type is 
characteristic of the Early Scythian kurgans on the Kuban and Dnieper, up to the 6^*' 
and the beginning of the 5^^ centimies B. C. at latest. The second appears in the same 
districts, but only from the 5^^ century B. C. on. The first type is to be considered as 
one of the fundamental signs which differentiate the inventory left by the Maiemiric 
epoch from that of the later one.)> 

By reason of this criterion Griaznov sun^marizes thus:*) The kurgans and the so-called 
Treasure of the Maiemiric Steppe which was found through Adrianov’s excavations at 
the upper reaches of the Narym.^) 

Here a chain of five kurgans stretched from north to south, two of these were opened 


Griaznov 1949, p. 114. 

*) Griaznov 1947a, p. 10. 

*) Griaznov 1947a, pp. 9 — 10. 

Rudenko 1930, Kiselev 1949, p. 168 (here also older literature). 
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by Adrianov. Both had been robbed, one completely, but the other contained the skele- 
tons of a fully grown man, and that of a young person, a bronze mirror (PI. IV: 16), and 
sheep bones. 

The treasure was brought to light, when Kiselev was digging in a circle of seven stones 
which lay about 3 — 400 m. from the kurgans. Kiselev considers the objects found here 
to be robbers’ booty from the kurgans which had been hidden here, for further use. Among 
these objects are mentioned, especially, ten pieces of gold leaf with designs of an enrolled 
animal (PI. IV: 15), which perhaps were meant to cover wooden discs, further gold strips, 
two bronze buttons, one like a cuff-link (PI. IV: 17), the others covered with gold (PI. 
IV: 14), and a buckle with a fixed spike. 

In the same excavation season, three more kurgans were excavated, out of a similar 
chain near Solonechnaia Belka on the Bukhtarma. In the first was found at the bottom 
of a square trench which had obviously been covered with birch wood beams, the skeleton 
of a full-grown man. As gifts a bronze knife anf the fragment of a sharpening stone 
appeared. 

The second kurgan contained a horse’s skeleton in anatomically perfect condition, 
with a bronze bit of the Maiemiric type between the teeth, also bronze buckles with fixed 
spikes, and bronze beads and buttons for the straps (PI. IV: 11, 12). In the third kurgan 
there was no trench, but in the mound three skeletons were found. By a female skeleton 
lay a bronze needle, the terminal shaped like an animal (PI. IV: 7). A mirror of 
Maiemiric type is also mentioned. This had a raised edge, at the back, and a loop in the 
middle, as fastening. Also a horn tube (PI. IV: 8), a sharpening stone (PI. IV: 5), little 
beads of white paste or turquoise, and glass- beads shaped like cylinders were foimd. 

Kiselev adds the fact that the mounds of these kurgans, differing from the following 
epoch, are not only of stone blocks but of mixed rocks and earth, so that these kurgans 
differ from the later ones in view of the thicker overgrowth. The size of the trench was 
usually 2:1.5 m., depth up to 2.5 m. In the south part of the trench stood a kind of 
chest about 85 cm. high, covered with thinnish wood. In this lay the dead man with 
his gifts. In the north part of the trench was a step at the height of the wooden chest, 
on which, judging by the remains, which were left over from the robbery, one or two 
horses were buried, heads towards the west. Kiselev emphasizes together with Rudenko, 
the appearance of a bronze knife with an animal-shaped terminal (PI. IV: 4), a mirror 
with raised edge and a loop in the middle, and also one of a different shape with a handle 
at the side, and bronze and bone arrow-heads, some with tangs which correspond to the 
oldest Scythian types. Others find a parallel with the Sauromatic graves of the 5^^ century 
B. C. The bronze bits with the stirrup-like ends are like the Sc3rthian ones of thej?^**— 
6^*^ century B. C. Boar- tusks bored through, were also present in these graves, as well 
as horn imitations. According to the result of other finds they belonged to the harness. 
Pseudo-buckles are often met with (PI. IV: 18). 

Griaznov^) reckons a grave which Sosnovskii^) excavated, 1936, near UaVKuiuma 
on the Katun, to this period. It lay in a little kurgan among a group of Afanasievo burials. 
At the bottom of the grave which was laid out with stones, was a female skeleton. 
Among the gifts are mentioned a bronze knife (PI. IV: 3), about thirty cylindric beads 
of white paste, and one bullet-shaped one of cornelian. Two and a half metres further 
was the skeleton of a horse, the skull of which lay by itself on a stone disc with three 
neck vertebrae, and thus had obviously been cut off while still in fresh condition. By 
the horse’s skull were horn psalia. 


*) Griaznov 1947a, p. 13. 

*) Sosnovskii 1941, p. 306. 
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Griaznov reckons the finds on the Zmeinogorsk mines (e. g. PL IV: 19) to this group. 
They have been lost in the meantime, but satisfactory drawings exist. Also two bridle- 
trappings from the Semipalatinsk Museum and numerous stray finds, including axes, 
daggers, knives, mirrors (PL IV: 1, 2, 6, 9, 10, 20, 21), and, finally, a helmet of early 
Scythian type (PL IV: 13), which Rabinovich declares to have been imported from the 
Kuban to the Irtysh. We shall have dealings with it later.^) The axe should merit further 
attention, but as there is only this one find, it is not possible to proceed further. 

Let us now draw conclusions: 

We see not one, but two groups. Both come from the local Karasuk cultures. 

a) In the one complex, in the High Altai, the dead are laid on the grave with their 
warhorses, also with weapons and tools which were necessary for moimted warfare. 
Pottery has nearly disappeared. There is every sign that here we have to do with warhke 
nomads. Remains of dwelhng-sites are accordingly missing. The pecuhar shape of the 
bit as well as the strongly traditional forms of the remaining tools betray the fact that 
here it was a question of a local reaction on the part of the native tribes. This group 
possesses its own special Animal Style which we find otherwise in the purest form in the 
territory of the Sauromatae. 

b) In the other complex, in the anterior, there is, on the contrary, a certain degene- 
ration, signs of growing poverty in every line of existence. Alongside this, agriculture 
and a tendency to settle are preserved and supplemented by intensive hunting of furred 
animals. 

Griaznov thinks these signs are to be traced back to the influence of the bearers of 
that first complex, who, in between, became mounted nomads. They plundered their 
neighbours and made them dependent — thus the degeneration. They needed grain, 
because they no longer went in for cultivation themselves — thus the continued exi- 
stence of agriculture among the dependent tribes. Finally, they organised fur-trading 
(as in Scythia) — thus the intensification of hunting. 

Griaznov sees an example in this of the splitting up of a complicated culture into land- 
workers on the one hand and cattle-breeding nomads on the other. Engels claimed a 
development of this kind as a law of Economy. Perhaps that is why Griaznov does not 
inquire further about the initiators of this change. 

So far, we can make only vague assumptions about these initiators. All peoples come 
a priori into consideration, among whom such a change can be observed as having taken 
place earlier, that is primarily the peoples of the Caucasus and Luristan. Yet happenings 
in Europe (where a tremendous expansion of the Um-Field Cultures become visible) 
and in the territories bordering on the Chou Empire should not remain unnoticed. 

The Caucasus and Luristan centres seem to me, for the moment, the most important, 
e. g. because Kiselev found Caucasian bits among Mongolian bronzes, and several of the 
East- West parallels observed by Janse started obviously from common centres in the 
belt of mountains. 

I should like now to go further than the results of the Russian research, regarding 
several points: 

a) The observations in Altai make it very probable that Bemshtam took the right 
line in the Pamirs and in the anterior of T’ien-shan when he worked out a complex 
here, with »Scythian» culture and early Animal Style. 

b) These two groups, Altai and the T’ien-shan territory, which grew up upon the basis 
of western Karasuk Culture, possess, alone among all archaeological complexes of the 


Rabinovich 1941, pp. 113 — 114. 
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Asiatic Steppes, the qualities which we demand for the ancestors of the Nomad Scythians 
and Sauromatae, i. e. Europoid racial type, great age, and the lack of all evidence that 
they first came into the country with an immigration belonging to Scythian times.^) 

c) It is therefore possible that the nomadic kernel of the Scythians and Sauromatae 
(perhaps even of the Ananino Culture) developed in the territories of the western Karasuk 
province. The name »Scythian» clings to these territories throughout the whole of 
antiquity. 

d) Within this relationship between East and West, Altai and the Sauromatic 
territory stand particularly close together. 2) 

e) Such a close tie is not to be found between the Pontic Scythian element and any 
eastern district. This might, on the one hand, be accounted for by the inadequate explo- 
ration of that vast stretch of country, in which Karasuk-like forms were native, yet, 
on the other hand, by the fact that the Pontic Scythians had a much more variegated 
past behind them, before they settled down into their new home. Their knowledge of 
iron, and the strong elements of Oriental art, which are lacking in the Sauromatic complex, 
could only have been obtained during their campaigns in the Near East. ^ 

f) If the Scythian tribes were formed within the framework of the wes^rn Karasuk 
province, then it is possible that they undertook similar campaigns towards the East, 
that is to say, to China^) (before they invaded the Near East), and, frono^l^ere brought 
artistic ideas away with them (maybe in the form of kidnapped handworkers). Only 
recently has an article been written, concerning the so often puzzling, yet so long known 
affinities between Scythian and Chinese art.^) 

We must then expect to meet with objects in the oldest kurgans, which one can look 
upon as »souvenirs» of such a visit. We do this, especially, in the Kuban group. Most 
important evidence is shown by the pole-tops, the eastern origin of which (Ordos) can 
hardly be doubted, as we now possess a modem summary.®) 

In addition, Kiselev reported a surprisingly large number of Scythian cauldrons from 
the collections in Northern Mongolia.®) The form of the handles is imdoubtedly dependent 
on Chinese examples which go back to the Shang time. Casting in one piece is an East 
Asiatic speciality. The local cauldrons of Kazakhstan are made of plates joined together. 
All these Far Eastern elements have been pointed out by Rostov tzeff. 

I should like to supplement this with one point: 

Rabinovich^) confirms that the oldest Scythian helmets are not of Greek origin. They 
are restricted to the oldest kurgans of the Kuban group, and cannot be derived from an 
Anterior Asiatic or European helmet. Matsimaga®) denotes a group of North Chinese 

And, if Kiselev is right in his *attribution of an Animal Style to the Karasuk of Semirechia*, 
perhaps also €in Animal Style which has a local tradition, and does not come into the country as an 
invader. 

*) See Rostovtzeff 1931, pp. 483 and 484. 

’) The distance is not greater than to South Russia, and the way is sketched through old cultural 
connections. 

*) Frisch 1949. 

If Kiselev is wrong and the Karasuk province of Semirechia had no Animal Style, it could be 
assumed that Animal Style was developed by content with the Chinese borderland. 

®) Shleev 1950. The author himself, however, comes to another conclusion, which can surely not 
be maintained. 

«) Kiselev 1947c, pp. 365 — 366. 

’) Rabinovich 1941, pp. 105 — 119. 

®) Matsimaga 1934. I have to thank Dr. Slawik for calling my attention to this material and for 
the translation from the Japanese text. 
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helmets of Ordos type as »Scythian)) in the widest sense (e. g. PI. V: 2). He brings in 
the Solokha helmet as an object for comparison, but in this, the helmets of Kelermess 
(1 and 2) (PI. V: 1) and, further, those of Staryi Pecheur (PI. V: 3) and several other 
finds of not precisely known origin show much more typical agreement, namely a singular 
ring on the top, by which the helmet could be hung up. 

One cannot overlook the differences. The Scythian and the Ordos helmets belong 
only to the same group of forms. This group, however, (namely, casting at such a late 
time) comes rather from Eastern Asia than from Europe where these helmets concen- 
trate round one point, the Kuban group, and then disappear without successors. 

It seems that the classification of Ordos helmets as »Scythian)> is problematic. Perhaps, 
the other way round, Scythian helmets are a singular further development of a type 
which is Chinese in the broadest sense of the term. 

In this situation we must ask ourselves, if it is really out of the question whether the 
name of the Scythians appears in Chinese sources^), and whether the bloodthirsty burial- 
customs of the oldest Scythian kurgans are really something nomadic and not much 
more likely to be something taken over from princely Chinese burial-rites.*) 

Ebert has separated the Kuban group from the other kurgans and attributed it to 
some of the Eastern Nomads. Perhaps there is a kernel of truth in this. Their founders 
were far more reminiscent of East Asia than the founders of the others. 

Naturally all this is only a hypothesis which must be compared with other theories 
and divergent facts*). I only intend to show the possibilities resulting from the study of 
the »Karasuk Cultures>> regarding the explanation of Scythian Animal Style. 


VI. PAZYRYK PERIOD. 

During the Maiemiric Period equestrian nomads or semi-nomads had been formed, in 
the steppe-belt, which were aggressive, quick to strike, and no longer autarchic, and thus, 
according to their whole construction, were prepared for political agility. Among these 
only a few conservative blocks of agriculturists and cattle-breeders were left, who. took 
no part in this aggressive development. 

From this it is clear, that the time which followed is determinated by the history of 
the quarrels which these mounted groups fought out, first with their more highly organized 
neighbours, and then, naturally, among themselves. The decisive difference in the circum- 
stances of the eastern and western Steppe peoples depended upon the fact that the peoples 
in the East except for a few weaker neighbouring countries, e. g. Korea, had to do with 
the Chinese Empire exclusively, which in the very next centuries, was approaching the 
height of its cultural and military development. Thus the whole political, social and 
military development of the East reverts to one factor. 

In the Europoid West, there existed no such permanent foe. Violent quarrels had taken 
place over a limited period (in the 6^** century B. C.) between the Persian Empire and 
its Nomadic neighbours in the North, but a long period of peace is included in this time, 
which finds its expression in the fact that Sakian and Massagetian auxiliary troops could 
be counted among the most reliable warriors of the Achaemenids. The Oxus Treasure, 


») Haloun 1937, p. 316. 

*) Minns (1942) confirms Chinese elements in the Scythian Animal Style. He is, however, convinced 
that the Scythians never originated in China. In this, he is right. Perhaps the Scythians were in 
China, once upon a time. Maybe the end of the West Chou Empire (about 780 B. C.) marks the 
beginning of the Scythian Animal Style. 

*) Cf. Eding 1940, Hangar 1950. 
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with its numerous Persian Empire and Near East relations, is an exact symbol of this 
close and long-lasting contact. 

The shock came, when the Greek conqueror removed the political basis of the mutual 
relationship. The natural flow of mercenaries was stopped, and the basis for a different 
and warlike expansion was formed. Therefore, the pressure by the Steppe population 
could have a still stronger effect, because, as Tolstov has so ingeniously worked it out, 
the heavy armour was developed by the collaboration of nomads and manual workers in 
the cities, which made possible the transition from fighting with bows and arrows from a 
distance, to »push-tactics» carried out by mounted lancers in close formation. This led 
to an expansion effected by various tribe groups going one after the other in quick 
succession, in various directions: Once to South Russia, where the Sarmatians reheved 
the Scythians of their position as rulers in the Steppes, then East of the Caspian into 
the former territory of the Persian Empire, in connection with the frontier inhabitants 
of this territory, as »Parthian Storm», and lastly. East of these, as »Sakian Migration)), to 
East Persia and finally to India. 

The hquidation of the Graeco-Bactrian Empire accompanied the movement towards East 
Persia, and, in this, the leadership may have been in the hands of tribes which wandered 
to the West out of the Chinese borderland already under pressure from the Huns. 

In the face of these manifold and very complicated movements, more comphcated than 
one can state in a short survey, the unity of China, which was just being formed, caused 
the unity of the nomads in the East. 

Although the facts are so well known by Chinese sources, and the reasons are so easy 
to understand, it is yet very difficult to grasp the centres and the creators of this unity, 
from our archaeological material. The fact that scientific excavations exist, unfortunately, 
only in TransbaikaUa and in Northern Mongolia may play an important part in this. The 
Ordos region and Manchuria, which are perhaps much more important centres, have not 
been clarified by systematic examination. 

Regarding Northern Mongolia and Transbaikalia, we know that the first phase of Stone 
Tombs was replaced, in the 4th and 3rd centuries B. C., by two other groups, which run 
partly parallel to each other, i. e. by the so-called Stone Tombs II and the »Figure Graves». 
Their metal inventory always goes back into the Karasuk Culture. The anthropological 
type is well known. They are Mongoloid with a well-rounded brachycephahc skull 
(PI. XIII: 2). We do not know from archaeology what was happening in the Ordos 
territory at the same time. We have reason to assume that the old Tibetoid Karasuk 
j)eople were no longer dominating here. Among the stray finds a group can be recognized, 
which shows a fairly strong relationship with the West, but there are also others which 
perhaps connect up with the Mongoloid groups of the North. 

A fact of exceptional importance is that, about the beginning of the 1®^ century B. C., 
we meet with a new and complete group in Northern Mongolia and Transbaikalia, that 
of Noin Ula^), that is to say, princely burials and some much simpler cemeteries, belonging 
to them, which, however, shows import goods which are essentially the same. First it 
was thought that the Noin Ula group represented a logical continuation of the Stone 
Tombs, only modified by an overwhelming increase in luxury, which was made possible 
by the Hun successes. We know now that this is not correct. The predominating skull 
type of the Noin Ula group is also Mongoloid, yet dohchocephalic. The people of the 
Noin Ula group were not like their forerunners in Transbaikaha, but like the Bronze 
Period population of Cisbaikalia and the Tungus of the present day in the same territory. 
In the burial customs also, and in art (e. g. in the prominent position of the elk) 


q Teploukhov 1925, Borovka 1925, Trever 1932, Sosnovskii 1934, 1935, 1940, 1941, 1946, 1947. 
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characteristics are found, which point back to the Northern forest zone.^) Debets has, 
therefore, assumed that the Hiung-nu, or at least their )>royal stocks, were a Taiga group^) 
who, with all the advantages of such, broke into the Steppe and, there, assumed domi- 
nation over the former »Stone Tombs» population.^) 

Meanwhile, through the dating of the latest Stone Tombs, and the earliest Noin Ula 
cemeteries, it has become clear that things here become still more complicated. Today we 
must say that, if such a North-South movement existed, it took place somewhere else, 
presumably East of Transbaikalia, and was first carried out, in a roimdabout way, in 
Transbaikalia also. In other words: The Noin Ula group was in any case not the formation- 
centre of the Huns. It could have been a side- branch of the Huns or another forest group, 
which moved towards the South within the framework of the Hun Empire. Or, perhaps, 
the dating of the earliest Noin Ula burial-sites is incorrect. 

Thus we must leave the whole problem of the Huns in the air, which is imderstandable, 
as extremely large territories have, still, not been examined. We must, therefore, be 
content with the proof that it is dangerous to take the Noin Ula group as representative 
of the Hunnic expansion, as, for example Sosnovskii and Debets^) did (and the West, glad 
to receive a starting point, followed them). 

Let us now go over to the quarrels which came to a head among the Steppe peoples 
themselves. Th^e quarrels and fights are extraordinarily important as regards Altai in 
particular, as, thanks to its situation, it foimd itself in an intermediate zone, which came 
into direct contact neither with China nor with the Near East. Naturally, the extensive 
movements inside the steppe-belt are more difficult to grasp than those between the 
steppe peoples and their history-writing neighbours. 

The most important quarrels were now carried on between the peoples of the eastern 
and those of the western part of the steppes, in a whole set of warlike advances and 
migrations. 

Tolstov tried to work out such a migration.®) He claims that just as the heavy armour 
of the lancers was brought to the South by the campaigns of peoples (Parthians and 
Sarmatians), this same form of armour reached East Asia borne by a great invasion. 
The Great Yiieh-chih of East Asia were, according to him, no other than the »Great Gretae», 
the »Massagetae», who, as far back as the 4^*^ century B. C. may have dominated the 
whole of Southern Mongolia. Defeated by the Huns, they retiumed (according to Tolstov ’s 
theory) to their old hunting grounds, and in doing this, liquidated the Graeco-Bactrian 
Empire. 

This theory sounds wonderful. But Tolstov does not even try to compile all the material 
which we have to hand from Western and Eastern sources, and makes no mention at all 
of the many and divergent explanations which European students have offered in the 
course of the last few decades. This is easy to understand, if one considers how many and 
divergent theories are still in the air, concerning this difficult matter. But by the omission 
of so much previously obtained knowledge, Tolstov robs his theory of all force of 
conviction. 


^) Cf. Okladnikov’s Lena-finds. He found pottery which resembled the Noin Ula group together 
with Tungoid skeletons. See Debets 1948, p. 123. 

*) Debets 1948, pp. 119—123. 

•) That would be a parallel to later happenings, when hunter-groups of the Taiga rei>eatedly showed 
themselves as the tougher, and thus were called to domination, as the »Secret History of the Mongols* 
describes so plastically. 

*) Sosnovskii 1941, pp. 308 — 309. Debets 1948, pp. 185 — 190. 

») Tolstov 1948a, pp. 140—154. 
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It is clear, therefore, that Tolstov’s opinion is not even accepted by all specialists in 
Soviet Russia. 

Bemshtam wants^) to show, in opposition to this, that it were the descendants of ancient 
Sakas (not Sarmatae and Massagetae), who played the leading part in the steppes. 
Bemshtam believes that they extended to the West and to the East, and thus brought 
the forms to the West and the East, which up to now have been called ^Sarmatiam. This 
theory would rather agree with the archaeological facts than Tolstov’s. 

In any case, we know of the Chinese and Western sources that the great time of Sakian 
or Sarmatian peoples was followed by the supremacy of the Huns. They created a new 
Hunnic centre in the Balkash region and dominated the western steppes as far as the 
Urals and the Volga. In all these regions they mingled with the local Iranian tribes, thus 
given existence to new mixed peoples, perhaps to European Huns and to Ephthalites. 

But all this is well known. 

Bemshtam*) thinks he can confirm traces of these Western Huns in a necropolis which 
he excavated in 1939, near Kenkol*. It belongs to a Mongoloid group with skull deforma- 
tion, without Animal Style (in this widely differing from Noin Ula), and with many 
Chinese import goods. 

This theory was generally accepted, just as other related burial-sites have been found. 

In the last year, an important critic has raised his voice against this effort. Smirnov*) 
points out, that a group like that of Kenkol’ was present in Sarmatia as early as the 3^^ 
century B. C. It was a Far Eastern group, but not identical with the »Huns)> of whom we 
know, so far, from East Asia.^) Thus, up to now, we are not very successful in our 
archaeological identification of the Huns. 

Let us turn back to the monuments of Altai, now. 

The first attempt at classification and grouping was undertaken by Griaznov. He 
considered^) the Pazyryk Kurgan I, which shows no sign of foreign importations, as 
typical of the 5^^ — 3*^^ centuries, but regards the Shibe Kurgan as typical of the following 
period (2®^ century B. C. — 2“^ century A. D.), and, accordingly, makes a distinction 
between a Pazyryk and a Shibinsk Period of Altai. 

He conceived the Mongoloid skeleton in the Shibe Kurgan as a proof that the Huns had, 
at that time, drawn Altai into the territory which lay in their hands. His system has 
the advantage that one finds in it, again, the traditional chronological differentiation, 
made between the Scythian and Sarmatian Periods, just as one finds the traditional idea 
of the political development of Central Asia in it. 

Rudenko has taken this idea as a basis for the interpretation of his excavations. He 
goes further than Griaznov, and puts the Pazyryk Kurgan II into the at latest the 
4**^ century B. C.®) To support tliis dating, he looked out, with the greatest possible in- 
dustry, all indices which poipt to an especially close relationship with Achaemenidic 
Persia. 


Bemshtam 1947e, 1949b. 

*) Bemshtam 1940a, 1947a, 1947b, 1949b. 

*) Smirnov 1950. 

Maenchen-Helfen (1945) has rejected the identification of European and Asiatic Huns, showing 
that there were not much affinities between Ordos and Noin Ula, on the one side, and the European 
complex called Hunnic on the other. It is, however, necessary to compare Central Asiatic and European 
»Huns». I think they were related. 

*) According to Debets 1948, p. 136. 

*) A similar discussion about the dating of Sarmatian and Scythian designs see Salmony 1937. 
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This dating would result in the fact that we could trace back many elements so far 
described as Sarmatian, to an original source in Altai. 

Unfortunately, Rudenko has not explained the appearance of several objects from 
the Pazyryk Kurgans II. — VI. in later complexes of the neighbouring territories, or has 
not even mentioned them.^) If we put together the objects which do not fit into Ruden- 
ko’s picture, we must then come to the conclusion that the Pazyryk Kurgans I. and II. 
cannot be separated from the other great kurgans^) which include the Shibe Kurgan. 
The difference in time can only be a minimum. As regards anthropology, there is no 
considerable difference. In Pazyryk Kurgan II lies a man of Manchurian-Tungus type, 
and in the Shibe Kurgan w’e meet a member of the same racial division. 

Thus, following Griaznov’s arrangement of material, we would come across the paradox 
result that the whole of the Pazyryk Kurgans belong to the Shibinsk Period. This not 
only upsets Rudenko’s dates, but makes it impossible to use the arrangement advocated 
by Griaznov. 

• Therefore I have followed Kiselev,^) who summarizes the whole period from the end of 
the Maiemiric time, right into the 1®*^ century A. D. into a large group, the Pazyryk 
t Period. This combination seems all the more correct, because, in it, it is shown that in 
Central Asia no breach can be confirmed, acute enough to be compared with the 
Scythian/Sarmatian change in the East European Steppe. In Central Asia, many Scythian 
features exist up to the time about the birth of Christ.^) The change of culture progresses 
gradually, and without breach, and even the expansion of power of the Hun Empire, only 
finished off a process which had begun long ago. Kiselev’s arrangement of the material 
corresponds much more nearly with that which was appHed to the Sarmatian monuments 
of Kazakhstan (Maiemiric: Sauromatian, Pazyryk: Sarmatian I, II, III). Naturally, inside 
such a large unit, as the Pazyryk time represents, one can distinguish a whole number 
of sub-groups according to territory, social position, and time. 

The Altai anterior forms a little world on its own. However, the difference from the 
mounted nomads of the moimtains, which we saw so clearly in the Maiemiric time, lessens 
and disappears, in the course of the period. Perhaps the original plundering of the tribes 
settled there by mounted nomads had really become a symbiosis, as Griaznov presumes. 
Griaznov was able to distinguish later and older monuments here (just because we know 
of dwelling- sites) and named them according to the districts where the main finds were 
discovered. I have combined the facts according to this. 

In High Altai the situation is much more difficult. Dwelling sites are missing (as is to 
be expected), and the kurgans can, by means of the number of horses, be divided into 
three groups, which presumably represent the princes, the nobility, and the free people. 
A sign of schematism is recognizable, as if there had been exclusive castes. Sometimes 
one feels oneself reminded of Chinese conditions, in which every group of clerical 
officials received a different form of burial.^) As perishable stuffs are preserved in those 
great kurgans which lie in the high mountains, yet so much is missing owing to robberies, 
which we find in the smaller kurgans, we can perhaps achieve some order in the smaller 
kurgans, and even arrange the greater ones in a chain, according to time, but it is 


This criticism concerning Rudenko in no way refers to the punctiliousness and high quality of 
his outstanding excavation work. Cf. also Rostovtzeff’s unlimited appreciation (Rostovtzeff 1931, 
p. 587). 

*) Kiselev 1951, pp. 289—291. 

*) First published by Kiselev' 1947b. 

*) Such survivals led Rudenko to his dating which is much too early. 

®) Spiegel 1933, p. 66. 
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difficult to synchronize the chains. Therefore, Kiselev has not gone far in the setting up 
of such parallels. The dating is also difficult, because the great kurgans show signs of 
great antiquity of ritual, and, because the suspicion exists, that the builders of the 
various kurgan groups had, simultaneously, very varied forms of favourable trade-contacts 
with abroad. Thus, lack of imported goods does not necessarily mean great age. In 
other words, it is still too early, to transmit too fine a division into the Pazyryk Period. 
Thus I have restricted myself to repeating here the arrangement which Kiselev thought 
out,^) and to mentioning particularly conspicuous cross-relationships. Only at one point 
does my combination deviate from Kiselev’s, i. e. the Tuiakhta Kurgans, and Vavilonka, 
which Kiselev reckons as belonging to the Maiemiric Period, which, however, possess a 
later form of psalia, mirrors, and especially, iron — these I have included as a group which 
leads further towards the various socially differentiated groups of the High Altai, in the 
Pazyryk Period. 

1. Biisk and Berezovsk Culture of Anterior Altai. 

Griaznov has treated and presented the material of the Altai anterior in a summarized 
and shortened form.*) Thus he could start from the results of the excavations which 
he began in 1946 in the hilly country of Blizhnie lElhany between Biisk and Barnaul on 
the Ob. He found there remains of settlements which had been disturbed by winds, yet 
which yielded enough pottery finds to allow for an exact dating, i. e. between 5^^ and 
3^^ century B. C. The find of cast forms and copper drops was particularly interesting, 
as it showed the existence of foundries. 

Similar material consisting of sherds was also discovered at further range. Vessels were 
dug up, out of destroyed burial-sites. This pottery had much in common with the old 
Bolsherechensk. A belt of parallel lines, or slanting network, which encircles the vessel, 
is new to us, or the impresses of a little shovel, which were introduced in between the 
bendings or the edge. 

The most interesting collection of pottery up till now came from the town of Biisk. 
Thus Griaznov summarized it as )>Biisk Culture». He shows that a number of other finds 
belong to this: lEniseiskoe //, Monastyr near Biisk, Kamyshenka /, a site near the town 
of Kuznetsk^ and, finally, the gorodishche Chertova. 

Beginning with the same excavation season, at Blizhnie lElbany, Griaznov was able 
to differentiate from this Biisk Culture other forms peculiar to the 2"*^ and 1®^ centuries 
B. C. This determination of the time was particularly clear at one point, where the layer 
of this phase stratifies the dwelling-pits of the older Bolsherechensk Culture — 5^*^ 

century B. C.). The pottery has not changed, in comparison with the form of the Biisk 
Culture, but the ornamentation is much simplified. The vessels are decorated only with 
rows of humps filled in, between, with grooves or little slanting lines. Plenty of vessels 
are, however, quite undecorated. 

In Blizhnie lElbany, graves of this time were confirmed. The dead were buried in deep 
trenches in wooden chests which were covered by means of several tree trunks at the top. 
A burial ritual is carried out here, which goes back, in High Altai, to a much older time, 
right into the Maiemiric Culture. The skeletons lie stretched out on the back, the head 
orientated towards the west. The graves became much richer in comparison with those 

Kiselev dates all the great Kurgans in the 3 ^^ — 1®^ centuries B. C. Pazyryk Kurgan I. may be 
one the most ancient. We cannot say more before Rudenko's excavations are completely published. 
Why did the Russians not examine the annual-rings of the great tree trunks used for the construction? 
Thus we should have a relative date. 

*) Griaznov 1947b and 1949. 
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of older stages. Remains of clothing and copper, iron and bone ornaments were constantly 
found. Iron knives with a ring at the end were also given to the dead. One or two clay 
vessels belonged to each grave, evidently with liquid nourishment, and the fatty tail of 
a lamb. 

Pottery of this kind was already known, through stray finds, from Klepikovo, Viatkina, 
lEniseiskoe /, and near the Vikhorevsk ferry, not far from the town of Biisk, but 
especially through the excavations of Sergeev In the gorodishche Berezovka, Griaznov 
calls the whole phase )>Berezovsk Cultures, and lays considerable value on the fact that 
during this period are found, on the one hand, signs of transition to the culture of High 
Altai, on the other hand, significant signs of enrichment, in comparison with the former 
phases. Griaznov believes there is a connection between these two. The settled, land 
workers had perhaps now found a complete modus vivendi with the nomads. The 
collaboration may have consolidated itself and thus led to a general economic uptrend. 

So we find, also among the kurgan finds of this phase, next to a group which corresponds 
purely to the settlements mentioned (Klepikovo, Bltzhnie lElbany, already mentioned, 
Sroaiki //, and a great part of the Biiak burials), another which clearly represents a 
transition to the rider graves of High Altai. As such, the burial-sites of Byatrianakoe 
and Kraanyi lAr are specially to be considered. 

Kiselev has now made more detailed statements about some of these kurgan groups. 
Regarding the burials which came to light during the building of a silo in the town of 
Biisk^), he emphasizes that vessels painted with yellow ochre were found. The patterns 
represented wavy bands and spirals. As no more painting of vessels could be established 
in Altai since the Afanasievo time, this is an isolated appearence of great importance. 
It is all the more significant, as Sergeev and Markov found broken copper sheathings in 
the wall of the silo trench, decorated with drawings. They represent the same scenes 
which we know from the felt carpets of Noin Ula, namely a cervid breaking down while 
running, and fallen upon by a fantastic griffin. In this, the carvings in the representation 
correspond with the appliques which give to the Noin Ula carpets their many-coloured 
impression. 

In these burials some eastern element has probably had an influence, from a region 
where vessel-painting existed, i. e. from outside the territory which one surveys with the 
help of the Russian excavations. 

Kiselev also gives information about the excavations which Sergeev undertook in 1930 
in the large burial-site of Byatrianakoe}) Here he opened kurgans in whose stone chests 
chiefly single burials were found, with the heads towards the west. They had a rich 
inventory with them, vessels with decoration of applied clay bands, spinning whorls, 
iron knives, needles and fragments of mirrors, ear-rings of gold wire, neck ornaments, 
put together from golden pendants, cowrie shells and bronze beads, glass and stone in 
various shapes and colours. The find of a milling-stone is especially interesting, also a 
square stone disc deepening in the middle, which Kiselev, probably rightly, declares to 
be a primitive form of the stone incense altars of the Pazyryk time. 

In 1935 further excavations were undertaken by the Sayan- Altai Expedition. The find 
material which came to hand simply provided confirmation of the picture obtained in 1930.^) 

By reason of this material Kiselev established the facts that: 

1. The ear-pendants of gold wire conform to those from the »Hun burial-site of 
Derestui* in Transbaikaha, about the time of the birth of Christ,^) yet also to the Late 

q Kiselev 1949, p. 180. 

*) Kiselev 1949, pp. 179 and 180. 

») Kiselev 1949, p. 179. 

*) Sosnovskii 1935. 
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Tagar ones of the Minusinsk Basin. They are also found in the »Usun cultures of 
Semirechia. 

2. The various beads correspond with those of the Late Tagar kurgans. 

3. The pottery shows vessels, which correspond with the Tagar ones, also others which 
are related to the Sarmatian ones of the South Uralic kurgans, and singular types, which 
we can consider as characteristic of the Pazyryk time. 

Other kurgans of the same burial-site belong to the )>transition» group.^) They differ 
outwardly from those mentioned before. They are covered with a stone layer. Again, 
in spite of robbery (the great mass of the graves mentioned before were plundered), they 
contained very many gold ornaments, hollow half bullet-shaped metal objects, rings, 
gold beads, typical of the Later Tagar graves of the 2“^ and 1®^ centuries B. C. Kurgan 
Nr. 8 contained a rich find, namely many arrow-heads, among which the older bronze 
socketed arrow-heads and also the later ones, with tangs, were represented. It is impossible 
to overlook their close relation to the Sarmatian finds of the 3^^ century B. C. Daggers 
and battle-axes are again the same shape as in Minusinsk Basin. In spite of these older 
types, the pottery leaves no doubt that the date of these kurgans can be considered as 
Later Paz3n'yk Period. Among the kurgans of High Altai the closest relationship to the 
Aragol Kurgan seems to exist, and it includes much which is Tagaric. 

To the oldest finds of this transition group belong the little earth kurgans which Griaznov 
opened near the town of Biiak}) It is typical of this transition group that it approaches 
very closely, as regards shapes, to the kurgans already represented, but it contains also 
graves with horses. In their inventory we find barrel-shaped vessels of Eastern Sarmatian 
type, three-edged bone arrow-heads, iron knives, bone buckles with fixed spike, iron bits 
and horn psalia which are pointed on one side, bronze representations of boar tusks, as 
in the Kurai group and Pazyryk. These also belonged to harness. Little bronze objects 
in the form of petals with convoluted carvings, show complete agreement with finds in 
the great Berezovka Kurgans on the Katun river. As these belong to the 4*^*^ century 
B. C., this means that this Biisk group is relatively early. 

Only one contribution from Sergeev himself has been published, which is easy to obtain. 
He treats of the excavation of a kurgan near Kramyi lAr, one kilometre from the village 
of Krasnoiarskoe on the Kamenka.®) This kurgan had, like most of the group, a stone 
covering, and had been thoroughly plimdered. As far as we can see, the dead lay in a 
wooden chest, and outside its northern wall lay the horse. This order speaks for the fact 
that here we have to do with the usual west orientation. On the dead, only a clay button 
was found. From other finds, Sergeev deduces that it was used to hold the clothing together 
at the breast. The grave-robbers took no notice of the co-burial of the horse, as it yielded 
no valuable metal. Hollow, ribbed bone tubes were foimd here, sometimes bored through. 
They certainly served to fix straps and strap crossings. A very beautifully carved boar 
head bored through in cross form probably served the same purpose. A second example 
was completely destroyed. A boar tusk which had been formed into a griffin head also 
belonged to the ham^. At the horse’s head lay the S-shaped bone psalia finished off 
at the end with a singular stylized griffin-head. The bit was probably of iron, as some 
traces of rust could be seen. Sergeev mentions the appearence of similar, but undecorated 
psalia, near the village of Srostki and the Piket moimtain. According to all these details, 
this burial forms an immediate transition to the Tuiakhta group of High Altai. 


Also excavated by Sergeev, 1930, described by Kiselev 1949, p. 181. 

•) Described by Griaznov 1930b, Figgs. 71, 73, 76, 78, 82, 84, 88, 91 — 93, and Kiselev 1949, p. 180. 
•) Sergeev 1946. 
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2. Tuiakhta Group. 

The four kurgans near the village of Tuiakhta on the Ursul^) belong to a group which 
is conspicuous for its shallow round tumuli, 70 cm. high and 12 m. through. They are con- 
struct^ out of large stone (30 — 40 kg. in weight), but with plenty of earth throughout. 
Thus they are overgrown, like the Maiemiric ones, and, in this, are different from the 
later ones. All have been plundered. 

Under the mounds lay trenches lengthwise east to west, about 2.5 m. long, 2 m. wide, 
and 3.5 m. deep. At Kurgans Nr. 6 and Nr. 8, the ground on the south side is deepened. 
There were found the remains of a chest of larchwood standing in the pit which was so 
thickly covered with larchbark that it came to a level with the shallower end of the grave. 
In this shallower north part lay the skeleton of a horse, with the tail towards the west, 
again in accordance with the Maiemiric ritual. 

In Kurgans Nr. 10 and Nr. 11, the floor of the trench was level. In Kurgan Nr. II 
stood a block-construction, as once in the southern part of the graves, but in such a way 
that a space between remained not only on the north side, but also on the west side. 
There horses were found. The horse on the northern side lay, as in the first kurgans, 
with the tail towards the west, the one on the west side, with the tail towards the south. 
In Kurgan Nr. 10 the block- construction filled up the whole breadth of the trench, and 
only a narrow space by the west wall remained free. Here lay the horse, with the tail 
towards the south. Owing to the addition of great stone blocks all round the wooden 
chest, the Nr. 10 and Nr. 11 burials were more complicated. 

In spite of these differences, the inventory was about the same in all four graves, as 
far as one could judge, in view of the plundering. 

Only in Kurgan Nr. 6 was the skeleton sufficiently preserved. It lay in a crouching 
position on the right side, with the head to the east, as once in the Bronze Period, but 
the skull revealed a striking change. Debets*) writes about it: »It is like the skulls of 
the (modern) Kazakhians, and establishes a definite proof that, already at this time, 
single representatives of tribes of south-eastern origin penetrated into Altai. » We have, 
here to do with the first Mongoloids. 

Among the gifts in those graves, the remains of two iron swords w^ere found. They 
both have the wing-shaped hilt-basis of the Scythian akinakes (PI. VI: 12). The pommel of 
one is reminiscent of the cross-daggers of the Minusinsk Basin, but the end of the other 
seems to be formed out of two griffins* heads, or perhaps the claws of a bird of prey. The 
considerable damage done by rust unfortimately does not allow the shape of these weapons 
to be reconstructed. Kiselev thinks he can say that these weapons are not like the light, 
elegant, Tagar daggers, but more similar to the heavy akinakes types of the Persepolis 
reliefs.*) ^ v 

In Kurgan Nr. 1 1 , a huge ferrule was found, within the rest of a handle. This obviously 
belonged to a battle-axe. The form of the ferrule, according to Kiselev, corresponds 
with the oldest Tagar types. 

Bronze arrow-heads were found in two kurgans, in Kurgan Nr. 6 these were among 
the remains of a leather quiver, which lay at the left knee of the skeleton. It was 
apparently carried thus, as we know from Scythian representations. All six arrow-heads 
were three-edged and socketed. The sides were flat and slightly rounded over the points. 
At the base there were deep cuts (PI. VI: 13). Such arrow-heads are extremely rare in 


q Kiselev 1938, p. 237, 1947b, p. 167, and 1949, pp. 170—172. 
*) Debets 1948, p. 137. 

*) Cf. the representation by Herzfeld 1941, PI. XLI. 
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Siberian finds. Kiselev knows of only one specimen found by Rau in the lower Volga 
district. 

Two arrow-heads from Kurgan Nr. 11 are similar but narrowed in the middle. It is of 
importance that Scythian arrow-heads, which at least show certain analogies, are dated 
5^** — 3*^^ century B. C. The types of the 5*^*^ century are the most similar. 

Also there are bone arrowheads of a type widely extensive, as regards both time and 
locality. 

Several small bronze objects seem to have belonged to the belt (PI. VI: 4,8). An iron 
hook served perhaps for the fastening of the sword. We know of bronze hooks, which 
served the same purpose. They are not decorated in any way. At the belt hung, pre- 
sumably, needle-like bronze pendants (PI. VI: 7). As they also appear many centuries 
later, in the Kudyrge Kurgan,^) they seem to have a long tradition in Altai. They show 
to us, how the bronze ornaments of the same type so frequently found in among the Ordos 
finds, were used. 

In the same connection, a glass bead is of importance. It was foimd in Kurgan Nr. 6. 
It has a cream-coloured ground and blue )>eyes», surrounded by white circles (PI. VI: 14). 
According to the accompanying (poor) drawing, the bead belongs to the same type over 
which Seligman and Beck^) report from Lo-yang. Thus, there is evidence of a far-reaching 
trade between West and East. The time of its appearance in China is in accordance with 
the timing which we obtained from the rest of the inventory. 

In the same kurgan, eleven bored- through cowrie shells were found together, as if they 
had been in the form of a chain (PI. VI: 15). They belong to the paste imitations of such 
shells, which appear in the Tagar graves of the 11“^ stage. Such imitations were produced 
in China at the same time, and served as a substitute for money.®) Corresponding finds 
in the Volga region hint at how far these connections may reach. 

There are four horse bits of iron. They correspond with the Scythian type which was 
usual, from the 6^^ century B. C., on. The psaha are straight. They are put through 
the rings on the ends of the bits. They have two openings for the cheek straps. One 
bit only is made of bronze. To this belong integral-shaped psalia like the Scythian psalia 
of the 5*^ century B. C. The strap crossings were fastened and ornamented with boar 
tusks (PI. VI: 1). The bronze bit is so well preserved that it is possible to make a complete 
reconstruction of the bridle (PI. VI: 16). On the nose, the horse wore a bronze button 
with four openings, in which the nose-strap and a strap leading down from the forehead 
crossed (PI. VI: 5,6). This button corresponds in its function with the crossed tubes 
which have already been frequently described.^) In one place, instead of such a button, 
there was a bronze copy of a carved boar’s tusk. As in the original tusks, the broad end 
was changed into the open mouth of a beast of prey (PI. VI: 2). We find nearly-related 
forms in the Minusinsk district, also in the Sarmatian kurgans of the end of the 5^*^ century 
B. C. Such representations are otherwise lacking in Siberia, and hint at a close connection 
between the three districts, whereby it is .to be noted that unomamented tusks were 
used very much in the Maiemiric kurgans, and thus represent the preHminary step to 
the later artistic shape. It is possible that this use of tusks started in Altai. Bone buckles 
can be mentioned as part of horses* harness, and had either no spike (PI. VI: 10) or a 
fixed one (PI. VI: 11). Various small bone objects (PI. VI: 3,9) belonged also to the harness. 

The nearest parallels to the one vessel of which pieces were found, exist in Tagar pottery. 


*) Rudenko and Glikhov 1926, p. 46, Figs. 15/4 — 9. 
•) Seligman and Beck 1938, PI. IV, Nrs. 3 and 4. 

•) Gibson 1940. 

*) Similar specimens in Janse 1932, PI. IV/ 10, 11. 
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In 1927, Rudenko explored a kurgan between the villages o f Vav ilonka and Zarechnoie 
on the Uda, East of Semipalatinsk.') The mound again consisted of large stone blocks 
and earth. Below lay a square trench (3x3 m.^) orientated towards the cardinal points. 
The floor (1,76m. deep) was laid out with stone slabs, and the walls covered with horizontal 
beams which were supported by stone pillars at the comers. To judge by their height 
the construction did not quite reach to the surface. Traces of bimiing could be foimd 
on the pillars. 

In Kiselev there is no mention of the persons themselves buried there. Among the 
gifts, there was a massive iron dagger (PI. VII: 1). It is like the weapons from the Tuiakhta 
Kurgans, and is thus nearer to the Scythian and Persian types than to those of the Minu- 
sinsk Basin. 

There was also a sharpening stone bored through (PI. VII: 2). We know this shape 
already from the Maiemiric finds. 

On a fragment of a strap was found a heart-shaped ferrule, and, which was strange, 
x-shaped bronze sheaths for strengthening (PI. VII: 8) This bit of leather presumably 
belonged to a belt. 

Broken knife blades (PI. VII: 3), also thin needles and a sword-hook (PI. VII: 9) were 
of bronze. This signifies an ancient feature in comparison with the Tuiakhta Kurgans. 
A broken bronze mirror also belongs to an earlier form (PI. VII: 7) (in the Sarmatian 
district about 6^** — 4^** century B. C.) A three-edged arrow-head with tang (PI. VII: 4) 
can also be reckoned to the 5^*^ — 4^*^ century B. C. 

At the north wall of the trench lay a golden neck-ring (PI. VII: 6) and a piece of gold 
leaf (PI. VII: 6) It represents the head of a bird of prey with a sharply curved beak, 
dissolving into spirals. Kiselev considers this representation with the specific spiral 
ornamentation as definitely of Chinese origin, and as leading on to the many which are 
similar, belonging to the later Sarmatian time. 

3. Simple Burials of High Altai. 

In 1933, the Sayan- Altai Expedition imder the leadership of Kiselev*) explored the 
small, but completely stone-built kurgan in the surroimdings of the village of Kurai of 
the Aimak Kosh Agachok in High Altai. It was so shallow that in the 8*^** century A. D. 
it could be included without difficulty in a new kurgan. The dead man lay, together 
with his steed, above the old moimd. After this later burial had been examined and was 
finished with, a square trench of about 2x2 m.^ was foimd under the shallow layer of 
stone, through-measurement about 7 m. In this was found a low larch wood chest of 
about 1.4 m. in depth. The bottom was laid out with boards, and the roof also was of 
boards. This chest did not fill up the grave, but left room on the north side. Here lay the 
horse, on its belly, the tail towards the north-west. Obviously a second one had lain 
there, too, but the remains had been entirely destroyed by grave-robbers. On the left 
side of the skull of the first horse were found four carved wooden imitations of boar tusks, 
bored through at the base (PI. VIII: 16). Another imitation lay under the horse’s skull. 
As usual they obviously belonged to the harness. 


^) Material in the Semipalatinsk Museum, only described by Kiselev 1949, p. 173. Vavilonka lies 
on the extreme western slopes of the Altai, but both, culturally and geographically, it • approaches 
more neeu'ly to the High Altai sites than to those of the northern anterior. Thus it is mentioned 
at this point. 

*) Kiselev 1949, p. 178. 
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In the badly destroyed and plundered wooden chest were found the remains of a man 
and two women. Debets^) considers the skulls to be Europoid. 

In the inventory, Kiselev mentions iron objects, which were covered with thin goldleaf, 
and remains of two wooden sculptures representing the mouth of an animal and a griffin- 
head with round eyes which are surrounded by a raised ring (PL VIII: 8). Kiselev sees 
in these eyes an accordance with the »Hun» bronzes of the Ordos region. 

Mention of three kurgans, which Rudenko examined near Aragol, are only accessible 
in Kiselev’s statement.*) There were graves of riders, which are very similar to the Tuiakhta 
ones, in the way they are built. The appearance of bronze bits (PI. VII: 12), hints that 
they are ancient. They differ from the Tuiakhta finds, in that in all three kurgans 
miniature representations of single-edged knives were found (PI. VII: 10). In one kurgan, 
still more bronze miniatures were discovered, also a battle-axe (PI. VII: 15) and a dagger 
(PI. VII: 11). The battle-axe was fixed as Late Tagar by Kiselev, but the dagger was attri- 
buted, more exactly, to the second half of Stage II of the Tagar Culture, that is, the 3*^^ — 
century B. C. Sword-hook (PI. VII: 14) and pseudo-buckle (PI. VII: 13) represent 
the usual forms. These kurgans have, of all the contemporary Altai monuments, the 
closest connections with the Minusinsk Basin. Features in accordance are also to be con- 
firmed at the grave Bystrianskoe Nr. 8. 

In 1937, the Sayan-Altai Expedition on the Ursul river, near the village o f Kurota 
opened a very modest burial-site.*) On the surface, the grave was marked with a round 
stone circle, diameter 5 m. In the middle of the circle, a right-angled trench was found, 
2.7 X 1.9 m. along the side. At the bottom of the trench stood, at a depth of 3.2 m., a 
wooden framework made of two layers of beams, covered with similar beams. On the 
north side, space had been left again, and there lay a horse, with its tail towards the west. 
Among the few pieces, which escaped the notice of the robbers, were S-shaped earrings 
of gold wire, and cross-shaped pieces of gold leaf, finished off with volutes. Kiselev declares 
that these volutes represent the stylization of animal motifs. In the burial-place itself, 
except for destroyed bones, only the fragments of two vessels could be found. One was 
of Tagar shape, but the other belonged to a later type, as we shall get to know it from the 
Shibe Kurgan. 

An interesting complex was discovered nea r Kumurtuk, o n the bank of the Chulyshman, 
and was given to the Barnaul Museum.^) It included, as well as arrow-heads (PI. VIII: 2), 
three arm-rings which were bent out of bronze rods, and a bronze arm-ring with carving 
on the outer side, a bronze chain (PI. VIII: 3), a silver neck-ring, a bronze leaf ornamented 
with a raised spiral (PI. VIII: 5), a bronze leaf with the design of a panther (PI. VIII: 7), 
a strong little bronze disc with an opening in the middle, another, ornamented with three 
strongly stylized griffins (PI. VIII: 6) and, finally, a half-bullet-shaped bronze metal 
object, with designs of boars (PI. VIII: 4). Kiselev believes he can clearly recognize the 
effect of the Graeco-Bactrian culture province in this style. 

Finally, Kiselev reports a bronze dagger, the pommel of which is ornamented with two 
griffin-heads opposite each other (PI. VIII: 1). Here it should be a question of a Minusinsk 
product, for which the patina might speak. 

It is natural, that the whole time, in Altai there were burials without the inclusion of 
horses. Edselev’s excavations in 1934 furnish a proof of this. On the lower terrace of 
the river Karakol, the largest tributary of the Ursul, he opened three earth kurgans.®) 

1) Debets 1948, pp. 140—141. 

*) Kiselev 1949, p. 181. 

») Kiselev 1949, pp. 178—179. 

Kiselev 1949, pp. 181 — 182. 

®) Kiselev 1935, pp. 97 — 98. A rich stone kurgan of the same excavation season is dealt with later on. 
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Under the mound, trenches were found, about 2.5 m. long, 2 m. wide, and 3 m. deep. 
They were filled with pieces of stone and earth. The traces of the robbers’ digging were 
clearly seen. Just above the bottom of the trench, a layer of stone slabs was found, 
which, earher, had rested on wooden cross-supports, 50 cm. above the groimd. They had 
been broken into and the skeletons had been knocked to pieces. 

Only in two cases was it possible to decide the position of the dead. They lay, as usual, 
stretched out, on the back, with the head towards the west. Only a minimum amount 
of remains were preserved, among them a whorl of stone, small beads of blue and white 
paste, thin gold leaves, and unidentifiable pieces of iron. 

The pottery is surprisingly similar to the Late Tagar of the Minusinsk Basin. The 
beads, also, accord with finds in this district. Bones were foimd, of cattle and sheep, but 
no horses’ skeletons. 

The spinning whorl suggests that here it is a question of the burial of women. Kiselev 
does not concern himself with this matter. 

4. Middle Kurgans of High Altai. 

Only a round mound on the surface, 18.5 m. through, 85 cm. high, showed the presence 
of a burial-site, which Kiselev^) dug out in 1934, in the immediate neighbourhood of those 
already mentioned on the upper terrace, on th e Karakol. It was, however, built of stone, 
including bits of rock 80 kg. in weight. 

In the mound, bones of sacrificed cattle, horses, and sheep were found. Under the middle 
of the kurgan, a relatively small trench opened up, which only measured 4 x 3 m. from 
east to west. It was filled with earth, stones and gravel. The signs of the passage of grave - 
robbers were clear, and sheep bones, the lower jaw of an elderly person, and fragments 
of flat-bottomed vessels, reminiscent of the Tagar kind, were found in it. 

Above the floor of the trench, at a depth of 5.5 m., a powerful supporting structure 
once stood. At the corners, also 50 cm. from the wall of the trench, were thick posts, bound 
together in pairs by the cross-supports. Above lay a floor of beams which had to carry 
three layers of heavy stone slabs (up to 200 kg.). On the ground, in the trench, was a low 
wooden chest, the bottom and the walls of which were clearly recognizable. Of the top, 
hardly any remains could be confirmed. 

The supporting structure had fallen in, a long time ago. This made it easier for the 
grave-robbers to get at the middle of the burial place, which was, accordingly, completely 
cleaned out. The slabs which lay crooked had, however, protected everything which 
was deposited at the north and south wall of the chamber. Along the north wall lay three 
horses with heads to the east, the lowest and highest on the belly with legs under them, 
and the middle one on its back. They had been killed by a blow on the forehead with a 
battle-axe with rhomboid cross-section. Slabs had been placed to keep them one above 
the other. Otherwise the way they were deposited did not give the impression that special 
trouble had been taken. 

On the uppermost horse there was a saddle. Its position showed that it had only been 
put there at the end of the proceedings. Rein-fittings of bone (PI. VIII: 13, 14) were 
preserved (as known from Shibe), and, above all, four bent bone objects, which could 
only belong to the saddle-bow, a buckle, ferrules, and the remains of the forward saddle- 
bow, made of wood. The shape of the back bow could be reconstructed from the parts 
of bones. Near these pieces of bones, gold foil was found, which had presumably covered 
them. A neckstrap belonged to the saddle, but only three wooden pendants and a httle 
bronze bell remained preserved. In this bell, the clopper was hanging in a strange way, 

1) Kiselev 1935, pp. 98—106, and Kiselev 1949, pp. 189—193. 
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attached to a fastening which was stretched between two openings in the bell (PI. VIII: 11). 
Between the teeth of the uppermost horse, a ring snaffle of an early shape was found. 
At the skull, there lay numerous gold leaves, which probably ornamented the straps of 
the harness. 

In the plundered middle part were found solely potsherds which fit in with those from 
the robbers’ gang, and some overlooked pieces of gold leaf. Here lay, probably, the dead 
man whose lower jaw was found where the grave-robbers had passed. 

At the south wall, the skeleton of a young woman was found, orientated towards the 
east, stretched on the back, the hands laid to the sides. She rested upon a layer of 
mouldered bark. Over her body was a covering which, as far as could be confirmed from 
pieces under the skull, was made of bright red silk. It was embroidered over and over 
with little metal leaves of different shapes, most of which had kept their original position, 
even where the stuff had disappeared. Thus one could recognize the measurements and 
position, and also the pattern. The woman had obviously been completely wrapped up 
in the covering. Fastened to the edges, like a chess-board, were 150 round, gold-covered 
bronze sheaths. The middle part of the covering formed a pattern, with fourteen smaller 
and ten larger half-round metal sheaths, also of bronze and gold. The rest of the inner 
surface was covered with 130 square metal sheaths, in chess-board pattern. The space 
between the inner part of the surface and the edge was filled up by 1180 gold spangles 
(3x3 mm. 2), also arranged in chess-board fashion. The edges of all the metal sheaths 
were bent downwards, which lent them a massive appearance. In reality they are much 
too fragile, for the covering to be an object of use. According to Kiselev, it must have 
been a show piece for state occasions destined to be used only for the burial. 

Under the covering, traces of clothing could be confirmed, presumably not of wool, but 
of leather and fur. At the pelvis, single beads were found, which had obviously once been 
sewed on. Round the neck lay a strange kind of spiral ring. It consisted of bent, ribbed 
bronze tubes, drawn up on a strap, and, on the outside, wound round with goldsheaths. 
This construction of gold, bronze, and leather gave on the one hand the impression of 
massive gold, and, on the other, made the ring elastic and light. The ends of this neck- 
ring were decorated with wood and gold-covered panther-heads. One of these is better 
preserved and represents an amazing little work of art (PI. VIII: 9). The little knobs 
were stuck into the neckring with a wooden peg. Kiselev thinks they could be changed 
over, according to wish. At the side of the skull lay ear-rings of gold wire (PI. VIII: 10), 
such as we have already come across. Goldleaves and smaller pieces of gold wire belonged 
to a headdress which the stone slabs had broken and which could not be reconstructed. 
On the gold, traces of bright red were seen, the remains of painting. 

Near the head was a wooden casette, crushed by the stone slabs. It was once decorated 
with leather applique. Its lid could be lifted with one iron ring. Between the mouldering 
sides, gold foils were found, also a bronze needle and a bronze mirror shaped like a medal, 
the loop on which represented a schematic figure of an animal (PI. VIII: 16). It accords 
with the Late Tagar finds. Next the casette, stood a square stone table, hollowed out 
like a trough, and with four low feet (PI. VIII: 12). Traces of fire were to be seen in it, 
but also goldfoils like those which appeared in the headdress. It doubtless belongs to 
the »portable altars», of which Tallgren treats.') 

In 1947, Kiselev^) examined Kurgan Nr. 1 of the chain of Kurgans Kurota I. The 
Kurota brook belongs to the basin of the Ursul. Under a stone moimd (20 m. through, 
and 1 m. high), a trapezoid-shaped trench was found. It was fairly large (from north-east 
to south-west 6.8 m. long, width at south wall 5.4 m., at north wall 4.4 m.), and unusually 

q Tallgren 1937a, pp. 51 — 68, and pp. 206 and 207. 

*) Kiselev 1949, pp. 194 — 195. 
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orientated, perhaps because the Kurota and the mountain chain which accompany it, nm 
from north to south and not east — west, like the Ursul and the Karakol. 

The trench was filled with stones to a depth of 2.7 m. Below, the remains of a floor 
were discovered. It rested on stone walls, which had been made about 50 cm. thick at 
the south, west, and north walls of the trench. This floor and the walls of the trench 
were covered with a layer of mud, which showed that the trench had stood open long 
after the erection of the inner structure. Perhaps it had already been built in reserve. 
The remains of a robbers’ passage could be confirmed, which, as an exception, went from 
the side, to the place of burial. In this, human bones were found, also gold spangles and 
remains of charred birchwood, which came from a torch. Under the floor, once more, 
sand and stone were found. It was also seen that, besides the stone wall, three huge 
cross-supports, which were held up by only one pillar at the east and west sides of the 
grave, carried the floor of beams. Only at a depth of nearly 5 m. was a low wooden 
chamber discovered. The tree trunks which formed the top, the larchbark covering them, 
and the meagre remains of the chamber walls were crushed into an indefinable mass. 
Only scraps of woven stuff, pieces of gold leaf, copper pyrites, a heavily gilded iron button, 
and completely destroyed human bones could be confirmed. 

At the east wall of the chamber, between the supports, the skeletons of two horses 
were found, one on the top of the other. This position we know already, from the Karakol 
Kurgan, but here the horses were cut in half and put together again in such a way that 
the skull lay by the tail. The uppermost horse was saddled, but, except for a small 
quantity of wood and leather remains, only a great many goldleaves of all kinds of shapes 
(commas, little combs, triangles and plates) could be defined. On the croup lay little 
cylinders of gold leaf which had once adorned the tail-strap. Separated from them were 
the remains of bridles. Owing to a little heap of earth, they had escaped the notice of 
the robbers. The straps of the bit were adorned with little pieces of wood of which only 
the gold covering still remained. This also was badly damaged and crushed. 

The construction of this kurgan represents a strange variation of the Karakol Kurgan. 
The appearance of three pairs of pillars, as we shall see, points towards the princely kurgans 
of the Pazyryk type. 

Here, the stone Kurgan Nr. 7 near the village of Tuiakhta which was examined in 1933 
(presumably by the Sayan-Altai Expedition)^) can be mentioned. 

This kurgan covered with a moimd of stones, 20 m. through and 1.40 m. high, a trench, 
4.10 m. long toward the northwest-southeast, 3 m. wide and 5.2 m. deep. In the lower 
part, as in the Kurota Kiu-gan, the stone walls reached a height of 1.80 m. Just so, a 
floor of larch beams rested on their outer edge. On the ground, in the trench, filling up 
the southern half, stood again a low structure of larch beams wedged into each other. 
The floor was also of wood. The covering was probably destroyed by the grave-robbers 
who plimdered the Tuiakhta Kurgan when the ceiling was still intact. The robbery was 
conducted with special enthusiasm. In the robbers’ passage were found only much- 
destroyed human bones. In the wooden structure itself, there were bits of mouldered 
wood, covered with copper pyrites, indefinable remains of gold leaf, and finally scraps 
of thin leather with traces of copper pyrites and seams made of sinews. They probably 
belonged to clothing. As was to be expected, horses’ skeletons were found in the northern 
part of the trench, but not one on top of the other. They were, instead, one behind the 
other, in a row. At the heads of the horses were found again, ring snaffles, as known 
from the Kurai and Karakol Kiu-gans. At the skull and on the forehead of one of the 
horses, amorphic thin gold leaf was confirmed, bearing traces of red colouring. It should 


q Cf. Kiselev 1949, p. 195. 
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be noticed, that one side was always intensively dyed. Perhaps the dye which was 
certainly made with resin served also to stick the leaves on to the straps. 

In 1935, a kurgan was excavated near Kurai, by the Sayan- Altai Expedition (Group II, 
Kurgan 1), which was distinguished by a specially complicated burial rite.^) 

The trench measured 3 m. square, by 2.80 m. depth. As space for burial, a low chest 
of larch beams served, which was covered with larch boards. This structure had double 
walls. The outer chamber measured 2.80 m., east to west, width 2.70 m. In it stood a 
smaller one, 2.50x1.25 m. The southern wall was the same for both. The walls of the 
inner chamber were wedged into those of the outer. In the inner one, which was, owing 
to robbery, in great disorder, lay the bones of three people, much broken and damaged, 
and between them the fragments of an iron knife and fragments of gold leaf. Besides 
these, there were found in the middle of the chamber, the sacrum of a horse and sheep 
vertebrae, and, at the east comer, pieces of a flat-bottomed vessel of red clay, decorated 
with imposed clay-bands and notches. Such vessels are characteristic of the Pazyryk 
time of Altai. 

Three horses were confirmed. Two lay next each other with the head towards the east, 
on the right side, parallel with the north wall. In the bits, iron snaffles were again found 
with a ring at the end. On their backs a belt of black humus showed the place where the 
saddles or rugs had presumably mouldered away. By the horse which lay nearer the 
south wall, this saddle or horse-rug had been covered with two round pieces of gold leaf. 

A third horse lay considerably higher, near the north part of the ceiling, i. e. at the 
north wall of the trench, with the belly downmost, the feet beneath, the neck slightly 
raised and the head turned to the north. It had the same iron bit, and on the forehead 
was gold leaf of indefinable shape. In the middle of its back was a round bone disc with 
a projection at the side, and a small hook. It was strongly reminiscent of the usual 
buckles of the Pazyryk time, with fixed spike. 

This kurgan represents an extremely interesting monument. The plan of the death- 
chamber conforms completely to the double-walled wooden structure of Noin Ula, which 
is constructed in just the same way, and in which the inner chamber is also stuck on to 
a wall of the outer. This detail cannot be a coincidence. In the Kurai Kurgan, the inner 
chamber is not only drawn nearer to the southern outside wall but also purposely joined 
to it. 

Kurgan Nr. 5 in the lAkonurSteppe (Ust’-kansk Aimak, in the High Altai district) 
is worth a whole chapter in itself. Griaznov excavated it for the Altai Expedition of the 
Hermitage, in 1939.^) 

The fact that such an extensive mound (25 m. through), consisting of earth only, 
existed, was unusual. After the earth had been cleared away, two frameworks, made up 
of tree trunks, one inside the other, were discovered at the level of the surface of the earth. 
Inside the fencing, circles made of stones were found. The trench itself was oval, in 
contrast to the burial customs observed uptill then, and filled with earth. It also appeared 
that the west side of the trench waU contained a large niche. In this stood a sarcophagus 
made from a hollowed-out tree trunk. In spite of the robbery, it could be confirmed that 
the skeleton of an old woman lay there, stretched out on the back, the head towards the 
north. She wore a headdress, ornamented with gold leaf (PI. XVII: 1). The complicated 
spiral scroll patterns remind Kiselev of the polychrome appliques on the felt carpet from 
Noin Ula, but Griaznov compares this ornamentation with Chinese works of art of the 


1) Kiselev 1949, p. 193. 

*) Griaznov 1940, pp. 17 — 18. 
Kiselev 1949, pp. 195 — 196. 
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Han Period. An openwork plastic from Chaatas Uibat in Khakassia is also brought into 
comparison. 

A similar ornament appears on a little bone comb in this kurgan (PI. XVII: 2). 
Unfortunately, otherwise, only single pieces of gold trimming for large beads with facets, 
a wooden knob and an iron loiife are preserved. 

The peculiarities of the above-mentioned kurgan are aU the more striking as the one 
opened immediately next it, lAkonur Kurgan Nr. 8 again resembles the Karakol Kurgan.^) 

In its simple right-angled trench were found two full-grown people and a child. At 
the side lay two horses. Unfortimately, the destruction by grave-robbers did not allow 
further confirmation of the inner structure and of the original position of the skeletons. 

According to the scanty remains, the kurgan must have been a very rich one. The 
clothing of the dead was apperently sewn with gold leaf, but only about sixty pieces of 
this were well preserved. Three clay vessels, maral horns and two bronze mirrors 
(PI. XVII: 3) were also left. These bronze mirrors were medal-shaped, with a handle 
strongly plastic, but otherwise they resemble the Late Tagar ones. A find of Chinese 
lacquer is very significant. It must have belonged to a vessel. 

Regarding Kurgan Nr. 5, Griaznov assumes that the dead woman was of noble foreign 
blood and was buried here according to her native ritual in one of a row of kurgans 
belonging to a clan of high rank. This assumption seems completely justifiable. 

5. Princely Burials of High Altai. 

From such rich grounds as Karakol it is only a step to the princely kurgans. They 
differ from the smaller ones in that there is a greater number of horses. Doubtless, the 
more horses, the more dignified had been the recognized position of the dead. We know 
of such special rules for princely burials from the Scythians far into the Mongol time. 

The most significant, and maybe earliest among them are the Pazyryk Kurgans. They 
lie in eastern Altai at a height of about 1500 m., 2 km. from the Ulagan river, in the old 
bed of a glacier. Once upon a time there was, in the big shallow basin, a lake, which must 
have dried up before the erection of the kurgans. The next large settlement is the Aimak- 
centre Ulagan. The name ))Pazyryk» comes from a little settlement about half an hour 
away. Here it is again a question of one of the usual kurgan chains stretching from north 
to south. To this belong five large and some smaller kurgans, the number of which is 
not given exactly. They were discovered in 1924. 

Pazyryk Kurgan /. 

The first kurgan was examined by the Russian State Museum Altai Expedition in 1929, 
in the short space of time limited by the shortness of the summer. The expedition was 
led by Griaznov and Rudenko. Both have made, at different times and independently 
of each other, statements about the brilliant results, which, unfortunately, do not quite 
agree.2) The reports were taken over by the West and commented upon with enthusiasm.®) 
Therefore, I need only summarize. 

This kurgan consisted of a moimd (50 m. through, 2 m. high) which, as customary 
with the smaller kurgans, had a covering of stone. Under the middle of the mound, there 

Griaznov 1940, pp. 16 — 17. 

*) Griaznov 1929, 1937, and one not yet available work from 1950. S. I. Rudenko 1931 and 1944. 
S. I. and N. M. Rudenko 1949. 

*) Griaznov and Golomshtok 1933, Amschler 1933, Tallgren 1933a, Morgenstem 1936, Field and 
Prostov 1940a and b, to Alfoldi 1950. The list could be made still longer. 
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was a square trench, 7.20 m. long at the side, orientated to the cardinal points. As progress 
was made, here, a many-layered »armour)) of tree trunks was again found. Under this, as 
with the middle kurgans, stood two chambers, one inside the other. The outer one 
consisted of rough beams, the walls of the inner one were skilfully hewn. So that the 
structure should not be crushed in by the heavy layer of tree trunks and stones, a 
supporting scaffolding had been erected, consisting of three huge cross beams, each borne 
by one pair of pillars, one of which stood at the north wall, and the other at the south. 
The chamber took up only the south part of the trench. The north side remained free, 
and served for the horses. The invasion of this structure by grave-robbers was obvious. 
The robbers had taken endless trouble to hack their way through the various beams, and 
finally slipped into the chamber through a narrow hole. Just above the inner chamber, 
their archaeological successors struck ice. As they went further, it was revealed that the 
complete burial-place, including the horses, was frozen, in one large block of ice. This 
created the best conditions for preservation which could possibly be wished. The excavators 
reported that the wood still felt perfectly fresh, and a strong smell of resin issued from 
it. Only a very small part of the ice had come from condensation water inside the chamber. 
Muddy water had flowed through the grave-robbers* open shaft, and frozen, so that the 
chamber was full of ice. The robbery had taken place so soon after the erection that 
perishable material, without being frozen till then, was not destroyed. 

The construction of the kurgan played an essential part in the formation of this strange 
ice-block. The loose stone covering reflects the sim’s rays, but lets in ice water and cold air 
without hindrance. The ground, surrounding the grave, was not at all permanently frozen.^) 

When the chamber had been thawed, it was seen that it had been thoroughly plundered. 
Even the corpses had been taken to the surface, so that they could be undressed more 
easily. In any case, there was no trace of them. Only a large wooden sarcophagus re- 
mained, in the form of a hollow tree trunk with a lid, an extremely interesting wall- covering 
of variegated felt, the foot of a table, and some gold spangles, also felt rings which could 
not be classified. 

The robbers had known very well that the horses with their valuable harnessing, lay 
at the north side of the chamber. The wall of the inner chamber had been hacked through, 
and, in the outer one, yawned a hole, large enough to touch the horses. As a broken handle 
which once belonged to a socketed celt was found in the robbers* passage, Griaznov following 
somewhat in the footsteps of Sherlock Holmes assumes that the robbers’ tool broke during 
this resolute activity and that they had no time to repeat the attempt. 

These »Two Thousand Years Old Horses of Altai» so well preserved for us, and ten in 
number, are certainly of noblest breed. They resemble the best strains of Turkmenistan 
or Ferghana. They have nothing to do with the )>Mongolian» horses, which were to be 
expected here in Central Asia. They are too fine and too sensitive to come from the rough 
High Altai, and on a level with the quality of sheep wool used, which comes from animals 
found under very favourable climatic conditions, or from animals kept in a shed. Here 
we find little connection with local products. Also, the examination of the contents of 
the stomach showed feeding with grain, an appearance which is not usually to be expected 
in nomad horses. The horses were marked with cuts on the ears, and the marks on each 
horse were different. 

All the richly ornamented trappings were as well preserved as the horses themselves. 
The psalia consisted mostly of carved and expensively gilded wood. They bore designs in 
Animal Style. The snaffles were of iron, in only one case of bronze. No set was exactly 
like any other. 

Delegates sent specially by the Soviet Institute for Frozen Ground Research worked with the 
expedition which examined Kurgan II. 
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The saddles were amazingly primitive. They were simply cushions stuffed with reindeer, 
or deer hair, with felt underneath, and over them were felt saddle- coverings, expensively 
decorated with animal designs. They are more like modem reindeer-saddles than ordinary 
horse-saddles. By them lay various trappings, little shields made from small staves of 
wood, leather bags, etc. 

Besides the normal adornments, masks had been allotted to two horses. They were 
fantastic compositions of felt, leather and hide, in Animal Style. In one case, the horse 
seemed to be disguised as a reindeer, in the other, as a winged griffin. 

Pazyryk Kurgan II. 

This kurgan was examined, during two summers, by the Leningrad Branch of the 
Institute of History of Material Culture, under the leadership of S. I. Rudenko. It lies 
to the South, near that excavated in 1929, on the former bank of the lake. The reports 
come exclusively from Rudenko.^) The relatively long duration of the excavation was 
due to the care with which the ice-block in which the complete burials were contained, 
had to be thawed out. 

The Pazyryk Kurgan II is very like the first in constmction and is nearly as high, 
though the through -measurement is less (36 m.). Outside, it is covered with a layer of 
stone. Under this is the mound, which, this time, consists of clay and stones. The pit is 
7.10 X 7.80 m., thus a little wider than in the first kurgan, but only 4 m. deep. 

At the bottom of the trench was a stone layer, over that earth, and over that again a 
flooring of beams, on which the wooden structure was erected. Once more, two chambers 
stood one inside the other. The ihner one, which was constructed out of carefully smoothed 
tree trunks, enclosed a space, 3.65 x 4.90 m, by 1.50 m. high. Between the outer and 
inner chamber there remained a free space, not filled up with stones, 16 cm at the east 
side, 20 cm. at the north, and 30 cm. at the west.*) The ceilings were covered with birchbark 
and shrubs. Above the chamber again was erected a supporting scaffolding of stakes 
(35 cm. thick), three at the north, three at the south-side, boimd together by cross-supports 
On these rested nine layers of beams. Between them and the northern trench-wall, a space 
remained free, which was used for the disposal of the horses. Thus they lay on a step. 
The two upper layers of beams covered the horses* mortuary also. They were also covered 
with bark and shrubs. 

Let us take a look at the finds outside the burial chamber. 

To begin with, one could again confirm the usual signs of grave-robbery. It had been 
achieved perpendicularly through the layers of beams into the chamber. In the rubble, 
which filled this shaft, were found various pieces of woven stuff, which should be discussed 
together with the rest of the textiles. 

At some places, wooden shovels and wedges were met with, that is to say, building 
tools, which had been thrown into the pit while filling it up. A clumsy wooden wheel 
(30 cm. through), cut from a tree-trunk, and with an inner opening of 10 cm., can be 
reckoned to the building and transport material.*) 

The horses were frozen into the ice, but, owing to the level at which they lay, they 

Rudenko 1948, 1949a, 1949b, 1949c, 1950a and 1950b. The excavations of the year 1948 are 
only considered in the popular article which appeared in 1950. Certain short remarks of Kiselev are 
important for the dating (Kiselev 1949, p. 214 and 1951, p. 392). 

*) It is not reported, whether an intermediate space existed between the southwalls. On the other 
hand it would have been noticed if the two had been joined together. 

•) Perhaps there were axles of wheels in the loops of the coffin, and the coffin was transported 
on such wheels. 
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had obviously been thawed out repeatedly, thus they were in a very decayed condition 
and had been very much crushed by the layers of beams. 

The trunks and heads of the seven animals, which lay behind each other, heads towards 
the east, on the left or right sides, were badly preserved. Thus one could not see if the 
ears were marked. All had been killed by a blow with a battle-axe, which had made a 
rhomboid cut on the forehead. Their extremities were better preserved, also the hair, 
so that one could see that all were dark-coloured. The manes were cut close, the tails 
partly plaited and artistically twisted. 

As to the harness, the bits remained wonderfully preserved. Five were of forged iron, 
two of cast bronze, and all were of the usual shape. 

The psalia were missing on two horses. One wore horn psalia in the form of a slightly 
crooked wedge, four pairs of psalia were of wood artistically carved. Three were of the 
usual S-shape, with two openings for reins and covered with gold leaf. The ends of these 
were formed into animals' heads, one a wild-cat (PI. XIX: 1), one a goose (PI. XIX: 2), 
and one a sheep (PI. XIX: 4). Only one pair of psalia were straight. Their coverings 
were of tin and gold, and they had ram's heads (PI. XIX: 3) at the ends. All four were 
complete masterpieces. 

The harness also had ornamental plaques. But only two sets were more richly accoutred. 

The horse with the horn cheek pieces was decorated with a forehead-plate of stag-hom 
(PI. XVIII). On this were two geese, heraldic fashion, in the jaws of a beast of prey with 
horns and long ears. The right and the left half each forms a complete composition in 
itself. The half-head of the wild beast looks like the profile of a beast of prey with open 
jaws. The work shows remains of yellow and red painting. Button-like discs of stag-horn, 
which presumably covered the crossing point of reins, belonged to the same harness 
(PI. XIX: 7). They display a lotus motif, entirely suggestive of the oriental, and were 
also painted yellow and red. 

Small plates, on which wooden figures of supine cat-like beasts of prey were carried out 
in full plastic style (PL XIX: 5,6), belonged to the harness with the wild beast psalias. 
The material was wood. The plastic items were covered with gold. The design is masterly. 
Owing to its plastic form it constitutes a great rarity. 

A flat round forehead- plate with a hump in the middle forms part of the same harness. 

The leather parts of the harnesses are destroyed out of all recognition. Only various 
little bone pseudo- buckles and buckle-like objects possibly fastened to straps (and if so, the 
forerunners of the strap- tongues later so important), and other small details were reported. 

As in the first kurgan, two horses were allotted masks. On one there is what seems 
to be a ram, attacked by a bird. The state of preservation does not permit closer description . 

The saddles, as in the first kmgan, consisted of leather cushions and felt-blankets. The 
cushions were, however, stiffened by wooden bows in front and at the back. The outer 
saddle rugs are decorated in two cases with many-colomed felt appliques, in the first 
case with a griffin (PI. XX: 1), and in the second with an elk (PI. XX: 2). The third saddle 
is adorned with the scene of fighting animals, a leopard attacking an elk (PI. XX: 3). 
Here the appliqu6 material is leather once thickly covered with colour. Such saddle 
coverings were certainly not made to be used. The saddle bows were covered over with 
leather and overlaid with tin and gold. Only one saddle had chest and tail straps. Behind 
the saddle hung leather straps as in the first kurgan. They were weighted by bullet-shaped 
objects, into which hair was inserted as tasseling. 

Little shields made of parallel rods were found near hide bags (PI. XXI), which had 
obviously contained provisions (in one, cheese was confirmed). Rudenko thinks that 
their only purpose was to protect the provisions from contact with the warm bodies of 
the horses, in opposition to the earlier theory that they belonged to war equipment. 
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Of special artistic value is a whip-handle, which represents a fleeing horse (PI. XXV: 1), 
attacked by a wild beast. The middle part is, alas, much destroyed. The artist has curled 
the body of the animal in a spiral round the whip handle in an extraordinarily clever way 
(PI. XXV: 2). The handle has two openings, one for a handle-loop, the other for the whip- 
strap. 

In the chamber the conditions for preservation were much better than in the 
horses’ burial place, but even here more easily destructible stuff had already decayed. 
The ice had formed into two sections. The groimd was covered with clear transparent 
ice, some 12 cm. high, which came from condensed water and was formed before the 
robbery. Various objects, thrown away carelessly by the robbers, lay on this ice-layer. 
Over these the chamber was filled with dirty yellow ice from the water which had dripped 
through owing to the robbery. Only the complete filling- up put an end to the process 
of destruction. 

The ice could only be thawed out after much trouble had been taken, and it took a 
long time as warm water had to be used. The technique of this process led to the imfortunate 
fact that it is often not known exactly where the objects were lying. 

The chamber consisted of wooden beams. The floor and walls were covered with black 
felt to a height of 65 cm., and the felt was secured with wooden pegs and bronze nails. 
The felt had no pattern, as was the case in the first kurgan, but, in place of this, it had 
very probably been decorated with ornamental borders, which the robbers had tom off 
and taken away. Only two modest remains were left. They were of white felt, on to which 
variegated feltpatches were sewn or fastened with woollen threads. One border has a 
lotus motif (PI. XXII: 1) and the other has lotus blossoms on strange-looking stands 
which are tied to each other with garlands (PI. XXII: 2) 

Narrow runners found in the rubble were perhaps spread over the felt on the floor 
between the objects. They will be dealt with in the summary devoted to textiles. 

This rubble fallen from the robbers’ shaft took up nearly the whole centre of the chamber. 
The most important finds were grouped at the east, south and west sides round this cone. 
It is easiest to form a picture of the situation, when one sees it thus: 

At the east wall, the domestic utensils (tables, food, vessels, musical instruments). 

At the south, the sarcophagus. 

At the west the burners and the other ritual objects. 

At the north, outside the chamber, the horses. 

Let us begin, according to the order in which the discoveries took place, with the east- 
side. 

The most revealing inventory is provided by four little tables with oval dishhke tops on 
which meat had probably lain (PI. XXIII: 4). They had been broken up by the robbers, 
partly so as to bring their booty up into daylight on the tabletops and probably partly 
to provide something, on which they could cut up the corpses. 

The construction of the tables helped towards this purpose, as all the feet were inserted 
quite loosely into the tops, and most of them remained stuck into the lowest layer of ice. 
The fact that the tables could be taken to pieces probably hints at the nomadic life led 
by their owners. 

One of these tables had turned legs (PI. XXIII: 3), and the legs of the other one looked 
the same, but were made by hand (PI. XXIII: 2). In the case of two other tables the 
legs took the form of a lion standing on its hindlegs (PI. XXIII: 1 and PI. XXIV), which 
in its plastic form and perfect naturalness suggests oriental connections. The feet were 
partly overlaid with tin and goldfoil, and partly also painted. The tables can to a certain 
extent be reckoned as an intermediate form between a table and a dish. They connect 
up with the other vessels, which were also found in their immediate neighbourhood. 
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A clay vase of 50 cm. height corresponds with a type which is widespread in smaller 
kurgans of the Pazyryk time also. The body is ornamented with leather applique which 
is overlaid with tin, in the usual technique (PI. IX: 7). It forms a frieze of strutting cocks, 
each one of which has been made separately. The second vessel may have been of equal 
size and shape. The body was decorated with a frieze of lotus blossoms, but it is impossible 
to be sure about this as it was so badly preserved. 

The wooden vessels which belong to the same set, are especially important. They are 
made by hand, and this was accomplished with a knife which had a blade crooked at 
the side and which must have been prepared specially for this purpose. The first vessel 
has a rounded bottom and the neck is slightly curved outwards (PI. XXVI: 3). Its height 
is 13.5 cm., through-measurement 15.5 cm. The handle is long and lends to the vessel 
the appearance of a dipper. It is bent in a remarkable way. The part leading downwards 
is of cattle-horn and ends in a horse’s foot. In the wooden part of the handle there is a 
cleavage, which served to hang it up. We know of vessels of this kind from the burial 
grounds of the Tashtyk Culture. Curiously enough, this coincidence is not in any way 
emphasized by Rudenko. 

The other wooden vessel is of the same measurement (height 14.6 cm., width 13 — 14 
cm. respectively) (PI. XXVI: 2). It has only a short, yet high handle. 

These round-bottomed vessels were set upon rings made of strong black felt, some 2 1 /2 — 
3 cm. in height, overlaid with thin black or red felt and sewn with woollen thread. Their 
through measurement accords, naturally, with the size of the vessels. The find of such 
»stand rings)) is of great importance. It explains how the transition from flat-bottomed 
vessels to round-bottomed ones came about. It is strange that remains of a carpet were 
also found, on which such felt rings were sewn. This suggests a modem tray supposing 
that it had saucers fixed to it. Inconveniently enough, however, a vessel with a flat bottom 
was standing in the stand ring. 

As all these finds lead to the conclusion that food was left for the dead at the east wall, 
it is clear that a knife (PI. IX: 6), found near them, was probably included in the necessities 
for the table. The knife was 20 cm. long, but the handle alone formed 12.5 cm of this 
measurement. The handle had an E -shaped ornamentation of gold leaf and was not 
sharply distinguished from the blade. Only the pommel was thicker and had an opening. 
Further off, the sheath of the knife was found (PI. IX: 5). It is only a long flat rod of 
wood, with a deep notch in the narrow side. Into this notch the whole knife could be 
fitted, and only at the tip was it secured against falling out. Such sheaths explain to us 
amazingly well, why the distinction between handle and blade disappears in South Siberia 
in the last centuries B. C., and the ornamentation became concentrated on the pommel. 

Musical instruments lie close to this. Rudenko considers them to have been used in 
connection with religious ceremonies. I am more inclined to think that they may have 
served to make music while dining and, thus, they lay near the objects connected with 
eating and drinking. 

A drum was shaped like an hourglass (PI. IX: 4). It was 18 cm. high, 10 cm at the top, 
6 cm. in the middle, and underneath 8 cm. wide. The body consisted of horn plates sewn 
together. Over the seams, gold leaf was applied, trimmed with cord ornamentation. Only 
insignificant remains of the membrane were left. 

Close to this lay two hollow cases carved out of large wooden blocks (PI. XXV: 3,4). 
They belonged, certainly, to string instruments. As they were carved out of two sections 
of the same original tree, one may assume that here we have a kind of composite harp or 
lute. In both cases, the necks are broken, so it is impossible to decide this important 
question. 
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The purpose of a stag-hom hammer remains unexplained. It is in one piece, a branch 
of the antlers serves as handle and the head is cut of the main horn. It is too large to have 
been used to beat the drum. 

At the south wall stood the sarcophagus, a huge hollow tree, 4.20 m. long. At the 
narrow sides, it was furnished with two massive loops which perhaps were used for trans- 
port or for letting it down into the chamber. On the outside it was covered with birchbark, 
with leather appliques on it. These represented reindeer (maybe male and female) instead 
of cocks as in the first kurgan (PI. IX: 3). As the two dead presumably lay also one be- 
hind the other in the long coffin, a connection with some religious idea may lie hidden there. 

Inside, the tree was lined with a double layer of black felt. The bottom was covered 
with a carpet which we must consider more closely by looking at the textiles. 

The coffin had been handled very roughly by the grave-robbers. The lid was tom off 
and lay by the west wall of the chamber. As the corpses had been frozen to the coffin, 
the whole front wall had been knocked down and destroyed. Nevertheless, the coffin 
contained plenty of objects, possibly also some which had not been originally there before. 

A wooden pillow with leather covering probably lay under the head of the dead. 

A leather bag with a flap lay at the head end. The upper part was stiffened with a 
rod finished off with a lion’s head. It had straps for carrying. Evidently it was part of 
a lady’s equipment, and its contents were almost inexhaustible. 

To begin with, it contained a flat leather case of extremely simple yet unique shape 
(PI. XXVII: 2). The case consists of a largish piece of leather to which a smaller piece 
is sewn on three sides. This forms a case not entirely unlike the brush-bags of our fathers. 
The end and the middle part are decorated with applique. The motif is of plant type. 
One could recognize lotus ornamentations. In the middle part of the smaller piece a 
beautifully rounded S-curve is to be seen. Rudenko makes the perceptive remark that, 
here, the ^contorted animah, so frequent in Central Asian Animal Style, has been 
transmitted into a plant motif. 

A leather bottle (21.5 cm. high) is similarly decorated (PI. XXX: 2). The seams are so 
fine and so firmly sewn with sinews that it was probably possible to keep liquids in it, 
though perhaps it was used for contents of a solid kind. 

Unique and apart is a pouch of 5^2 cm. through-measiu^ment. It is made of leather, 
and consists of two parts, shaped like half a globe. One part is slipped into the other. 
The inside part has an opening at the top of the ^hemispheres, the outside part has none. 
The inside part has a ring at the base of the ^hemispheres by which it can be pulled out. 
The base is ornamented with a peculiar wave decoration and the top with a threeleaf 
design unto which gold leaf is sewn. This pouch contains Coriander. Rudenko points 
out that Coriander was much valued in ancient times, both as a spice and also for medi- 
cinal purposes, and as a charm. Here in Altai it certainly represents an import from the 
South. 

In the same leather bag a mirror was found (PI. XXXI). Its metal parts consist of 
a silver mirror-plate, which is equipped with a short flat staff, and a strongly outlined 
back plate. This has a cone in the centre, and close to this a roimd wall with another 
larger one, right to the edge. Between the raised walls, an ornamentation of concentric 
circles is visible, between which run light zigzag lines. This back part is fastened to the 
mirror plate at five points. The staff of the mirror is inserted into a cattle-hom handle, 
shaped like the octagonal well-polished trunk of a pyramid. 

Here lay also an iron fork with diverging prongs. As it would hardly have served to 
eat with, its use was not clear to Rudenko. 

A hide purse was found which, judging by the leather strips firmly sewn imto it, was 
worn round the neck. It contained hair. It is further mentioned that cut finger-nails 
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were also found in this little purse. This is a clear sign that here it was the question of 
an amulet.^) 

At the bottom of the coffin lay some other objects, which had perhaps fallen out of 
some bag or maybe belonged, earlier, to the clothing of the dead. Among them a frag- 
ment of a horn comb was confirmed, about 5x6 cm. large. A bow forms the upper end. 
Inside the bow is a little loop with a thin leather strap pulled through it. Just above 
the teeth a horizontal wall runs across the whole breadth of the comb. 

Actually at the bottom of the coffin lay a broken ear-ring. Another one of similar 
shape was found on the neck of the woman in a wrinkle of her skin. Both heads had 
bored lobes to the ears. The significance of this simple ear-ring lies in the fact that, on 
a thin gold wire it had a setting once filled with precious stones or coloured glass. This 
shows us that the polychrome jewelry which was so important in Sarmatia at the same 
time, was also known and appreciated here in Altai. 

Comparatively few beads of various materials, size and form were foimd, in the 
sarcophagus or scattered over the floor, or partly, in the robbers’ passage. The 
material is mostly coloured glass or glass-paste, sometimes cornelian, or bone. The poor 
illustrations and inexact descriptions permit of no further comparisons. 

A diadem (PI. XXXII: 2) which lay under the leather pillow, ranks among the most 
remarkable finds. It consists of one band of wool, covered with leather, 6 mm. wide. 
Along the band struts a whole procession of cocks. They are carved out of thick leather. 
At their feet the leather is split into two, so that they could be stuck on to the band of 
wool. The wings are pressed outwards on both sides, so that the figure stands out plasti- 
cally from the flat leather. Bits of sable hang from the band and they are enriched by 
the addition of other materials. 

Under the pillow lay also some wooden figures covered with tin or gold foil. The 
extremities (wings, horns, ears) are mainly made of leather. The most beautiful object 
among them is the figure of a stag which stands on a little grooved ball (PI. XXXIII). 
On the basis of the ball we notice a peg for fastening. This little plastic deserves to be 
ranked among the show pieces of Animal Style. 

Two other similar stag-figures are less well preserved. According to the leather remains 
probably about six were present. 

Two griffins are equipped with huge combs. The head, which is rather dispropor- 
tionately large and the short wings, are reminiscent of the famous griffins from the 
Berel Kurgan. The little heeA of a homed lion, also covered with gold, is note- worthy. 
This head, too, had been fastened on to something. Rudenko thinks all these animals 
form part of a diadem, which he rather imagines to be like the famous heavy gold 
diadem of the Treasure of Novocherkask. 

In the coffin, a peculiar piece of sculpture was found, which represents the head of a 
griffin, carrying the head of a stag before it in its open mouth (PI. XXXIV). The flat 
parts of the plastic are covered with reliefs of a griffin with a goose in its claws. To these 
griffin designs on the flat sides, belong plastic wooden heads which are fastened in at 
suitable places. The whole thing is covered with gold, and the ears and comb are of 
strong leather. This piece must also be counted to the masterpieces of Animal Style. 

We come across the same composition yet a second time, carried out, however, in a 
different way. The said piece was found outside the sarcophagus and had a leather strap. 
It had also been bound to something. Among the remarkable features of this compo- 
sition must be noticed that the ends of the antlers were crowned with birds’ heads. 

The first piece must have been broken somewhere. It is beyond doubt, that the 
peculiar combination of griffin with stag’s head in the mouth had a religious or heraldic 

*) Rudenko 1950b, p. 158. 
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significance. We cannot, however, guess what, as we do not know the object to which 
they belonged. 

The chief inhabitants of the sarcophagus were not found lying in it. Instead, the 
corpses of a man and a woman were found at the bottom of the first ice-layer. The 
robbers had hacked at them and cut them to pieces, so as to be able to remove the 
valuable ornaments more easily. Thus no complete article of clothing remains. Only 
a few of the garments can be reconstructed with any certainty. 

The largest object preserved is a long coat of squirrel fur, the hairy side turned in- 
wards. The sleeves are exceptionally long, and so tight that it was impossible to get 
one’s arms into them. It was obviously made to hang over the shoulders, hke the Persian 
kandys. The outside of the coat has strong parallel sinew seams which form a peculiar 
pattern, and at the most important places there are leather appliques. Their motif 
consists of cocks combs and, set on to them, are gold-covered copper leaves. The coat 
is edged with horse hide. 

A stomacher is made of the same material and decorated in the same technique. The 
edging is of sable and otter fur. This object evidently belongs to the same costume as 
the coat. 

In a later work, Rudenko^) reports a man’s shirt, cut exceptionally long and wide, 
and the sleeves became tight toward the wrists. There is a simple opening for the head, 
and this represents a great difference from the shirt found in Noin Ula.^) The stuff was 
hke linen, made out of plant fibres. — We do not know the purpose of small strips of 
fur on to which coloured leather patches were sewn and which were decorated with 
rhomboids of gold foU (PI. XXVIII: 1—3). 

Remains of at least three belts were foimd. They were of rather thin leather, but so 
closely sewed with sinews that they looked like belts made of stuff. They are stiffened 
with tinfoil. On to one, strips of leather are sewn, and it is overlaid with gold and tin 
(PI. XXIX: 3). Thus a beautifully geometric tendril results of a shape which we know 
in Minusinsk bronzes, especiaUy on knives. 

In comparison with the first, the ornamentation on the second belt is static. It is 
decorated with leather applique in the form of rhomboids, between which are set typical 
»horse-shoes)>, »triangles», and »commas» of tin or gold leaf. At some places, obviously 
at those where straps should go, ornamental plaques are applied (PI. XXIX: 2) These 
square plaques are of cast silver, and represent a ram with the head turned back, 
attacked by a lion (size 43 x 46 mm.) (PI. XXIX: 1). The body of the ram is, once more, 
decked with half horse-shoes and commas. The neck of the hon has a herring-bone design 
on it. Rudenko thinks this represents a peculiar antique speciahty. Such treatment 
appears already in Assyrian representations. 

The third object is a piece of a narrow, and very simple belt, finished off with a simple 
buttonhole (PI. XXIX: 4). 

The male footwear is not well preserved, though two pairs of women’s boots were 
easily determinable. One pair was on the feet of the woman. They had been hacked 
at by the robbers hke the feet themselves. A design is cut into the strong leather soles 
of these boots, and represents two lotus blossoms (PI. XXX: 1). The uppers are 
undecorated and laid in folds, so as to be better adaptable to the shape. of the foot. A 
cross-border runs about 5 cm, above the sole, and to this leopard-skin shafts are joined. 
Only the upper edge is sewn over with straps, covered with tin and gold. The edge is 
surroimded with a woollen border. 

The other pair of boots is much more complicated. They are real show-pieces. The 

*) Rudenko 1950a. 

*) Rudenko 1950b. 
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leather soles, like the first pair, flat and without heels, are doubly framed with embroidery 
in wool (PI. XXX: 3). Inside this, three rhomboids are embroidered on the sole, the 
largest under the ball of the foot, and the middle-sized one below the heel, again divided 
into many small rhomboids. The smallest rhomboid is under the arch of the foot. Twenty- 
four pyrite crystals are sewn into these rhomboids, on each foot. This pyrite must have 
been obtained as a by-product in mining. The upper leather of the boots is ornamented 
with embroidery and leather appliques, which form a wonderful tendril pattern on the 
forepart of the foot (PI. X.). Over the instep runs a cross-border, decorated with little 
swimming birds. The shaft above is decorated even more richly, and in this we chiefly 
come across the lotus motif. At some places, little glass beads are worked into the pattern. 
At the back, the boot-shaft is slit. 

It is clear that such artistically decorated soles would only be shown off when sitting 
on a flat cushion with the feet doubled up. 

There are felt socks, belonging to each pair of boots. From a later remark of Rudenko’s, 
we learn that several different styles of cut were used in such socks. Along with those 
which are made entirely in one piece there are others with the sole attached. The back 
seam always runs somewhat sideways from the heel to avoid pressure. 

Strewn about the ice-floor, were found more ornamented plaques with figme designs. 
They probably belonged to garments. Perhaps they also adorned the musical instruments, 
or some object in the inventory which had been destroyed. Embossed copper sheaths, 
covered with gold, are worth of notice. One represented two rams, opposite each other 
as in heraldry, with combs at the neck (PI. IX: 1). The other, in the same position, showed 
two eagle-griffins (PI. IX: 2), the bodies decked characteristically with half horse-shoes 
and circles. 

The well known half horse-shoes are also used for the decoration of a plastic pendant 
in the form of a horse. This otherwise fully realistic object is cast and, further, worked 
with a chisel. 

A very fine and equally realistic representation of an elk is of leather. 

Near the wall of the coffin was found a thick leather strip decorated with a frieze of 
strutting cocks. 

Little plaques, designed as griffins, reminiscent of Assyrian style, were probably sewn 
on to clothing. Other fragments show bodies of animals, arranged heraldically. 

After all these things destined in the broadest sense for the adornment of the dead, 
we turn to the corpses themselves which, owing to mummification and freezing, had 
remained in an extraordinarily good condition. 

The woman was about forty. She was tall and strong but gracefully built with delicate 
hands and feet. She certainly belongs to the Europoid type (PI. XXXV: 2). The hair 
was shaved off presumably in conjunction with the trepanning, yet it seems that the plait, 
which was found in a case of its own, and consisted of soft black wavy hair (which does 
not fit in with the Mongoloid type) belonged to her. 

The woman was, as far as could be seen, quite healthy except for alveolarpyorrhoea. 
There were no traces of a violent death to be seen. In the Ancient East, snake-poison 
was used in similar cases. 

The changes in connection with the mummification are nevertheless very telling: The 
scalp had been folded back, on the right bone of the crown, the skull had then been cut 
open, the brain removed and the space filled with plant material. The piece of bone had 
been put back cleanly, and the scalp sewed down with horse hair. The same had been 
done to the belly. It was cut through from xiphoid to symphysis, the intestines had 
been removed and replaced with plant material. The belly had then been carefully sewed 
up again. 
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It is strange that similar cuts run from the buttocks to the thighs. A mass of muscle 
was removed here, and the hollowed-out space stuffed full. It is extremely questionable, 
whether this was done in connection with mummifying. It seems to me much more 
likely that the flesh which was removed formed eventually part of the mourning feast 
and was consumed among the funeral bake meats. 

In favour of this idea, Herodotus reports,^) concerning the Issedones who were at least 
immediate neighbours of the Altaians, that they devoured their deceased fathers as part 
of the proceedings at the funeral feast. Injuries to the skull seem to lie at the door of the 
grave-robbers, and to have been inflicted by blows from an axe. The head is cut off, 
also the hands and feet, and even fingers are cut off the hand. The purpose of this is 
obvious, namely to get the precious jewellery. 

The man was about sixty at the time of his death, very strongly built, and a typical 
Mongoloid with wide cheekbones (PI. XXXV: 1). He was much less well preserved. In- 
juries to his skull could be seen, inflicted by the grave-robbers. 

He had obviously been roughly handled even while still alive. In the right bone of the 
crown of the head there are two oval openings, and in the left, one. These were 
evidently made by picks. We do not know if he was fatally woimded earlier, and merely 
killed off by these blows, which caused the openings, or if these were decisive blows 
received in battle. The fact that they came from different directions speaks in favour 
of the latter. In any case, the old gentleman fell in battle. 

In addition to this, he was scalped. A slash was made from ear to ear, and the scalp 
pulled off. After the dead man had been won back from the enemy, this damage was 
repaired, for the burial, by fitting a false scalp on to the bare place, and sewing it down 
firmly with horse hair. 

In other ways the body has been handled similarly to that of the woman. As in her 
case, the skull has been trepanned and the belly opened, to remove the slightly decaying 
intestines. At the thighs one could not see that any muscle-substance had been removed, 
but a number of cuts were to be seen, through which some preserving liquid had presum- 
ably been inserted. A peculiar point is a false beard, which was bound over the shaved 
chin of the dead man (PI. XXXV: 3). It was of horsehair, and hung down in a fringe, 
from a strip. It was so thickly dyed with black, that whole lumps of the dye could still 
be seen. A stiff black beard like this is immediately reminiscent of representations of 
kings in the Ancient East. 

The most remarkable thing of all was, however, the tattooing which covered parts of 
the breast, back, and also the extremities (PI. XI and XII). The tattoo marks had appar- 
ently been inserted under the skin by means of cuts and the introduction of soot, at a 
time when the individual was a good deal younger and considerably thinner. Unfortunately 
large portions of the skin are so badly preserved that the pattern could not be exactly 
confirmed. The best preserved parts, especially the arms and the right lower leg, show 
that the tattooing was carried out in fine and fantastic Animal Style. Whoever performed 
it must have been an exceptionally gifted artist, as he product row after row of firm 
and bold compositions. A preference is shown for turning the animal’s hind quarters 
upside down, so as to form the ^contorted animal» (PI. XI: 4, 5, PI. XII: 2, 3, 5, 6), in the 
shape of a supine S-curve which we met also in purely ornamental compositions. 

The objects which lay at the west wall of the chamber were only dug up and 
examined in the second excavation season in 1948. Besides a few figures of wood or 
leather, so far not described singly, and various small beads, yet another bronze mirror 
was found. It was in a leopard-skin case which was ornamented with small beads. 

Much the most important find was a bronze cauldron, with a narrow foot and a handle 

Herodotus, vol. IV, chapt. 26. 
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at each side, the handles covered with birchbark (PI. XXVI: 1). The vessel had a layer 
of black felt at the bottom, and was filled with large stones, right to the edge. Between 
the stones, seeds of wild hemp were found, partly charred. As hemp contains fairly strong 
narcotic (hashish), the bronze kettle doubtless represents a burner for producing 
narcotic vapours. Above stood a peculiar structure, six-footed, made of little rods. A 
leather bottle ornamented with applique, was tied to one of the rods. In this, hemp seeds 
could again be confirmed (Cannabis sativa L., actually, C. ruderalis Janisch, obviously 
wild). The six-footed structure and the incense-bowl under it had a leather covering 
over them, ornamented at the edge and in the middle part with representations of winged 
lion-griffins falling upon elks. The covering was badly damaged and measured 
1.50 X 1.75 m. All this evidently forms a whole set, which is actually an apparatus for 
inhalation. 

In the south-west comer of the chamber were found leather remains with traces of a 
covering of lacquer, copper ornamented plaques in the form of animals opposite each 
other, as in heraldry, a piece of a neck-ring with carved griffin-heads, and a scrap of 
leather, sewn at the comers (an amulett?). 

Here a stone table with four feet was found, which probably served in the offering of 
burnt sacrifices. It is doubtless one of those ^portable altarsj^ to which Tallgren^) has 
devoted his important study. Various remains of clothing and fragments of a narrow 
leather belt which had various metal parts to it came to light also. 

In the outermost comer, under a second six-footed structure, covered with birchbark, 
was found another bronze burner on four feet, and also filled with stones. To one side- 
wall a short handle is fasten^, to the others, loops for hanging up. Under the stones, 
hempseeds were also found.*) 

Quite near the wall, a shirt of woven hemp was found. It should be identical with 
the object, the cut of which is described by Rudenko elsewhere, and which has already 
been mentioned together with the clothing of the dead. 

In Rudenko’s work*) are included the results which the examination of textiles 
yielded, as to material and type of weaving. 

Thus, in some scraps of once white woven stuff it was confirmed that they were of 
simple linen weave. The fibres were of plant stuff, their maximum diameter 25 micron. 

Otherwise, felt and other stuffs were almost exclusively made of sheep’s wool (with 
the exception of the man’s shirt already mentioned). Rough wool, containing much 
hair, has only been discovered, so far, in the foundation-tissue of those narrow patterned 
strips which Rudenko calls )>runner borders^. The material used is, normally, very 
dehcate. The diameter of the fibres is never more than 50 micron. Mostly it is between 
12 — 27 micron, which is the same as the best quality sheep’s wool used nowadays. 

In the horses’ burial place a narrow strip of sheepskin was found. The wool had only 
a strength of 10 — 14 micron. This confirmation is very important. A strip of such purely 
practical use was certainly not imported. Thus one may assume that the finer kinds 
of wool also were produced by the Altai population themselves. 

Red woven stuffs from the horses’ mortuary were also examined, which once formed 
saddlebow-covers. The number of threads per sq. cm. is 17 X 11. 

Examination of the runners already mentioned resulted in the fact that cross weaving 
was also known and used. Through this form of weaving an interesting range of pat- 
terns was achieved. 

The narrow rimners were, as already noted, sewn with borders at the edge. These 

q Tallgren 1937a. 

*) In a later article, Rudenko remarks that also melilot was used for narcotical purposes. 

*) Rudenko 1948, pp. 32 — 35. 
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evidently took the fancy of the grave-robbers, thus only insignificant remains of them 
are left. These borders consisted of a foundation tissue, shot with threads of different 
colours, which formed a peculiar pattern, which differs from any patterns known in Altai 
up till now. Rudenko names this technique »proto-gobelin» (PI. XXVII: 1). 

The carpet which covered the bottom of the coffin, also another carpet, only parts of 
which were found in different places in the chamber, consist of square pieces, about 
29x42 cm. The outer edge and the joins were covered with felt. The loops, made by 
the drawing out of threads, were not in every case cut in the way which forms a fringe. 

Various ribbons were examined. They were of wool and produced in a simple weaving 
technique. 

In addition, we come across very complicated work. The woman’s plait lay in a case 
which consisted of two tubes, one inside the other. Both pieces were of plaited wool, 
the inner one is a simple single-stitch net, but the outer one is like patterned crochet 
work. 

The chemical examination showed that the dyes used were mostly of an indigo 
character. 


Pazyryk Kurgan III, 

While the final work on Kurgan II was still in progress, (the thawing could only be 
achieved gradually), the Pazyryk Kurgan III was opened in 1948.^) 

When the stone covering had been removed, it was realized that especially huge blocks 
had been used for its construction. In addition, the grave, on top, was sealed not only 
with tree trunks, but with trunks alternating with closely packed stones. In these layers 
of stones were found mouldy wooden shovels, seven wooden wheels cut from tree-trimks, 
also the remains of some light carriage. Traces of wooden panelling were confirmed, 
meant to prevent the walls of the trench from falling in. 

Under the last layer of beams the usual structure of pillars was found, i.e. three upright 
posts on the north side, three on the south side bound together by strong cross-beams, 
on which rested the upper structure. Meanwhile it became clear that the preservation 
conditions were much more unfavourable in this trench than in the two others. The wood 
was mostly badly rotted. 

Below the cross-beams, one came across the top layers of the outer chamber, namely 
shrubbery, then began larchbark and birchbark in thick and equal layers. The spaces 
between were stuffed with moss of kinds, which are still found in High Altai. From their 
condition one could assume that the burial place had been closed up in early summer. 

At the level of the cross-beams, and owing to the weakening of the structure, partly 
inside the chamber, the skeletons of fourteen horses were found. Except for a few lumps 
of ice, which still contained hair and decayed flesh, all the more perishable parts were 
already destroyed. Nothing recognizable was left, even of the harness or saddling equip- 
ment. According to the remains, one could assume that the best and most richly harnessed 
horses lay in the east part. These particular horses were also furnished with masks. This 
confirmation is especially significant, as Rudenko states that he observed the same arran- 
gement in the Kurgans I and II. Near the ones in the middle lay the remains of three 
small rod-shields already known from other kurgans. The saddles had, evidently, rather 
high saddle bows. The assumption that the wooden cheek-pieces represent show-pieces, 
but the bone ones, only, objects for daily use, found confirmation here. The ornamented 
plates (PI. XXX VT: 1, 2, 4, 5) and other objects hung on to the harness straps were made 
of bone and often incrusted with lacquer. 

Cf. Rudenko 1950a and 1950b. 
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The research party pressed on further, along the passage made by the robbers. Once 
again they came upon two chambers, one inside the other. Here, the eternal ice began. 
The space between the outer and inner walls was packed with stones on three sides. 

The walls of the inner chamber (height 1.28 m.) had not been smoothed. Inside, a long 
coffin was found, made of a hollowed tree trunk with a very small opening (35 cm wide). It 
was empty. The skeleton lay on the floor, head to the east, flung out by the grave-robbers. 
The anatomic order of the bones was undisturbed, so the robbery had taken place, while 
the muscles and sinews were still intact. It was the skeleton of a strong middle-aged man. 
He must have been mummified as the skull showed signs of opening by trepanning. In a 
piece of ice, frozen hair off the head of the dead man was found. It was dark chestnut- 
brown and slightly curly. Thus, the man can hardly have been a Mongoloid. No further 
details about the skull are reported. 

The rest of the inventory conformed, to a very great extent, to the kurgans already 
known. Once more, those peculiar dish-shaped tables were found, just as much destroyed 
and knocked to pieces, as the others. As the ribs and vertebrae of sheep and horses lay 
directly beside these fragments, we have further evidence of the fact that these tables 
must have served a purpose at meals. In the north comer, as in Kurgan II, a small drum 
made of cattle-hom, was found near a little table of this kind. 

The find of a leather helmet lined with thin felt, at the east wall of the chamber — i.e., 
at the head end of the coffin — is significant. Close to it lay a wooden cushion of the same 
kind which served as a head-rest for the dead in the Kurgans I and II. Between the skeleton 
and the cushion lay wooden rods with openings at the thickened ends. They belonged to 
a burner set. At the skull of the skeleton lay twenty-four arrow-shafts. The heads were 
missing, perhaps the robbers took those with them. The shape of the shaft-ends shows 
that they must have had sockets. By the knee of the skeleton lay a httle wooden shovel. 
As regards remains of clothing, scraps of fur-edging and silk were reported, also a silk 
purse and a square piece of ornamented woven silk. The appearance of silk is significant 
and differentiates this kurgan from those already excavated. 

One can, once again, recognize the two layers of ice: 10 cm. clear ice at the bottom, and, 
over this, yellowish and dirty ice, which was formed from water which seeped in later. 

In a newer work,^) Rudenko states further that the trousers of the buried man con- 
sisted of two layers of thin felt. They were very wide, and cut straight, thus not in the 
shape of riding trousers. The statements of Herodotus are in agreement with this shape, 
so are the Scythian representations of South Russia — also the famous gold plaques of 
the Siberian Collection.^) 


Pazyryk Kurgan IV. 

This kurgan, which Rudenko opened at the same time as Kurgans II and III, in 1948,*) 
is much smaller than those already mentioned. Its through -measurement is only 24 m., 
height 1.40 m. It lies south of Kurgan III and north-east of Kurgans I and II, in a natural 
hollow, which was skilfully used by the builders to simplify working at the earth. After 
the removal of the top-layers, the trench was found to be in the form of a not quite regular 
square (5.30 x 5.60 m.) orientated towards the cardinal points. It lies not exactly in 
the centre of the kurgan, but a little towards the northwest, so that the robber gang, 
making for the middle, struck only the east wall. 

The trench was filled with huge stone blocks. Kurgan III, therefore, represents an 

*) Rudenko 1950b. 

*) Cf. Rostovtzeff 1929, PI. XI Fig. 55. 

*) Rudenko 1950a, pp. 21 — 23. 
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intermediate type between Kurgans I and II on the one hand, and Kurgan IV on the 
other. 

After the stone filling had been cleared away, a huge layer of beams was found. Under 
this, in the south part, stood a simple wooden chamber (not double). Beside this, in the 
north part of the trench, the horses were buried. On the ceiling of the chamber lay 
shrubbery and bark. The spaces between the vault and the wall of the trench were filled 
with stones, except on the north side, where the horses were deposed. Perhaps a structure 
like this one forms the first step towards the usual principle of filling the space between 
the walls of the inner and outer chamber with stones. The walls were carefully smoothed. 

The chamber was filled with ice. After this had been thawed, two sarcophagi could be 
confirmed which had the well known loops at the narrow sides. They were made of huge 
larch trunks. In the larger one (3 m. long) at the south wall was found the skeleton of 
an elderly man, lying on the left side, the head towards the east. In the other coffin, 
which was 2 1/2 m. long, lay the skeleton of a girl of about fifteen, on the back, and likewise 
with the head towards the east. The skeletons were badly preserved, but postmortal 
trepanning is recognizable in both cases. 

The coffin lids had been tom off by the grave robbers, and were found on the floor. 

Among the objects dug up in the chamber and in the robbers’ passage, feet of tables 
and table tops were again mostly found. Two of them were carved and covered with tin, 
but others were of very primitive work. One table top had the sockets missing, into which 
the feet were usually inserted. Instead of these, there were merely simple holes in the 
wood. 

The peculiar wooden pillows were again found, also the little rods, which had been 
confirmed in Kurgan II, with the burner set. 

Only a bird’s head with reindeer horns is mentioned from among the artistic objects 
in the vault. This design represents the opposite form of the usual cervids with bird- 
heads on the antlers, which were found previously. 

Outside the vault another trunk was found 1.40 m. long, in which steps were cut. This 
evidently served as a ladder, in building. 

The fourteen horses, which were found after the removal of some layers of beams, were 
very much destroyed. Only snaffles and parts of trappings made of bronze and wood, 
the latter frequently covered with gold, could be foimd, but among these there were 
beautiful specimens in Animal Style (PI. XXXVI: 3). A whip handle was imfortunately 
badly damaged. 


Pazyryk Kurgan V, (and F/?). 

Only one article written for the general public by Rudenko 1949 is to the hand, up to 
date, concerning Kurgans V. and VI. ^) Unfortunately, supplementary facts from previous 
kurgans have been mingled into this survey, so that it is sometimes difficult to differen- 
tiate clearly, but it follows from this that the most important find of that year was made 
in Kurgan V. 

This is a many-coloiu*ed velvet carpet, 4 m.* in size, of exceptionally fine work, which 
is not inferior to the best Turkmenian and Persian carpets. This carpet is richly 
decorated with plant ornaments, but bears also designs of griffins, riders, moimted on 
steeds or leading their horses, and designs of stags. Rudenko reports that the griffin is 
according to its workmanship of Anterior Asiatic origin. The horses are represented 
with typical Iranian harness, and have clipped manes, bimches of feathers as headdresses, 
and tails rolled in a spiral. The whole rider- composition is said to show closest relationship 

') Rudenko 1950b. Cf. Kiselev 1951, p. 392. 
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with the well known designs on Persepohs reliefs. The riders wore short closely fitting 
jackets, tight trousers, and soft tightly fitting boots. 

Kiselev, who deviates somewhat in his description, finds it wholly superfluous to look 
for the parallels in far Iran. He thinks instead that the closest parallels are to be found 
in the material of the Tarim Basin. 

From Kurgan VI., Rudenko reports the find of a mirror, which represents a Chinese 
import, and is said to belong to the end of the Chou Period. Kiselev, on the contrary, speaks 
of a mirror, which was found in Kurgan V., and which is exceptionally near to the Chinese 
type »TLT» (?). This form should, according to the statement of Chinese specialists, belong 
to no period earlier than the Tsin dynasty. I cannot decide whether there is here a ques- 
tion of two different mirrors or whether there has been a mistake in the number of the 
kurgan. 

It is not stated in which kurgan a female headdress with wooden base and tiara-like 
upper structure was foimd, but presumably it was in one of the two latter, or such an 
important object would have been mentioned more often. 

T?ie Shibe Kurgan. 

A giant burial is closely joined to the Pazyryk Kurgans, near Shibe on the Ursul river. 
Griaznov opened this in 1927 and worked at it in an incredibly short space of time.^) 
The mound consisted of huge crumbled rocks. It measured 45 m. through and was 2 m. 
high. Under it opened the trench, which was no less than 7 m. deep. On the bottom 
of this stood a block structure of larch beams, 5 m. long and 3 m. wide. The ceiling was 
also of larch beams, which were laid lengthwise. In this was, again, the actual smaller 
chamber. Between walls and ceiling, about 20 cm. free space remained. In the inner 
chamber stood the sarcophagus, a huge trough^shaped tree trunk. 

The free space between trench wall and structure was filled with stones on three sides. 
Only the north wall remained free. Here lay fourteen horses. 

Thirteen layers of beams were laid over three massive cross-beams above the chamber. 
The top-layer was covered with brushwood. 

The construction of the grave is very reminiscent of the princely grave of Noin Ula. 
Only the burial of horses is missing in Noin Ula, and the space between the chambers 
is different. 

Unfortunately this kurgan has also been robbed, but the horses, as so often, remained 
untouched by the robbers. 

Only a few smaller objects, which had fallen off the pillaged clothing, are preserved. 
To judge from the remains, this grave must have been very rich indeed. Among these 
objects are fine golden buttons, small plaques for sewing on, like those which served to 
ornament clothing in the Black Sea district in the first century B. C. They include semi- 
circles, little rings, rhomboids, little stars wdth three or four points and ovals, as well as 
arrow-shaped objects. They are never completely of gold, but are of wood, covered only by 
a thin gold foil. One has the idea that the whole beauty of these objects has something 
fragile about it. They are reminiscent of theatrical illusion. On some larger plaques small 
heads and bodies of animals can be recognized, but the outline is emphasized, and only 
the silhouette of the former plastic design is preserved. 

In the horses’ burial place, larger objects were also present. On the one hand there are 
purely ornamental and geometric forms.*) Cross-shaped gold fittings remind Griaznov of 

q Cf. Griaznov 1928a and 1928b (unfortunately ne€u*ly the same), Griaznov and Golomshtok 1933, 
p. 32. Kiselev 1949, pp. 182 — 184, Debets 1948, pp. 139 — 141. 

*) Illustrations in Griaznov 1928a and 1928b, also in Kiselev 1951, p. 337, PI. XXX, Figs. 12 — 37. 
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the Han Period in China. Beads and tassel-holders are frequent. Another part is, 
however, carved out in Animal Style. The S -shaped psalia are again finished off with 
animal-heads. A wooden plate shows the body of a wild cat, and a fish with large scales 
is quite unique. 

Griaznov recognizes two groups in this material. The one has much in common with 
the Sarmatian monuments of the lower Volga. The objects in Animal Style belong here. 
The small golden ornamental plaques also point in this direction, as does the intensive 
polychromy. The gold had often been decorated by a covering red dye, so that the gold 
itself is many-coloured. 

In contrast to this, stand art-forms which are found again in Han China and are also 
noticeable in Noin Ula. Griaznov has quite rightly emphasized that the folk-art of today 
of most of the Turk peoples goes back to these rich forms. This means, in a practical 
sense, that connections with the Han art of China can be established for the actual art 
of today, by way of this find-group. 

The relations with Chinese art are intensified by the fact that remains of lacquered 
cups were found in the kurgan. They were examined by Umehara and judged to belong 
to the time between 86 — 48 B. C.^) 

In the sarcophagus lay, now, the corpses of an old man and a child. Both were 
mummified in an especially noticeable way. Not only the intestines but also the whole 
flesh had been removed. It was as if dolls had been buried there, containing the bones 
of the dead and covered with their skin. We find something like this in Oglakhty,*) that 
is, in the Tashtyk culture of the Minusinsk district. The openings in the bodies were 
carefully sewn up. The removal of the muscle flesh of the woman from the Pazyryk 
Kurgan II creates a certain parallel. Perhaps in the case of the Shibe Kurgan also, the 
flesh was divided among the relatives. 

Debets®) examined the skull of the old man. It has pronouncedly Mongoloid features, 
but it is dolichocephalic. This skull looks very like the skull which was found in the 
princely burial place at Noin Ula. Debets calls this type »Tungus-Manchurian». 

The Berel Kurgan. 

As early as 1865, Radloff explored a large kurgan on the Berel-Steppe in South Altai.^) 

Here also a superdimensional burial-site was found. The high rank of the dead was 
expressed by the fact that, to the north of the chamber four rows of four horses each were 
discovered. Eight of them (those above) were richly harnessed, the rest showed no signs 
of trappings. 

In the south part, at the height of the horses, a half tree trunk was found, hollowed 
out, trough -like. Plastic griffin figures of copper were fastened to this. On the longer 
sides distinct right-angles of stone were marked out. Underneath, deep down in the 
trench were a much damaged human skeleton, also the remains of a seventeenth horse. 

Zakharov, who had not yet the materials from the Pazjnryk Kurgans at his disposal, 
took the trough for part of the ceiling and the griffin figures for guardians of the grave, 
set to prevent any breaking in to the chamber beneath. Kiselev thinks the trough was 
the coffin of the dead, which the grave-robbers had dragged up to the level of the horses. 
Against this, objection can be raised that it is incomprehensible why the grave-robbers 

First mentioned by Griaznov and Golomshtok 1933. 

*) Cf. Tallgren 1937b. 

») Debets 1948, pp. 139—145. 

*) Cf. Radloff, OAK 1865, and Radloff 1884, pp. 103—116. Zakharov 1928, pp. 133—140. Kiselev 
1949, pp. 184—185. 
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left the copper figures just as they found them. It seems likeher that they broke into the 
vault through a passage at the side, and thus did not discover the figures which lay 
higher up at the level of the horses. It is impossible to arrive at a decision by means of 
Radloff’s description, which, even in the original German version, is very hard to under- 
stand. The presence of a horse in the vault, which leads to conclusions that the ritual 
was different, points against Kiselev’s opinion. 

Apart from the huge griffin figures, which already represent, through the high combs, 
a later form, the most significant finds were in the horses’ burial place. Wonderfully 
realistic stag heads formed part of the harness. Kiselev thinks the influence of Graeco- 
Bactrian art can be confirmed by these works of art. According to his opinion, a horned 
hypocamp points to the same connection. Objects somewhat horseshoe-shaped, of birch- 
bark, with crescent-shaped carving and covered with gold foil adorned the front saddle 
bow and find a parallel in similar specimens from Han-time China. 

An iron dagger was also reported, which is reminiscent of an old Scythian form. 

T?^ Katanda Kurgan, 

Another great kiu-gan was explored by Radloff, also in 1865, near the village of Katanda, 
on the river of the same name, at the foot of the Belukha mountain (South Altai ).^) 

Even in the moimd (2.20 m. high, 30 m. through), bones of six horses, badly disturbed 
human skeletons, and various inventory objects were found, which seem to belong to 
later burials from the 7*** — 10^*^ century A. D. The trench measured only 4x5 m. It was 
filled first with earth, then deeper down, with large slabs. Between, remains of human 
skeletons and horse bones were found. At a depth of 3.60 m. a wooden structure was 
discovered, the narrower sides of which were made of short round pieces of wood arranged 
hke a wood- pile. Lengthwise, the structure consisted of larchbeams, and so, presumably, 
did the much-destroyed ceiling. Strangely enough, under this came again large blocks 
of rocks, held up by cross-supports, the ends of which lay on steps of the north and south 
wall. Underneath there was a free space. On the floor of the shaft (6.40 m. deep), two 
couches stood in the ground-water. They were hewed out of massive trunks with an axe. 
On them lay two human skeletons, heads to the east. When touched, they fell to pieces 
in dust. Little square bronze plaques lay around them, overlaid with gold, also scraps 
of Chinese silk. 

The point of greatest interest in the whole burial place was two bundles of clothing, 
frozen into lumps of ice. These were found on both cross-supports in the upper part of 
the chamber. 

The one contained a wide fur- coat. Facings and sleeves were of ermine, dyed alter- 
natively green, yellow and brown, so that the result was a fish-scale pattern. In addition, 
the scales were edged with gold leaf. The skirts of the coat, the borders and the shoulder 
parts were of leather, and had been once thickly sewn with little wooden squares, also 
covered with gold leaf. All together, there were once 8 000 httle wooden plaques and 
about 1 000 larger and 2 000 smaller leather patches, which were all covered with gold, 
and once must have made an overpowering impression, as if they were all real gold. 
Inside, the coat was lined with skin, and the sleeves were so long and tight, that they 
could only have been there for decorative purposes. This coat must have been worn 
hanging from the shoulders. Rudenko finds a similarity, in cut and ornamentation, to 
the festive costumes of important personages in the Achaemenid Iran. 

Descriptions by Radloff 1884, pp. 68 — 143, Russian translation in the Sibirskie drevnosti series. 
Further Minns 1913, pp. 248 — 250, Zakhcurov 1925, pp. 37 — 57, Zakharov 1926b, Vidonova 1938, 
pp. 169—178, Kiselev 1949, pp. 185—189. 
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In the second bundle a fur garment was also found. It was not imlike a modern tail- 
coat with very long tails. The tail-coat had also once been sewn with gold leaf, but this 
was missing, and had perhaps been tom off by the robbers (?). Even Zakharov, who had 
for a long time concerned himself with Radloff’s rather incomprehensible report, found 
the problem as to how this can agree with the condition of preservation of the kurgan, 
impossible to solve. This tail-coat is doubtless very like the famous »Tungus tail-coat», 
which was certainly, once, worn over an extensive area. 

In the fur coat, various other things were wrapped up. Among them was found, first, 
a stomacher of fur, covered with silk and sewn over with gold leaf. This again fits in 
exactly with the modem Tungus »tails», which are always supplemented by stomachers 
of this kind. In addition, and strangely enough, wooden sculptures were foimd, some of 
which represented saddled horses. They were probably intended to be attached to the 
stomacher, as some bits of ribbon were discovered, remains of which were sewn on to the 
stomacher. Such a fashion, of wearing horse-figures as breast-ornaments, would corres- 
pond, to an amazing extent, with modem Shaman clothing. It is, however, possible that 
the wooden horses were a substitute for buried horses, which were not foimd in this grave. 

Two of the figures seem always to belong together. We come across upright as well 
as supine figures. On the standing horses swellings run cross-wise over the back and 
represent saddle bows. They show traces of gold leaf, and so do the hooves. The heads 
of the animals are turned, obviously towards the spectator. The manes are close-clipped 
and stand up. This was also observed in the case of the Pazyryk horses. The skulls of 
the horses had four openings. Two were evidently for the ears, and the two others were 
fairly certainly used to take in antlers. Again we come across, here, a melting together 
of the cervid and the equid. The sculpturing is of great artistic value. Trever compares 
it with the finds from Noin Ula, but Eding compares it with the art of the northern 
forest zone, which we know from the Urahc finds.^) 

Near the horses was found a little statuette of a fantastic animal, the body of which 
is rather like that of a supine horse, though it has the head of a griffin. 

To the same series belongs a httle wood-rehef with a scene of a fight between animals. 
On this is a cat-like wild beast with antlers, the points of which finish off as birds’ heads. 
Another smaller, beast of prey, is seizing the larger one by the throat. Near this, two 
more beast-heads were found, with long muzzles and spiral styhzed nostrils. 

A square wooden plaque was sewn to a piece of a strap. It represents the head of an 
animal. Zakharov identifies it as a head of cattle. Kiselev thinks of a connection with 
the Chinese T’ao-t’ieh masks. 

A famous object is a wooden hump which, on the outer side, is carved in the design 
of two fantastic animals swallowing each other. The two animals together form a circle 
and show close relationship to Chinese art. 

In his summary Kiselev states that he sees the closest relationship between these works 
of art and those of the Treasure of Novocherkask. He considers this kurgan of rather 
more recent origin than Pazyryk I. 

GENERAL SURVEY. 

Taking the data discussed in the foregoing paper as a foundation, I should now hke 
to attempt to present a picture of the material and mental equipment which Altai, in 
particular, possessed during the last centuries before the birth of Christ. 


1) Trever 1932. 
Eding 1940. 
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The actual dwellings of the Altai people are only known to us by means of very exiguous 
dwelling- sites in the anterior, and from these it is impossible to tell for certain whether 
they were typical of the housing conditions of the whole population. Since Griaznov’s 
researches^) there has been no lack of attempt to form conclusions as to the way people were 
housed, from the manner in which the great kurgans, which really form log- houses for 
the dead, were built. In any case, no one could have erected these kurgans, who had not 
been thoroughly acquainted with the technique of building log- cabins. The existence of 
such houses is, as regards the Minusinsk Basin, actually proved by means of a rock carving, 
the Boiarskaia Pisanitsa.*) Thus there is the probability that such wooden buildings 
also existed in Altai.®) 

The same rock picture shows also carvings which were explained as less stable yurt-like 
dwellings. It is not to be expected that one could obtain information about such structures 
by means of excavations. But in our data we have enough points to go by, in order, at 
least, to presume that migration took place according to season. Perhaps the Altai people 
kept their flocks and herds in the mountains in summer and on the plains in winter, as 
is the custom in mountainous countries in Europe today. In favour of this possibility, 
there are the oval tables which can be taken to pieces and put together again, the wooden 
vessels, the seats on flat cushions, the unusual development of wall-hangings. It is only 
necessary to visualize the wooden walls of the burial chambers reduced to a thin scaffolding, 
in order to see the principle of a yurt. 

Correspondingly, the furnishing of the houses consists mostly of textiles, felt, and 
leather objects. From the Paz3rryk Kurgans we know of cushions, carpets, wall-hangings, 
bags and purses in astonishing abundance. It is typical of the preponderance of soft 
materials that even bottles are made of leather, also that pottery has leather adhering 
to it, and, especially, that bendable metals were preferred, so thin that they could be 
treated as leather and combined with it. All these materials were combined with complete 
virtuosity, and treated with an astonishing variation of technique. Instinct for style 
and artistic interest are essentially incorporated in this material. Wood takes a back 
seat in the household inventory, although in this, also, amazingly artistic results were 
achieved, as we see in simple objects for daily use, like the little tables. Rudenko considers 
that their shape is borrowed from the Orient, and that the Altai people became acquainted 
with such tables while they were serving the Persian kings.*) 

The foUery does not represent the artistic trend of the time in the same way. In the 
anterior it is possible to make a survey of its development. It leads from local tradition 
to an adoption of East Sarmatian and Tagar elements, and, finally, to a clearly marked 
degeneration in pattern and material. The reason for this fall can be grasped in the 
Paz3rryk Kurgans. It is explained by the appearance of wooden vessels, better suited 
to a nomadic or half-nomadic mode of life. 

One of the wooden vessels dug up in the Pazyryk Kurgan II shows connections which 
reach far towards the West, as far as the Novocherkask gold vessel.®) The other, the 


Griaznov 1928a €md 1928b. 

*) Griaznov 1933. The rock carving must belong to this time as »Scythiam cauldrons are pictured 
next the houses. 

*) The rock ctirvings of Altai are not used for historical purposes, neither by Kiselev, nor by 
Griaznov. Khoroshikh's publication (1947) is of preliminary character and does not contain many 
illustrations. Thus I held to decide not to include this material. 

*) We may compare the Uttle tables from the Lop-nor territory. Bergman 1939, PI. 19: 1 — 3, PI. 
27: 1 and 2. 

•) Cf. Kiselev 1951, p. 392. 
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handle of which is bent downwards, finds its parallel in the Tashtyk Culture.^) It seems 
as if the occurrence in the Pazyryk Kurgan is of somewhat earlier date than in the 
Minusinsk graves. This is an important observation, regarding the origin of the Tashtyk 
Culture. 

The felt rings which belong to these wooden vessels give us to understand how the 
round bottom came into general use again. 

Only quite a few types of pottery, for instance, vase-like vessels, persist really obstinately. 
We find them still in those kiu-gans, where the complete metal inventory has been taken 
over from the Minusinsk Basin. 

The fact that painted vessels appear, is astonishing. They come upon the scene for 
the first time since the Afanasievo Culture. Kiselev natimally thinks, here, of a foreign 
influence without being able to say exactly whence it comes. 

Metal vessels we only know as in use as burners for ritual purposes in the Pazyryk 
Kurgan II. Their shape, however, is so little speciahzed that they could have been 
employed equally easily (without the stone filling) as objects of practical use. 

Of the toolSf which were used to produce the houses and their inventories, we know 
very little. The development of knives runs parallel with the development in the Minusinsk 
Basin. The Aragol Kurgan even contains a miniature knife, which belongs to the Late 
Tagar Culture. It is important that, through the find of a sheath, the technical reason 
for the inarticulate shape of the Tagar knives is made clear. 

We know of no find of an axe in a grave. Only in Pazyryk Kurgan I the broken handle 
of a socketed celt was found, and that had presumably been brought there by the grave- 
robbers. In this connection it is not clear whether the grave-robbers belonged to the 
stock in question. Rudenko believes, however, according to the traces of blows, that 
socketed celts can be presumed to have been used for building the chamber. Probably 
many stray finds which conform to a Late Tagar type, belong to this time. 

Bones and especially horn were used, continuously, for a long time. Here, I am thinking 
of the antler-hammer, found in Pazyryk Kurgan II, and of the chisel foimd in Pazyryk 
Kurgan IV. Simple wooden shovels were used, thus, even in earth works which presented 
great difficulties. In connection with this, one should recollect that almost incredible 
results were achieved in moving stones, in primitive mining (e. g. in the Hallstatt Salt 
Mines), with wooden shovels. 

Only in the anterior of Altai were objects connected with the daily work of the women 
placed in the graves. There we know of stone grinders and spinning whorls. The »little 
man)> — and woman — and their needs, seem to predominate there. 

The mttsical instruments of the Pazyryk Kurgans form a special group inside the )>peace» 
inventory. The drums,^) with their hoiu*-glass shape show no connections with the Shamans’ 
drums, which probably had their roots in the forest zone. Their shape is more nearly 
related to the South. Such forms are still owned by inhabitants of Persia and Afghanistan. 
The finding of string instruments is equally astonishing. Rudenko compared them with 
Ancient Oriental types. Their significance for modem ethnology consists of the fact 
that, for the first time a plausible linking-up occiu*s, of the Ob-Ugrian lyre, which, in 
the far North, seemed so »lost».*) 

The mirror is, naturally, much the easiest object, among the ladies’ articles of dresSy to 
recognize. The one found in Vavilonka already has the medal shape which is typical of 

q e. g. in the Oglakhty finds (Tallgren 1937b, p. 81 Fig. 13), and in the Uibat finds (Kiselev 
1951, p. 419 and PI. XXXVII Fig. 7). 

*) Cf. reproductions of drums on wall-paintings in Toprak-kala (Khorezm) from the first centuries 
A. D. See Tolstov 1948a, p. 177. 

*) Cf. Vaisanen 1931. 
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the Paz 3 rryk time, but it has no loop on the handle, thus it becomes connected with the 
mirrors of the lower Volga territory. This dates it as belonging, ^ latest, to the 4^*^ century 
B. C. Mirrors, the handles of which attached at the side mostly represent a standing 
animal, are characteristic of the whole subsequent period, about up till the time of the 
birth of Christ. They can be compared wdth finds of the Late Tagar time, or with similar 
finds from the Ordos territory.^) Rudenko calls the silver mirror of the Pazyryk Kurgan 
II, with its plastic back-plate and horn handle »unique)>. Kiselev^) and Smirnov®) have 
rightly pointed out that we know this type from the Sarmatian territory, where it belongs 
to the time around the 1*^ century B. C. This does not fit in at all with Rudenko’s dating 
of the Pazyryk Kurgans. 

Another mirror will, in the future, become still more archaeologically important. Ru- 
denko found this one in the Pazyryk Kurgan V. or VI. According to the mutual agreement 
of statements made by all who worked in connection with this,^) it should be an object 
imported from China. Kiselev adds the statement that it should belong to the )>TLT» type, T 
and in any case should not be classified as earlier than Ts’in. 

In two cases the mirrors belonged to actual mecessaires^, in Karakol, to a wooden case, 
and in Pazyryk Kurgan II to a leather bag full of surprises. 

We also know of little one-sided horn combs. The one of these which was found in the 
lAkonur Kurgan Nr. 5 has a spiral pattern which Griaznov traces back to the Chou art 
of China. 

Among the most decisive weapons used in campaigns, man against man, was undoubtedly 
the pick. Its development runs completely parallel to that of the Late Tagar type. In 
the Aragol Kurgan, we find it again in miniature form. In the pillaged kurgans it is, 
naturally, missing, but, instead, we find impressive traces of it on the horses, and on the 
slaughtered prince in Pazyryk Kurgan II. 

The lines of development of the dagg ers and ^ords run otherwise. In the Tuiakhta 
group we meet wdth what are, without doubt, the oldest forms within the Pazyryk Period. 
These are rather massive swords, with iron blad^ and bronze handles, which differ 
strongly from the elegant Tagar shapes, and are to be compared with the Scythian and 
Sarmatian, especially, with the massive akinakes of the Persepolis Reliefs. Only later on 
do we find an approach to the Tagar types, and in the Aragol Kurgan the pure Late Tagar 
miniature dagger appears again. 

Strangely enough, in spite of the many Sarmatian parallels, with which we have 
continually met so far, the Sarmatian sword is completely missing in its typical forms. 

Is the pillaging of the graves to be held responsible for this, or is it a question of an 
essential difference? 

To the sword-set belonged bronze or iron hooks, which served to fasten swords to belts, 
also sharpening-stones, bored through. Both objects already appear in the Maiemiric 
Period, and incorporate, to a certain extent, a local component. 

Spears are completely missing from our find-material. In consideration of the fact 
that the spear was the cherished weapon of the mounted Parthians and Sarmatians®), 
we should have expected that a spear would have been found, or at least shaft-remains 
of a spear, in the larger kurgans, and a spear-head, now and then, in the poorer burials 
of the anterior. But we find nothing of the kind. 

') See Salmony 1933, PI. XLI: 1 and 2, and Kiselev 1949, PI. XXI, Figs. 1 — 3, 6, 7, 9. 

*) Kiselev 1951, p. 392. 

*) Smimov 1950, p. 103. 

*) Rudenko 1950b, p. 157. Kiselev and some Chinese scientists quoted by him. Cf. Kiselev 1951, 
p. 392. 

*) Blavatskii 1949, p. 98. 
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The chief weapons remained the bow and arrow. The most archaic bronze arrow-heads 
with socket are known to us again from the Tuiakhta group. They are related to the 
arrow-heads of the 5^^ and 4^*^ centuries B. C., from the Volga and Ural regions, and, 
like the swords, they re-appear also in Persia. Later, the socketed arrow-head recedes 
into the background. In its place wfe find the long drawn-out bronze, iron and bone t3rpes 
with a tang, which all occur also in the lower Volga region. Kiselev thinks there is no 
immediate connection between the two districts, but rather that it was probably a question 
of borrowing from a common source, and he points out that the arrow-heads with tangs 
seem to have originated from an eastern centre within the Steppes.^) It is very typical 
of the cultural development of Siberia during the migration period, that all later arrow- 
heads go back to such arrow-heads, i e. with tang. 

From the great kurgans of High Altai we know of hardly any arrow-heads, so that Kdselev 
already presumed no arrows were given to the dead, in order to prevent dong distance 
attacks^ from the other world. As, however, arrow-shafts, at least, were foimd, the lack 
may be due to the pillaging. 

As to defensive weapons, we only know of a leather helmet from Pazyryk Kurgan III, 
and the little rod-shields, concerning which we do not even know, exactly, whether they 
were part of armaments at all. Armour-remains are not known to us. This is in complete 
agreement with the lack of spears and long swords, as armour-plating was used to carry 
through a »push» on the part of lancers and sword fighters, clean through a rain of arrows. 
/ Thus all elements typical of early Sarmatian weapons are missing: long swords, spears, 
and armour-plating. How Kiselev*) can claim, in combination with Tolstov’s theory, 
/ that Altai also was strongly influenced by the Sarmatian expansion, is not clear to me. 
It seems much more likely that the relations with Sarmatians, of which we actually know, 
were brought about by trade, rather than by contacts made by means of campaigns. 
The fact that long swords retreated into the background, about the time of the birth of 
Christ, in Sarmatia, can be explained by the influence of the East, with its improved 
bows.*) 

In the matter of harness, we can again differentiate a relatively small group, which 
has retained essential characteristics of the Maiemiric Period. The kurgans of the 
Tuiakhta group, together with Vavilonka, are representative of this. In their harness, 
a great part is played, for example, by the ornamented tusks, and by the cross-shaped 
bored buttons, and iron psaha, bored through twice instead of three times. The 
connections of this group point to the West, to Sarmatia, and to Pontic Scythia. .Later 
on, the psalia of integral form, with a few exceptions, made of iron, establish themselves. 
We find the nearest parallels on the lower Volga. The wooden psaha, beautifully carried 
out in Animal Style, and covered wdth gold leaf, are truly ostentatious pieces. Throughout 
the whole period, the horn psaha never died out. Even quite simple snaffles made of 
perishable material appeared, as we can prove from the Pazyryk finds which were unique 
in this respect. 

Sometimes the horses had, as extras, wonderful forehead plates. It is possible that the 
masks merely represent a luxury version of these forehead plates, especiaUy fantasticaUy 
carried out. Again and again we find here the design of fighting animals. By a chance 
which involves difficult consequences, the best preserved of the horse-masks from 
Pazyryk Kurgan I is crowned with reindeer antlers. This led to widespread speculations. 


*) For the extremely early appearance of the tang-group in the East, cf. the eurowheads from An- 
yang (Crwl 1936, PI. VIII). 

*) Kiselev 1951, pp. 319—321. 

*) Smirnov 1950, p. 111. 
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Marr^) presumed, according to linguistic considerations, that the reindeer was the first 
animal to carry human beings, and was only later replaced by the horse. In this mask 
he saw a brilliant confirmation of his theory. He thinks we might be able to see clearly 
the extent to which the reindeer was preserved in customs appertaining to cults, and that 
the mask represents a kind of compromise. This theory (without mention of Marr) is 
repeated again and again, even as late as Kiselev’s second edition.*) 

The leather part of the harness was decorated with numerous ornamental plaques and 
pendants, in which, after a short and strict initial period (recognizable in the Tuiakhta 
Kurgans) the whole spectrum of the Altai relationships appears before our eyes. Ancient 
Oriental palmettes are foimd beside abstract spiral ornaments, whose origin in China 
has already been established by Griaznov. Human heads are perhaps Graeco-Bactrian. 
But the most amazing find is that of full plastics, e. g. the supine beasts of prey in the 
Paz3nryk Kurgan II. They are reminiscent of many woodcarvings in the East Urals. 

The saddles, which were found in Paz3nryk Kurgan I, consisted only of felt coverings and 
saddle cushions. The upper coverings bore designs in Animal Style, in which the northern 
elk was next to a lion-griffin suggestive of Assyria. The cushions were stuffed with rein- 
deer hair(?), and have played an important part in the discussion concerning the relation- 
ship of reindeer-breeding to horse-breeding. In these cushions one seemed to recognize 
original reindeer saddles, not entirely suitable for horses. However, today we know of 
many more solid saddles with strong saddle bows, from the same period. 

The whips of the Pazyryk Kurgans show close connection with Sarmatian specimens. 

It is important that remains of a four-wheeled chariot apparently used with four 
horses, came to light in the latest Pazyryk excavations, along with very primitive cart- 
wheels, which were already known, from Pazyryk Kurgan I. The statement of Herodotus, 
also that of the Chinese, who tell that the cart was used in Ancient Central Asia has been 
confirmed by this. 

Our knowledge of clothing has been obtained only by means of the great kurgans, and 
is not extensive. The cut of a shirt which was different from that of one found in Noin 
Ula, is described. Rudenko sees here a sign of a difference in period between the two 
finds. Yet it is difficult to see why two cuts of shirt should not have existed at the same 
time, next to each other. 

As to trousers, we know of tight-fitting ones of Old Scythian cut, next to wide ones, 
cut out of two layers of felt.*) Soft low-cut leather boots certainly belonged to these 
trousers. 

Actually, we only know of boots from those of the woman in the Pazyryk Kurgan II. 
These have already been discussed in detail, because of their very great artistic value, • 
and it has been mentioned that the ornamentation could only be fully appreciated when 
the wearer was sitting down, cross-legged. 

The most remarkable peculiarities of the fur-coat from Pazyryk Kurgan II are the 
long very decorative sleeves. Rudenko compares the coat with the kind of garment worn 
by a high official on the Persepolis Frieze,^) and sees in this, one of those Persian 
connections which he pursues so attentively. Perhaps, however, the Persian coats and 
the Altai coat have merely a common original form, i. e., the simple herdsman’s coat, 
hung over the shoulders which can be followed right up into the present time. 


') Marr 1926. See also Meshchaninov 1932. 

*) Cf. Kiselev 1949, p. 207, with Kiselev 1951, p. 375. 

*) A cut of this kind is represented in Rostovtzeffyyl929, PI. XI Fig. 55. 

*) Cf. the often repeated reproduction, e. g. in Dalton 1905, p. 16 Fig. 9, according to Flandin and 
Coste, vol. II, pi. 95. 
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The origin of another article of clothing, which we called the »tail-coat», is much 
clearer. Kiselev compares it^) with the modem costume of the East Taiga, the )>Tungus 
tail-coat». Actually, the same stomacher, typical of the Tungus costume, was also found 
in the same kurgan (Katanda). This stomacher played an important part in the question 
of the southern origin of the Tungus costume. It was considered to be a degenerated 
apron, and was traced back to the clothing-forms of Middle China. Today it is 
emphasized by Russian excavators that the people of the Glazkovo Culture already 
wore such )>tail-coats)), and that this article of apparel was not limited to the Tungus but 
can be followed up as far as the North American Eskimos. The reason for the wide 
expansion in time and distance is probably that the combination of tail-coat and stomacher 
in the middle, which leaves each foot free, represents an excellent form of clothing for 
the Taiga hunters, who had to undertake long tramps every day. In a functional sense, 
the ))tail-coat» is rather like a French infantry overcoat, with the comers tiu*ned back. 

Today this costume is seen in far districts only as the costume of the Shamans, and 
the stomacher is hung with animal figures and other symbols. Thus it is all the more 
astonishing, that hangings consisting of animal figures were also found on the stomacher 
from the Katanda Kurgan. In any case, in the Katanda Kurgan, we have to do with a 
form of clothing which, according to its type, must be pursued back into the forest zone 
of the North. 

Belts have been identified already in the Tuiakhta group by means of their simple, 
undecorated, metal equipments. Later these were replaced by ornamental plates in 
Animal Style, and in this, the Kumurtuk Kurgan perhaps betrays a Bactrian influence. 
The most prominent objects are the ornamental plaques from the Pazyryk Kurgan II. 
These silver plaques, of great artistic value, served, at the same time, another purpose. 
They strengthened the points where reins, to which objects were hung, went off from 
the belt. Thus we have to do with a whole set of straps or reins, playing a most important 
and characteristic part at the time of the migrations. The leather, in the belt, is 
strengthened by means of a complicated technique. In this, in one case, a tendril-pattern 
is formed, which shows a striking similarity to the decorative handle- terminals of some 
Tagar knives.*) As these knives were exculsively of bronze, Tallgren*) alloted them to 
the 4**^ centiu*y B. C. This would be of very great importance. to the dating of Kurgan II, 
but cannot be upheld, without further investigation, as these knives with the tendril 
patterns have not been closely examined. They must have some foreign connection or 
other. Their style, in any case, contradicts the Animal Style of the Tagar Period 
completely. I shall return later to the ingenious interpretation, which Strzygowski linked 
with these style-elements. 

The needle-like belt-pendants of the Tuiakhta group are not confirmed in any later 
kurgan. Thus their connection with similar shapes in Kudyrge is in a weak position. 

The spangles, frequently sewn on to the garments, find convincing parallels which 
also lead to dating, in the ostentatious burial places of the Black Sea area, about the 
time of the birth of Christ. 

We come, now, to jewellery. The headdresses worn by, or buried with the dead, are 
especially interesting. We know of several types of construction: 

1) A woollen band, to which a row of gilded leather figures adhere, and from which 
ornamented strips of fur hang down. 

2) Perhaps plastic animal figiu^s belonged to a similar object. 

3) A tiara of gold leaf raised above a wooden ring. 

following the detailed study of Vidonova 1938. 

*) Martin 1893, PI. 17. 

®) After Strzygowski 1917, pp. 108 — 113. 
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4) In addition to this, there appears, in the lAkonur Kurgan Nr. 5, a band-like diadem 
decorated with gold leaf. 

The first are certainly to be connected with the heavy golden diadem from the 
Novocherkask Treasure (PI. XXXII: 1). As this treasure most certainly shows signs of 
Asiatic influence, we must look for the explanation of this peculiar decorative principle 
in Asia, and must assume, that the very much simpler diadems of Altai approach, both, 
geographically and technically, much more closely to the original form. 

Precisely in the face of the peculiar decoration with strutting cocks, stag-figures and 
griffins, we must ask ourselves whether they do not express some particular religious 
idea. Perhaps they hint at the connection of the wearer with protective animal spirits. 
In the spiral design found in the lAkonur Kurgan Nr. 5, as regards the meaning of such 
motif in the ethnology of East Asia, we could imagine that some solar idea played a part. 

It seems to me that such considerations are important, because they would make it 
clear, how the principle of a crown, individual to each wearer, such as predominates 
among the Steppe peoples, was arrived at. Every Khorezmian prince, also every Sassanid 
ruler, possessed his own often fantastic i>crown», which varied very much from ruler to 
ruler. Sometimes animal designs are present. If a religious idea is expressed in these 
crowns, than the changes are clear.^) 

The ear-rings are of thin gold wire, and because of their delicacy, were easily over- 
looked by the robbers. They are of very great chronological importance. They were found 
not only in the Late Tagar Cultme of the Minusinsk Basin, but also in a grave of the Hun 
period of Transbaikalia, dated by means of Chinese coins, thus they supply the much 
‘ sought-after chronological level. 

Besides this, ear-rings were furnished with pendants, in which cells were kept for the 
reception of various coloured stones. This is one of the few proofs that this so t3rpically 
Sarmatian technique*) was also known in Altai. 

The neck-rings begin with heavy massive forms, of bronze, presumably also of gold, 
and are replaced by hollow gold-covered bent tubes in the later kurgans. This is typical 
of the general trend of artistic development. If the animal figures at the ends have been 
exchanged, as Kiselev imagines, we have then a further reason to believe that the attitude 
towards the animal had not been free from a certain amoimt of religious tension. 

The breast ornaments, so popular in ancient times, are not apparent, but perhaps beads 
and buttons, foimd scattered about, belonged to objects such as these. 

Only very primitive arm-rings were found, that is to say, bent bronze rods. Yet, as the 
hands in the Pazyryk Kurgan II were hacked off at the wrists, arm-rings probably had 
their place among the ostentatious jewellery of the upper classes. 

Conclusions concerning finger-rings, can only be drawn from the hacked-off fingers 
in the Pazyryk Kurgan II. We must imagine them to have been like those found in the 
Oxus Treasure. 

Buttons were still more rare. Their most expansive time was that between the Middle 
and Late Bronze. 

We come across beads of the most varied material, in several shapes. They are already 
present, in glass of many colours, in the Tuiakhta group. These peculiar >>eye-beads)> are 
also known to us from China, Lo-yang, and the Sarmatian region. It has been pointed 
out that they represent a western import in China. Thus Altai yields one of the necessary 
links. Cowrie shells show the same west-eastern expansion, and characteristically, paste 

') It is possible that the Shaman crowns found in Korea, are also individual and symbolic headdresses 
of this kind. The use of similar forms in Shamanism is certainly secondary. Shamanism eulopted 
many forms which were primarily in common use and above all, it took over royal rites. 

*) The existence of this technique is mcide probable by the many-coloured felt-appliqu6s. 
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imitations appear in the Late Tagar Minusinsk Basin. In the Late Chou Period they 
were used as money. 

The sporadically discovered gold beads, appearing in the same way in the Late Tagar 
complexes of the Minusinsk Basin and in the Noin Ula group made it possible again to 
recognize a chronological level. In Altai we find, among the paste beads, shapes which, 
later, become characteristic of the Tashtyk Period. Unfortimately illustrations and des- 
criptions do not permit precise deductions to be made concerning the relationships. 

It is striking, how greatly the late graves of the anterior increase in riches, and 
contain more and more of these little decorative objects. 

Even when one considers the gold spangles not only as a principle of clothing or 
ornamentation, but as single specimens, the connection with Pontus still remains upheld, 
and even further strengthened. 

I should like here to add a mention of some principles of ornamentation, which normally 
cannot be identified as regards prehistoric times.^) The appearance of tattooing^) in Pazy- 
ryk Kurgan II is a great surprise, as otherwise, the very reliable statement of Herodotus 
reports, regarding the eastern neighbours of the Pontic Scyths, not tattooing, but at 
the most, painting of the body. The tattooing will lie at our disposal, as chief testimony, 
in the discussion of the artistic ideas of the Altai people. 

Rudenko, who has described the tattooing in a detailed article.*), tried, above all, 
to use them for the purpose of exact determination of the gold treasures of the Siberian 
Collection of Peter the Great. He has compared the famous gold plaques down to the 
stylistic details, with the single designs.*) According to him, the antlers ending in bird- 
heads, the comb-like claws, and the ^contorted animals)> approach each other most closely. 
Against this it can be said that some animals, which appear on those gold-plaques, were 
never observed among the Altai monuments, e. g. the snake. The applications on the 
felt carpets of Noin Ula show, at times, much more detailed agreement. Thus it remains 
doubtfid to me, whether or not it was really the Altai kurgans, from which the gold 
plaques originated. The whole Sakian territory comes into question, regarding the origin 
of these plaques, and this territory probably had closer relations with the East than 
Altai itself. The Altai kurgans were plundered at such an early date and so systematically, 
that no object in the Siberian Collection can have originated from the kurgan groups 
so far opened. 

The false heard, with the intensively black dye, possibly had its origin in royal apparel 
which had its roots in the Ancient Orient. It is, however, also possible, that a Mongoloid, 
like the deceased in the Pazyryk Kurgan II, had too scanty and unimpressive a beard, 
and thus he fell short of the traditional ideal as a royal personage and was obliged to fall 
back upon artificial aid. 

The coiffure of the woman is determinated by the plait found in a case. The plait may 
have been a general part of the mortuary gifts, as we know of gifts of plaits from the 
Tashtyk Culture.®) ( \ ^ 

When we extract the artistic essence from all these objects, we see at once that all 
objects of everyday life, whether they are of wool, felt, leather, horn or wood, are handled 
according to the same methods. This shows, that it is not a question of imported goods, 
apart from the few easily recognized exceptions. 

q One exception would be the signs of tattooings on neolithic idols of Eastern Europe. 

From Assyria, of course, tattooing is known (Rudenko 1949c, p. 133 — 134). 

*) Rudenko 1949c. 

*) Here it is especially a question of the objects Nrs. 53 — 68, from Tolstoi’s and Kondakov’s 
well-known publication. 

*) Tallgren 1937b. 
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It is, however, only the same technical principle, that is to say, rich combination 
of various materials,^) but not the same style. With a httle pedantry, one can differ- 
entiate: 

1) A realistic Animal Style, which is expressed, e. g., by the running rams, in the 
tattooing. 

2) A fantastic Animal Style, which is found, e. g., in the rest of the tattooing. 

3) Master- craftsmanship in reahstic full-plastic, rare in Pontic Scythian art. E. g. in 
Katanda. 

Alongside these come also, especially among the textiles: 

4) Pure geometrical patterns, 

5) Plant motifs, 

6) Abstract geometrical patterns, remotely derived from plants, among « them, 
occasionally, dobated tendrils^. 

7) Spiral patterns, e. g. in the lAkonur diadem. 

8) A tendency towards realistic human designs, as noticeable, for instance, in the 
carpet in the Pazyryk Kurgan V., or the men’s heads on the ornamentation plates from 
Pazyryk Kurgan I. 

Polychromy plays, further, an essential part, and is connected with the habit of 
brightening up empty spaces, in animal designs, with points, commas, crescents and 
horseshoes. 

Rudenko devoted a sketch of his own^) to the style of the Altai people. He described 
the material, and worked out the Ancient Oriental and Persian connections. He finds 
that the co-existence of so many featimes is in no way contradictory, and declares that 
the Scythian Animal Style never predominated alone. The fact that we viewed it as 
alone is due to the preservation of neither woven stuffs nor leather in the Pontic area. 
The art of the Scythians was even richer than we have yet realized. As a social explana- 
tion, Rudenko applies the theory of Artamanov, i. e., Animal Style was only an art of 
a certain class, the art of the nobUity, common to peoples of entirely different nations 
and races, as e. g., the European styles during the Renaissance and Baroque periods, 
etc. 

Y In the course of my work, much has arisen in my mind which opposes the above. 

To begin with, I doubt whether this co-existence of different styles, alongside each 
other, also applies to the Pontic Scythian art. The number of style-tendencies presented 
is smaller there, and the spectrum is not as wide as in Altai. The pictures of costumes 
appearing on Greek vases and other works of art show us this. The designs of these are 
always quite simple patterns, never so complicated, nor with geometrical tendrils, as in 
Pazyryk Kurgan II. Central Asia, also, was not so rich in various tendencies in the 
Karasuk time, and the pottery ornamentation is evidence of this. This abimdance must 
have had a special reason for its existence. I think it is clear, from the material, that the 
reason hes in the transition situation of Altai, as to both place and time. This led to 
invasion by new groups, each of which incorporated a different art ethos. We can 
differentiate these new-comers, with their special taste, in the various kurgans. 

A few examples: The Katanda Kurgan, whose dead approach anthropologically very 
nearly to the people from the Taiga, and to one of whom a )>Tungus tail-coat)> was given, 
possessed beautiful full plastics, whose tradition we can follow in the forest territory 
through thousands of years. Eding did no^illustrate the horse-figures of this kurgan next 
to the finds from Gorbunov Moor t’wdthout good reason^®) 

Rudenko 1948. 

*) S. I. and N. M. Rudenko 1949. 

») Eding 1940. 
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Or another example: The woman in lAkonur Kurgan Nr. 5, who according to the 
bm-ial customs (which uphold close agreements with the Kenkol* burial-site, with its 
Mongoloid and deformed skulls) must have come from the Far East. She had spiral 
designs on her diadem, which can only be explained by the fact that they came from 
the Late Chou art. One thinks involuntarily of the Aino, who, up to the present time, 
fasten sun plates on to their headbands.^) 

Probably these changes in taste, owing to the appearance of new people, are much 
more important than the so-called cultural influences, i. e. the trade with Persia, and 
later with Bactria or China. 

When one sees, here in Altai, how a new style tendency belongs to each ethnical factor, 
one would be inclined to believe as much in Maenchen-Helfen^) who connected the Animal 
Style with particular wearers, namely with the Europoids, as, on the other hand, in 
Strzygowski,^) who brought the appearance of abstract art, such as the geometrical 
tendril, into connection with the Turks. Both claims seem to agree with each other, here 
in Altai, and to fit in with the material. The stronger Mongoloid elements are, the more 
the Animal Style retreats into the background. For example, in Shibe which, according 
to the build of its kurgan and to the anthropological type of the dead prince, belongs 
strictly to the East, the Animal Style is much destroyed and liquidated. 

Maenchen-Helfen’s point of view is only to be revised at one point, namely, one must 
allow for the fact that there are also groups, in which members of Mongoloid races unite 
themselves with beautiful Animal Style designs, much as in the Noin Ula group. The 
best proof, however, that Noin Ula is an exception,^) is the fact that the whole of the 
later art of the Turks and Mongols liquidated the Animal Style completely, and built 
upon those elements, which appear in single monuments of the Pazyryk time, and make 
themselves known much more emphatically in textiles than in metal. 

This does away with the idea, that Altai was a starting point for so many tendencies. 
On the contrary, we see very clearly that the most varied deviations of style streamed 
towards it. 

Extensive conclusions can be drawn, about the question of the economy of the Altai 
people. 

Agriculture is to be expected, in the anterior. Because of the stomach-contents of the 
horses, found in Pazyryk Kurgan I, one assumed that grain was cultivated, but, owing 
to the royal rank of the dead, that which was found can only have been a tribute.®) 

How important cattle-breeding was, is seen from the extensive use of leather, wool, 
and horn, also meat, including horse meat, and cheese. Thanks to the fine quality of the 
sheepwool, which stands in no relation to the high position of the kurgan and the 
roughness of the climate, Rudenko had drawn the conclusion that the sheep must have 
been kept in stalls. But here also the possibility of tribute should be emphasized. Yet 
above all it seems clearly pointed out that, at this time. High Altai was only the 
ancestral home of the Altaians, to which they returned only after death. In favour of 
this, there are the highly-bred and thus sensitive horses, which appeared in all kurgans 
observed up to date, and were therefore certainly not only imported from the West. 

The question as to whether the reindeer was also a domestic animal among the Altai 
people, has recently been discussed by Vasilevich and Levin.®) They contest this idea 

Kind information by Dr. Slawik. 

*) Maenchen-Helfen 1935. 

*) Strzygowski 1917. 

*) One more exception in later time is the Kudyrge Kurgan. 

®) A review of Rudenko’s book (Tokarev 1950) raised this point recently. 

•) Vasilevich and Levin 1951, p. 87. 
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energetically, and do not agree with the point of view (which can be followed up from 
Marr to Kiselev^), that the saddles and reindeer mask of the Paz 5 rryk Kurgan I. can 
only be explained by the existence of reindeer-breeding. The idea of Marr and 
Kiselev is that these are survivals of an older period, in which the reindeer was ridden. 
Vasilevich and Levin, however, declare that: 

1) The horse was known in Altai much too long (2000 years before the Pazyryk Period) 
for a memory of the transition from reindeer- breeding to horse-breeding to be easily 
combined with the mask. 

2) We already know of several other horse-masks. They represent lion-griffins and 
panthers. Yet no one would wish to claim (as by Marr’s method) that these animals 
were used, before the horse, as transport animals. 

3) In art, the reindeer is always treated as a wild animal, and reproduced without 
saddle, while the horse is frequently represented with saddle. 

4) Alongside the numerous rock- carvings from the Early Iron Period, we know of not 
one representation of a reindeer-rider. 

The same sharp refutation of this theory of Marr’s, seems to haunt the background 
of some of the older works by Russian scholars. The fact that this was never stated 
clearly, can be explained by Marr’s position as a dogmatic authority.*) 

From close observation of the wild animals which we notice in art, it is clear that 
hunting was practised. Hunting, however, had no decisive economic significance. Thus 
the Animal Style was, also in those days, no longer a shunters’ arU,*) as it was claimed 
to be in the ^romantic phases of Eurasiatic research. Fishing would have been at 
a minimum. 

The Altai population must have had a highly developed metallurgy at their disposal. 
One wonders if they dug for the gold themselves, or obtained it as tribute. The great 
skill, which they developed in building the deep grave-shafts, with their supporting 
structures, speaks in favour of the former. The question is, whether metallurgy was 
such a special handicraft as in the Minusinsk Basin. In any case, domestic craftsmanship 
must have been very highly developed. 

As regards trade, it certainly obtained its most important export goods from gold ^ 
mining. Kiselev thinks that the richness in gold of the great kurgans depended upon 
the Greek conquest of Persia. This cut off the natural flow of gold into the Persian 
Empire. The Altai people were to a certain extent, suffocated in their own gold. Kiselev 
can find support for his statement in Greek sources. The Bactric Greeks appear to have 
undertaken a campaign towards the North, in order to achieve a resumption of exports 
of gold from Altai.^) Perhaps a heavy flow of gold to the West and with it, the increase 
of wealth in gold in the Pontic district, connects up with this cutting off of the South. 

It appears also to be mentioned that the Altai gold was found alloyed with silver, and 
is easily recognizable, everywhere, by its light colour. 

A proof that trade reached very far to the South, is the appearance of Coriander in 
Pazyryk Kurgan II. 

Presumably the Chinese imported objects are mostly also connected with trade. 

Fur goods also come into the question, in view of the domination of the Altai princes 
over the North. 


») Kiselev 1951, pp. 374—376. 

*) Therefore, these refutations have been overlooked by P. W. Schmidt whose main conception is 
astonishingly closely related with Marr’s theory (cf., at latest, 1951). 

*) Cf. Andersson 1932. 

*) T€uti 1938, pp. 109 — 112, and Kiselev 1951, pp. 357 — 359. 
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I think I cannot be contradicted, if I include here, under the heading of trade, the 
little which we can assume with regard to the warlike undertakings of the Altai people. 
We cannot assume that they were involved in great ^foreign political* quarrels. They 
lived more protected than other groups (for instance, the Sakians) and their activities 
took the form of small pillaging expeditions and attacks. In favour of this idea, the 
»import goods* are present in some kurgans, but in others, obviously belonging to the 
same time, they are missing. The weapons also seem, in comparison with other groups, 
more conservative, not to say old-fashioned. 

The custom of scalping fits excellently into the picture of such small-scale warlike 
activities, inter-tribal and individual quarrels. 

WTien we turn to sociology, it strikes us first that women were buried with the men, 
yet equipped as richly as the men themselves. They have their diadems, which perhaps 
had a religious significance, perhaps they even had their horses with them. It is striking, 
how much more numerous the graves with mounted occupants are and how seldom graves 
with women in them are actually observed. I can naturally not decide, if incorrectness 
of observation comes into question here. I can only emphasize the fact that, in the 
Sarmatian territory, the burial of women with horses persists up to a late period, and 
the researchers of Altai have not devoted much attention to this problem. Therefore, 
surprises are possible at any time. 

The social grading^) is so important, that I had to anticipate it, in order to make 
possible an understanding of the distribution of the finds. Over this, I have pointed out 
the peculiar system of classifying according to rank. The question is, now, who were 
the people in the great kurgans? Were they kings and princes, or simply chiefs? Were 
they people belonging to the nobility, yet equals among their equals? On this hangs the 
problem of what kind of political order predominated in Altai. 

The manifold aspect, in spite of mutual *rules of the game*, causes us to presume that 
it was a question of tribes loosely connected, over which none, not even the Huns, obtained 
an effective hegemony. At first, one considered the Mongoloid from the Shibe Kurgan 
as a Hun governor, but now, as the Mongoloids appear for the first time in an earlier 
period, I am inclined to think, here, of refugees from the Huns, emigrants who, inside 
the graded, yet relatively loose social order, could easily rise to a higher position. In any 
case, the burial of the princes in the Shibe Kurgan was fitted in to the local burial customs. 

Griaznov’s presumption that a modus vivendi and, thus, better living conditions for 
both, was formed between the anterior and High Altai, has already been mentioned. 

Russian authors have often discussed the question of individual or common, respectively 
clan property among the Altai people, but I see no remarkable difference from the forms 
known of the later Nomads of Central Asia. 

As regards customs, habits and religion, we have already spoken of tattooing, scalping, 
and the use of amulets. 

/ There remain a few unique complexes for consideration. One can conclude, from the 
very intensive and somehow fascinating use of animals in art, that this often oppressive 
world of fighting animals must have had some religious significance. The Russian 
specialists have an easier time, in this respect. They speak of totemism and totemistic 
survivals. With this, the problem is settled, for them. According to Central European 
terminology, there is not much trace of clan-totemism,^) but an individual connection 

One could ask where this strongly marked social differentiation comes from, but the answer 
cannot be found in the Altai material alone. Altai only followed examples which existed long ago 
in neighbouring districts. 

*) But it cannot be excluded, if we regard the manyfold related features between Ugrians and 
Yakuts. 
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certain animals seems present. I should like to point out, as an example, the fact 
that the gold plaques of the Hermitage show snakes and boars, to put it shortly, animals 
which we know, mostly quite singly, from the monuments already report^. Thus, 
certain animals obviously belong to certain monuments. In Pazyryk Kurgan II., for 
.example, the connection between man and lion-griffin or stag, and on the other hand, 
woman and lotus, predominates. Such designs as the constantly re-appearing griffin 
with a stag's head in its mouth must have had a religious significance. I have already 
I discussed the diadems and their animal ornamentation in general. War-booty certainly 
caused a muddle in respect of the harness, but something of a leading motif can stUI be 
seen on some harnesses. 

It cannot be a coincidence, that the heroes of the Ugrians (in whose case much has 
remained preserved, of a kind which, on the Steppes, was destroyed) often had protective 
animals around them, which decided their victory. 

I have already mentioned the actual »inhalation apparatus)^, which was used to produce 
narcotic vapours. We have here a proof of the close agreement with the Scythian West 
via another source, namely Herodotus, who did not understand the use of hashish, but 
described it.^) 

The question is, now, how far those other stone altars, namely simple stone slabs and 
stone tables on foim feet, served the same purpose. This is possible, but it is more 
probable, that they were used for purifying, that is, they completed that peculiar 
purification by fire, which continued into the Mongol Period. These altars are a sign 
that we can presume religious ideas which are closely related to those of the Iranian 
fire-religion. 

In the case of such equipments connected with a cult, their appearance in very similar 
forms in the Sarmatian territory, actually in a definite cultural group, is significant. 
We do not know if a Sakian centre formed a starting point for both territories. In any 
case, a Central Asiatic centre is possible, and this idea need not be excluded, even if one 
believes in a connection with the burner-dishes of the early 11“^ millennium B. C., as 
we have seen how such vessels reach towards the East. Anyhow, the religious ecstasies 
which are today limited to the Shamans, were once common property. 

It is obvious that there is much to be said about the death-ritual. To begin with, one 
can differentiate between two forms of mummification, an ordinary one, in which the 
intestines were removed, and a »doll-techniquej>, in which the dead, as in the Tashtyk 
Culture, were converted into dolls or bolsters. We do not know to which cultural 
connection these customs belong. W^e can only imagine that, then, a religious wave 
swept over Siberia, which encouraged the preservation of the human form, for survival 
after death. The famous portrait- busts of the same Tashtyk Culture form a classical 
expression of this tendency. Not only the skin but also the bones were carefully preserved. 
As we find the skeleton as bearer of the surviving soul among the beliefs of the Eastern 
Taiga in Siberia, it is possible that the idea comes in from this side, with one of the 
forest components. 

What happened to the fleshy parts, we do not know, except that they may have been 
divided during the funeral feast, among the relatives, who thus united themselves for 
the last time, and for ever, with the dead. This presumption, which Professor Bleich- 
steiner, starting from Tibetan customs, pointed out to me, has now been made by 
Rudenko. He put forward the report of Herodotus, about the Massagetae, who added 
corpses of their fathers to the funeral bakemeats at the death-feast. 

The coffin, which consisted of a tree trunk, is only the innermost part of the coverings 
(wood and stone) in which the dead were encased. One thinks involuntarily of Sarmatian 

>) Herodotus, vol. IV, chapt. 75. 
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rituals, which not only preserved the dead man himself, but also wanted to keep the 
sacred earth from contact with the unclean corpse. This explains the scattering of bark, 
which is much reported, from the more simple graves. Traces of a fire in the burial trench 
(like in the Vavilonka Kurgan) appear very frequently in burials in the Sarmatian territory. 

The replacing of the sarcophagus by a simple couch, doubtless denotes a later 
development. 

In simpler graves, the coffin is missing, and we only find the stone chest (already known 
from the earlier period) in the anterior, and the wooden chest in the whole Altai territory. 

The chambers of the great km-gans came into being through the further development 
of these massive troughs. They were doubled and supplemented with stone packing. 

In the case of the co-burial of horses, we see, quite consecutively, the beginning with 
one horse, then the doubling of this, and then a third horse is added. Thus, the level 
of nobility is attained. Only with princes does the number rise to seven, ten, or even 
sixteen. The notches in the ears which differ from horse to horse, point to a tribute, or 
to last gifts from faithful squires and attendants. Remains of vehicles in the rubble of 
the km-gans, point to the probability of a funeral procession, such as Herodotus 
described in the case of the Royal Scythians. How many horses were allowed to the 
dead man, in the procession, evidently depended upon the importance of his position. 
Doubtless a claim to power is hidden in these ))gifts». Numerical effect gained ground 
gradually more and more at the cost of quahty. Among sixteen horses, eight were inferior 
and undecorated. 

Out of the whole of the clearly defined rites, the fact stands out, that we observed the 
cutting up of the horse, and this can be perhaps connected with Sarmatian customs. 
On the other hand, the lack of horses, in only one of the greatest Kurgans supplies 
another pointer towards the East, where in Noin Ula, the same thing can be observed. 

The Russian scientists use this connection as a means of dating. They follow the idea 
of dependence of the Altai Kurgans on Hun examples, e. g. Noin Ula. 

I should like to point out, that the dependence of the Noin Ula group on Chinese 
examples is claimed by SpiegeP), and at certain points, convincingly stated. Therefore 
I call attention to theiact, that Noin Ula and the Pazyryk monuments do not connect 
up immediately with each other, but both can be traced back to a Chinese centre, or, 
better, to one in a territory bordering on China. 

In connection with the kurgan mounds I should like to mention again that the 
developments run clearly, from the use of earth, to the use of stone. If at a later period 
we again come across earth kurgans, they fall, otherwise, out of the general picture. The 
lAkonur Kurgan Nr. 5 is so strongly differentiated, that it must have been a )>foreignerf 
who lay in it. 

Who, then, were the bearers of the Pazyryk Culture? 

The anthropological material of this period has been worked at by Debets, and also, 
partly, by Komarova.^) 

In the Altai anterior it turned out®) that the skulls, which belonged to the Biisk culture 
(according to Griaznov) show strong resemblance to the Afanasievo type (PI. XIV: 2, 3). 
This signifies a close agreement with the predominating type of the Minusinsk territory. 
The noses have become less pronounced, so that a Mongoloid mixture cannot be entirely 

q Spiegel 1933, p. 69. 

*) Debets 1948, pp. 136 — 145. In this work the measurements of the individual skulls are published 
for the first time (See supplement 4, p. 337). Debets brings excavations into this, which were not 
even mentioned in the extensive works of Griaznov and Kiselev, e. g. those of Kopitov in 1917. 

*) Debets 1948, p. 138, PI. 46. 
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excluded. Debets, however, seems to think that it was more a question of an inner 
development (?). 

The skull material of the Berezovsk Culture shows that this type continued to exist. 
Yet it retreated behind a new group, which Debets spilt into two components. He 
continually observed the union of a Mongoloid face with dohchocephaly, and on the 
other hand, the union of an Europoid face with brachycephaly. This signifies, in a 
practical sense, the appearance of two new types at once, one long-skulled Mongoloid, 
and one short-skulled Emopoid. 

In High Altai, Debets confirms the presence of Europoids during the whole Pazyryk 
time. These belong especially to the brachycephalic type (PI. XIII: 1). Among these, 
short-skulled Mongoloids turn up, even in the older phase. Kurgan Nr. 6 in Tuiakhta 
offers the best example, and this is again a question of a short skull (PI. XIV: 1). In the 
later phase, we come across Mongoloid long skulls, sometimes classic and extreme speci- 
mens, hke the old man from the Shibe Kurgan (PI. XIII: 3). In any lesson book he could 
form an illustration, as an example of the Tungoid group of the Mongoloid division of 
race, namely that form which is characteristic of wide territories of the Eastern Taiga. 
The skull from the Katanda Kurgan was also a Mongoloid one, although with an unusually 
high cranium. Yet, among these Mongoloids, in the same kurgans, the native Europoids 
continue to exist. (They are mostly represented by women.) 

As a summary it can be said that the original type in the whole of Altai, also in the 
Minusinsk territory, was the Afanasievo long-skulled type. The rounding of the skull 
may be traceable partly to inner development, and partly to an influx from the South 
and West, where centres of brachycephalization (in the Sakian and Sarmatian territories) 
existed. The first Mongoloid invaders could have come from the immediate neighbouring 
territory, where the Stone Tombs show a similar skull-type, as appears in the Tuiakhta 
Kurgan. 

The Mongoloid long skulls belong only to a later movement. It strikes one imme- 
diately, that they also belong to a later wave in Transbaikalia and Northern 
Mongolia. They seem to have been the first to succeed in penetrating into the anterior.^) 

Let us now try to outline the position of Altai as regards the culture 
provinces surrounding it, with the picture of the culture and the 
anthropological material as foundation. 

There is a very clear echo of Persian influences. Rudenko thinks, that the prince in vX 
the Pazyryk Kurgan II. had served in the Persian army, and was familiar with the cere- 
monial of the Persian court.*) The connection can hardly be united with the late period 
of the Pazyryk Kurgans, but may concern the period which is represented by the Tuiakhta 
group. In any case, the Persian Empire and its culture were for a long time an exemplary 
pattern followed by the whole of Central Asia, including Altai. 

In the age of Greek domination there was evidently no such intensive flow of culture 
to the North and North-East, and we could only see traces of the Graeco-Bactrian influence 
in a few monuments. Tolstov has constructed an interesting explanation for this lack, 

*) If their appearance is not be explained otherwise, namely with a migration from the North. 

*) The Persians called such northern mercenaries ^Scythians*. Rudenko, who calls the Altai people 
»Scythians», relies not only upon the idea of the »Scythian Stage*, as he cautiously explains, but also 
on this application of the word. He probably even believes in a mutual ethnic connection between 
Pontic and Altaian Scythians but does not wish to re -construct any migration, mention of which was 
prohibited by Marr. The use of the term *Scythian* by the Persians probably explains why Hippocrates 
was able to describe the Scythians as »Mongoloids*. In Pontic material all foundation for this is Icujking. 
He may have had such Asiatic Scythians in mind among whom, as we see in Tuiakhta, Mongoloids 
appeared very early. 
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and suggests that the Graeco-Bactrian Empire formed an alliance with the Huns, as protec- 
tion against their neighbours in the North-East, belonging to a Saldan-Massagetian 
confederation. This could be the reason why the Noin Ula group was so ready to accept 
Greek influence. This argument is pure fantasy, only supported by the fact that the dates 
of the Hun attacks fall in fairly accurately with the activities of the Graeco-Bactrian 
Empire (as Tolstov says, their attacks on the Sakians were arranged between them before- 
hand), but the situation fits in. The fronts are clear, and explain why the Greek influence 
is not more discernible. 

Altai is strongly and continuously bound up with the Sarmatians. This connection, 
as regards time, belongs to the early and intermediate stage of the Sarmatian Cultm-e.^) 
The Russian authors have mostly contented themselves with a statement of dates. The 
fact that Kiselev repeats Tolstov’s fantastic theories shows clearly that we know the 
political changes only very superficially. 

It is actually impossible to be completely clear in these matters, because Middle and 
East Kazakhstan are, at this time, only known by means of scanty finds. We know of 
the so-called Mysovsk Culture by means of Dmitriev’s excavations*) and of some older, 
unsystematic ones, among them those carried out by Heikel.*) Yet ethnical movements 
also, can be approximated by means of the anthropological finds. These movements 
could have their basis in the especially strong inner tension between the different tribes 
of the Sarmatian territory, where so many groups fighting against each other, exist side 
by side. 

To a certain extent these parallels can be explained, in a roundabout way, namely by 
influences, which flowed from the Sakian territory as well as to Altai and Sarmatia. 

/ Although we can say so little that is definite, yet it is clear that the Altai people, and the 
Sarmatian and Sakian peoples represent a unit with a common destiny, probably a family 
of peoples, in which the Altai people were the most conservative because they lived in 
a less accessible territory of retreat. Maenchen-Helfen*) has presumed a connection of 
all these peoples with a great linguistic unit, that is the Iranian linguistic group, a theory 
the greatest supporter of which, in the past, was Barthold.®) Naturally, we could not 
prove this from our material, but I should like to bring forward the fact that I have found 
nothing which contradicts the assumption of the existence of such a unit. 

It is now of extreme importance, in order to understand the linguistic distribution that 
the Minusinsk Basin shows signs of having held a special position in regard to the terri- 
tories mentioned up till now. Here, in spite of anthropological changes, the tradition of 
the Karasuk Culture (in the closest sense) has never been wiped out. The giant kurgans 
of the Tagar Period, with their clan and collective burials point to a history of this terri- 
tory which progressed according to its own laws. The fact that groups whose lingmstic 
attachments point towards the South-East (Keto) occur, later, in the Yenisei basin, can 
perhaps be connected with the archaeological history of the Minusinsk territory, which is se- 
parated from the West. Where, in Altai, we come across an inventory which is like that of 
the Minusinsk area, concentration on one clearly defined group is noticeable (Aragol). In 
the Tashtyk Culture of the Minusinsk district there are astounding parallels with Altai, 
but here it is probably only a question of influence from outside, which affects both terri- 
tories equally. In any case, they run parallel, rather than influencing each other as 
regards direction. 

*) According to the classification constructed by Smirnov 1950. 

*) Dmitriev 1925, pp. 187 — 190. 

•) Heikel 1918. 

*) Mfienchen-Helfen 1935. 

®) Barthold 1922. 
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The eastern corvUicts were, up to date, reduced to a common form: results of Hun expan- 
sion were seen in them.^) I should like to emphasize, here, on the contrary, the manifold 
nature and longlasting continuation of these relationships. In our Altai data we can 
confirm: 

1. Short skulled Mongoloid types, which bring no cultural changes with them. They 
probably originate from a neighbouring group. (Tuiakhta). 

2. Long skulls, very similar to the material from Noin Ula. In their »gifts)^, contrary 
to Noin Ula, no special tendency towards Animal Style is noticeable. Their burial customs 
also incline far more towards the Tashtyk Culture than towards Noin Ula. Taken together, 
this signifies that it is not a question of exactly the same tribe as that in the Noin Ula 
group. (Shibe). 

3. Mongoloid long skulls seem to be further connected with cultural elements which 
belong to the Taiga, as for example the »Timgus tail-coat)> and plastic carvings. This 
group is nearer to the Animal Style of the Noin Ula people. (Katanda). 

4. We come across Mongoloid long skulls in the Altai anterior, without any subsequent 
cultural breach. (Berezovsk Culture). 

5. The Mongoloid group, with skull deformation, to be found in the KenkoF burial- 
site, must have made itself felt in Altai, as, in one case, we find a Catacomb Grave with 
a completely deviating motif (spiral) in its ornaments. ((lAkonur Kurgan Nr. 5). 

One can, therefore, see clearly that one set of Mongoloid types were under strong 
Chinese influences, and the other set almost free from them. Also, many preferred the 
Animal Style, but most were furnished with gifts, in which the Animal Style has already 
completely disappeared. It can be presumed further, that other groups which we have 
not yet been able to determine also influenced the Altai-groups. -Hiat 

We can look for the explanation of this many-sided aspect in the fact^^the Huns repres- 
ented a power complex, in which various stocks and cultures existed side by side. It would 
be very easy to unite such an explanation with historical sources. The explanation does 
not, however, hold good as regards everything which has appeared, not even for a 
majority. For example, the man from the Tuiakhta Kurgan Nr. 6 migrated to the West 
at too early a period, and at a time when the Huns were under the domination of other 
peoples. The Kenkol’ group, too, showed itself imsuitable for a similar attribution.*) 

A glance at the Volga Steppes shows us that our suspicion was correct. Here, also, 
we find the first newcomers from the Far East, already at a time when the Hun confede- 
ration had not yet been consolidated. In East Kazakhstan, into Karaganda, too, appeared 
a group of Stone Tombs, at latest in the 5^*^ century B. C. I think, therefore, that we 
must keep to another wider formula than the Hunnic one, and say: 

The transposition of the chief weight of the Hun power to the West, and the Hun 
domination over wide parts of the . Western Steppes represent only the expression and 
the results of long-lasting migrations to the West which began a long time before. The 
movement included and swept with it various trib^ of Mongolia, Northern China, Manchu- 
ria, and of the Northern Taiga. Many came from the immediate Chinese zone of influence, 
many out of the territory influenced by Sakian groups, with their Animal Style, many bear 
the stamp of a peculiar individuality. This movement went ahead in various forms. At 
one time it was single individuals who migrated, at another, whole tribes with their 
flocks and herds. The reasons for this must have been very varied. The effort to avoid 

^) Kiselev considers that it was the Hun example rather than the Huns themselves that influenced 
the Altai people. I will not exclude this possibility, but I think that the imitation of Hun customs 
is not enough to explain the Mongoloid skulls in Altai. 

*) According to Kiselev (1951, p. 391), the Pazyryk Kurgan I. belongs to a time when the Huns 
were ruled by the Yueh-chih. 
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Chinese pressure, the disinclination to be included in the Hun sphere of power, the possi- 
bility afforded, by the migration of Iranian groups to the South, all these played their 
part, as did marriage relationships, and kidnapping into slavery, and, only finally, the 
Hun expansion itself. 

Just as this movement did not begin with the Hun Empire, it also did not end with 
it. The events of the Avarian Period show an immediate continuation.^) 

V If we take such a continuous and long-lasting flow into our calculations, the conservative 
attitude of the Altai again requires explanation. Here we could confirm a native tradition, 
which includes a strong part of the anthropological material as much as the death -ritual, 
and the ornamentation in the same way as the weapons, and which is especially to be 
noticed, in religious connections. In any case, a fundamental difference from the 
Sarmatian territory exists, as this was, at the same time, by eastern influences split up 
into an abundance of varied burial customs. 

I think now, that the explanation of this conservative attitude in Altai depends upon 
which way was taken by the main flow from East to West. This stream runs actually 
from Manchuria, along the northern border of the Gobi, over Dzungaria into the Balkash 
territory, and from here on, avoiding the Aral Lake and its powerful cities, into the 
Steppes north of the Caspian, i. e. it surrounds Altai and the Minusinsk territory in 
the South. Only the branches of these great waves reach Altai, and, later, the Minusinsk 
Basin. Thus the forms of entry into Altai are so manifold and subterraneous. It is 
questionable, whether Altai was really closely dependent on the Huns. The interpretation 
which Tokarev^) gave, regarding the differences in the harness of the horses, in the 
Pazyryk Kurgan I. gives a striking picture of such social forms. He considers that, in 
this kurgan, we come across a prince for whom his ten vassals, perhaps representatives 
of dependent groups, each laid a horse in the grave as last tribute. The masks express 
specialities which exist in the ritual of these tribes and their leaders. One vassal felt 
himself connected with the reindeer, because he himself came from the forest, another 
preferred the griffin idea. Perhaps he had previously fought among the Parthians, 
/ among whom the lion-griffin played a decisive part in the death-ritual. Tokarev may 
be right or not, in any case, just as in the early Middle Ages, the heroes of varied 
origin performed their deeds of heroism, at one time in one royal camp, at another 
time in another, thus it probably happened here. We should not forget that the Sagas 
of the Ugrians, as old neighbours of the Steppe, tell us clearly of the journeys and 
adventures of the )>pigtailed heroes)>. 

It would now be very tempting to believe, that in the next centuries, the mingle 
process proceeded further along the same lines, and ended with the complete domination 
by the Eastern elements and their languages. The fact that Altai was finally Turkish 
seems to point out that the first invaders were essentially of Turkish origin. This is mostly 
stated by Russian scientists. They regard the Altai-Turks as the inheritors of the many 
thousand year old past which we have represented. 

However, it is surprising, by how little archaeological material this theory is sup- 
ported.®) For the 2°^ — 5^** centuries A. D. all finds are lacking (excepting perhaps a 
few badly described and long ago lost objects from Radloff’s excavations). Only one 

*) The early beginning of this migration can only be observed from now on, when we wish to 
explain appearances, such as that of Turkish names in the Volga region, already at the time of the 
birth of Christ, and also the strong differentiations between the Chuvash and the other Turkish 
languages. 

*) Other, p>erhaps better, explanations of the masks exist nowadays, but the difference between 
the horses is best explained by Tokarev. 

®) Kiselev 1949. 
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kurgan group of the later time ^ Kudy rge, shows distinct signs of connections with an 
older period. Only Kudyrge contains saddle-bows, decorated with Animal Style, and 
needle- like belt pendants, as we have already mentioned. 

This extraordinarily negative situation, as regards finds, could be traced to three 
reasons: 

1. Perhaps we cannot yet recognize the monuments of the 3*“*^ — centuries A. D. 

Maybe our methods of division are not correct, or the burial- customs had changed in 
such a way, that no identifiable remains were preserved, as, for example, in burials 
above ground.^) ^ 

2. The Altai population could have been decimated by a great military disaster (or 
by some infectious epidemic). 

3. A migration of the population could have taken place. All these possibilities need 
not exclude each other. 

After this problem had been passed by for years, and even remained unrecognized, 
Griaznov’s excavations, published in 1950, brought completely new and surprising hints 
at a possible solution. They showed clearly a breach in the Altai anterior. After the 
Berezovsk Culture had ceased, a new people immigrated. Their metal inventory and 
pottery approach very nearly to the Pianobor Culture. Here it is, therefore, a question 
of some l^d of Finno-Ugrians, perhaps relatives of the Magyars. 

These finds made by Griaznov favour the fact that our methods of chronological clas- 
sification are correct, and that the lack of finds in Altai also, is not accidental, but was 
caused by the decimating of the population, in any case, by some thorough change. In 
the Late Pazyryk Period itself, such a close symbiosis between High Altai and the 
anterior existed, that it is not very probable that a foreign group could have settled 
down, in the Altai anterior and preserved its cultural independence, while the builders 
of the great kurgans were still lords of the Altai. 

In other words, the change of population in the anterior speaks entirely in favour 
of an evacuation of Altai which naturally cannot have been general and complete. It 
is very possible that the pillaging of the great kurgans, which took place very systematic- 
ally, began only after the necropo^i^ were deserted by their builders. The grave pillagings 
were carried out quite openly, although they took place relatively soon after the burials. 
If relatives of the dead had ever visited the place, we should have seen traces of attempts 
to repair the damage (as is, for instance, easily recognizable in the royal Egyptian graves) . 

How did the disappearance of, at least, a large part of the Altai population come 
about? Possibly through a great military catastrophe. Possibly (perhaps in connection 
with such an event) through the migration of whole tribes towards the West and the 
South, where, exactly in the first centuries A. D. the arrival of flocks of new peoples, 
from Central Asia, is reported. Perhaps a situation came about in Altai, similar to that 
in East Europe, when the migration of Germanic peoples in the 5*^*^ and centuries 
A. D. left wide territories deserted. 

The above facts point to the presumption that Turks (and, to an extent Samoyeds), 
the later inhabitants of Altai and its borderlands, are not, or are only distantly, the 
descendants of the old Europoid people, and also are not the descendants of the first 
wave from the East which mixed with the Europoids, but are newcomers, who, later, 
penetrated into territories which stood empty, or were only scantily inhabited. 

The fact that I dare utter such a presumption, is supported by the following circum- 
stances: 

*) In favour of this point of view, is the fact that finds from this period are, in general, rare 
also in the Minusinsk territory. Yet systematic excavations have proved the existence of ^transition 
forms». The situation in the Minusinsk Basin is quite different from that in Altai. 
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1. Groenbech^) has pointed out, how many extraordinarily peculiar grammatical 
features the Turkish of the Orkhon writings (that is, the language of people, who came 
from Altai in the 6^*^ and 7^*^ centuries A. D.) contains. These features are best ex- 
plained by the fact that, here, it was a question of a group, which had not long ago 
left the hunter stage behind. Such people could not possibly be descendants of those 
tribes who bore the amazingly complicated and mixed culture of the Altai kurgans. It 
must have been a question of new peoples, who came from the Taiga or its borderlands. 
Otherwise, the Non-Tiu'kish elements in the Orkhon inscriptions must have been more 
important. 

2. Kiselev, in his great summary, relating to the connection between the Pre-Turkish 
and the Tiu-kish Altai has, at least become uncertain.*) Only between the cultural 
picture of the Shibe Kurgan, and the burial-site of Kudyrge does he find sufficient 
parallels. Yet the Shibe Kurgan belongs to exactly those monuments, which have least 
to do with the local history of Altai. In it probably lies a man from the Taiga. The 
parallel could originate entirely from aj^ mutual foreign starting point. 

3. The tribal sagas of the royal clan of the Tiu-ks, which are brought over by means 
of Chinese sources, as well as by Western, contain a number of statements which signify 
a late settlement in Altai, perhaps by people fleeing, after the collapse of the Hun 
Empire in East Asia. It is even once stated definitely that the Turks were ^Northern 
neighbours of the Hims».*) It is hardly possible that this should relate to their settlement 
in Altai. 

However this may be, all later finds show complete victory and the crystallization 
of one, that is, of the Eastern principle, instead of the former existence of different 
principles alongside, or among each other, which we got to know in the Pazyryk Kurgans. 
A uniform covering stretches over Central Asia. »There is one Gkxi in Heaven, one Khan 
on earths was, later on, the famous formula, and a political expression of this is the 
Turkish Khaganate, which, starting from the Altai Turks, included all Central Asia in 
one unit. 

As is usual in history, this unit signified, here also, no cultural profit. 

Only in certain territories, e. g. in the Minusinsk Basin, did the old comphcated world 
continue to exist, and it formed the basis for an amazing blossoming of handicrafts 
and trade. 

With this, however, we reach the limit of the statements which we have devoted 
to rich and ancient Central Asia. 
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LIST OF PLATES. 

PI. I A. AFANASIEVO FINDS OF ALTAI. 

Figs. 1 — 5. Pottery. 

Fig. 6. Copper knife. 

1 — 4. Kurota. 5 — 6. Kuium. (No size mentioned.) After Kiselev 1949. 

PI. I B. ANDRONOVO FINDS OF THE WESTERN ANTERIOR. 

Excavations by Kamenskii at Malyi Koitas (1, 3 — 13) and Kara Uzlak (2). 

7, 9, 10. Copper covered with gold leaf. 8. Dentine. 11. Stone. 12. Gold. 13. Copper. (1 — 6. 
= 1/9. 7 — 12. = 3/5. 13. = 3/10.). After Griaznov 1927. 

PI. II. KARASUK FINDS OF THE WESTERN AND NORTHERN ANTERIOR. 

Figs. 1, 3. Semipalatinsk Museum. Site unknown. 2. Town of Semipalatinsk. 

Figs. 4, 8, 9. Of various locations in the Ust’Kamenogorsk district. 

Fig. 7. Semipalatinsk District. 5, 6, 12. Semipalatinsk Museum, site unknown. 14. »Altai», Schrenk 
Collection. 

Fig. 11. UsCKamenogorsk district. 10,13. Semipalatinsk Museum, site imknown. 

Fig. 15. Town of Semipalatinsk. 16. Semipalatinsk district. 9. Red copper, all others bronze. (10 and 
11. = 1/7, the others 1/4). After Griaznov 1930a. 

Figs. 17 — 22. Burial -site near Surtaiskoe. (No size mentioned). After Kiselev 1949. 

PI. Ill A. FINDS OF THE BOLSHERECHENSK CULTURE. 

Figs. 2, 3, and 9. From Berezovka Kurgans. 

Figs. 5, 6, 7. From Bolsherechensk Kurgans. 

Figs. 8, 10 and 11. From the dwelling-site Bolsherechenskoe I. 

Figs. 1,4. Stray finds. 

1 — 8. Bronze. 9. Horn. 10 — 11. Clay, (all 3/7). After Griaznov 1947a. 

PI. Ill B. BITS AND PSALIA OF THE MAIEMIRIC PERIOD. 

Figs. 1 — 3. Tyj>es of connection between bit and psalion. (Reconstruction). 

Fig. 4. From Ust’Kuiuma. 

Figs. 5, 7, 8 and 10. Lost finds from the Altai (formerly Semipalatinsk Museum). 

Figs. 6, 11. Stray finds. 

Fig. 9. From kurgan at Solonechnaia Belka. 

4. Horn, all others bronze. After Griaznov 1947a. 
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PI. IV MAIEMIRIC PERIOD OF HIGH ALTAI. 

Fig. 3. From Ust’Kuiuma kurgan. 

Figs. 4, 5, 7, 8, 11, 12 and 18. From the kurgans near Solonechnaia Belka. 

Figs. 14, 15 and 17. From the Treasure of the Maiemiric Steppe. 

Fig. 16. From a kurgan of the Maiemiric Steppe. 

Fig. 19. Lost find, formerly Semipalatinsk Museum. 

Figs. 1. 2, 6, 9, 10, 13, 20 and 21. Stray finds. 5. Stone, 7, 8. Horn. 14, 17. Bronze covered with 
gold. 16. Gold. All others bronze. (13. = 1/6, the rest 3/7). After Griaznov 1947a. 

PI. V. SCYTHIC TYPE OF HELMET AND A CHINESE PARALLEL. 

Figs. 1 and 1 a. Helmet Nr. 1 of the Kelermess Kurgan. Cast bronze. Height 16 cm. After Rabinovich 
1941. 

Fig. 2. *Scythian» helmet of Ordos type. Height 17 cm. After Matsimaga 1934. 

Figs. 3 and 3a. Helmet from the village of Staryi Pecheur. Height 18 cm. After Rabinovich 1941. 

PI. VI. FINDS OF THE EARLY PAZYRYK PERIOD. 

Inventory of the kurgans near Tuiaktha. (Scale not precisely indicated, between 1/3 and 1/2). Fig. 16 
Reconstrution After Kiselev 1949. 

PI. VII. FINDS OF THE PAZYRYK PERIOD. 

Figs. 1 — 9. Objects from the Vavilonka Kurgan, near Semipalatinsk. (3/10). 

Figs. 11 — 15. Objects from the Aragol Kurgans. (3/7). After Kiselev 1947b. 

PI. VIII. FINDS OF THE PAZYRYK PERIOD. 

Figs. 1 — 7. Objects from the Kumurtuk Kurgan. After Kiselev 1949. 

Figs. 8, 16. Objects from the Kurai Kurgan (wood). 

Figs. 9 — 15. Objects from the Karakol Kurgans. 9. Wood and gold foil. 10. Gold wire. 11, 15. 
Bronze. 13, 14. Bone. All after Kiselev 1949. 

PI. IX. FINDS OF PAZYRYK KURGAN II. 

Figs. 1 and 2. Copper plaques, covered with gold foil. 

Fig. 3. Leather appliqu6 on the coffin. 

Fig. 4. Drum. (Height 18 cm.) 

Fig. 6. Wooden sheath. (3/7). 

Fig. 6. Iron knife. (3/7). 

Fig. 7. Clay vase with leather appliques. 

After Rudenko 1949a. 

PI. X. DESIGN FROM PAZYRYK KURGAN II. 

Leg and instep of the woman’s gorgeous boots. 

PI. XI. TATTOOAGE OF THE MAN IN PAZYRYK KURGAN II. 

Fig. 1. Preserved parts of the tattooage. Frontpiece. 

Fig. 2. Composition on the right arm. 

Fig. 3. Composition on the right leg. 

Figs. 4 — 6. Details of the tattooing on the right arm. After Rudenko 1949c. 

PI. XII. TATTOOAGE OF THE MAN IN PAZYRYK KURGAN II. 

Fig. 1. Preserved parts of the tattooage. Backside. 

Fig. 2. Composition on the left arm. 

Figs. 3 — 6. Designs in detail. 
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PI. XIII. DIFFERENT SKULL TYPES OF THE PAZYRYK TIME. 

Fig. 1. Male skull. Burial-site of Kurai III, kurgan Nr. 4 (Altai). Excavation by Kiselev 1937. 

Fig. 2. Male skull. Transbaikalia. Excavation by Sosnovskii 1929 at Mount Topkhar. 

Fig. 3. Male skull from the Shibe Kurgan (Altai). Excavation by Griaznov. Drawings by Komarova. 
After Debets 1948. 

PI. XIV. DIFFERENT SKULLS OF THE PAZYRYK PERIOD. 

Fig. 1. Male skull. Tuiakhta Kurgan Nr. 6. (Altai). Excavation by Kiselev 1937. 

Fig. 2. Male skull. Kurgan Nr. 8 near Biisk (Anterior Altai). Excavation by Rudenko. Drawings 
by Komarova. 

Fig. 3. Female skull. Kurgan Nr. 5 near Biisk (Anterior Altai). Excavation of Rudenko. Drawings 
by Komarova. After Debets 1948. 

PI. XV. PAZYRYK PERIOD OF ALTAI. MAIN SITES MENTIONED IN TEXT. 

1. Berezovka. 2. Klepikovo. 3. Srostki. 4. Bystrianskoe. 5. Krasnoiarskoe. 6. Tuiakhta. 7. Vavilonka. 
8. Kurai. 9. Aragol. 10. Kurota. 11. Kumurtuk. 12. Karakol. 13. lAkonur. 14. Pazyryk. 
15. Shibe. 16. Berel. 17. Katanda. 

PI. XVI. CHRONOLOGICAL CONNECTIONS OF THE CULTURES OF ALTAI AND THEIR 
RELATIVES (STRONGLY SCHEMATIZED). 

After Okladnikov (1949a), Debets (1948), Tolstov (1948a), Sosnovskii (1941), and Smirnov (1960) 

PI. XVII. FINDS OF THE PAZYRYK PERIOD. 

Fig. 1. Gold foils of the headdress. lAkonur Kurgan Nr. 5. 

Fig. 2. Horn comb. lAkonur Kurgan Nr. 5. (About natural size). After Griaznov 1940. 

Fig. 3. Bronze mirror. lAkonur Kurgan Nr. 8. 

PI. XVIII. FIND FROM PAZYRYK KURGAN II. 

Forehead-plate of a harness, made of stag-hom. Remainders of red and yellow painting. After- 
Rudenko 1948. 

PI. XIX. PARTS OF HARNESS FROM PAZYRYK KURGAN II. 

Figs. 1 — 4. Psalia. 1, 2, 4. Wood covered with gold leaf. 3. Wood covered with tin, the ears only 
covered with gold. 

Figs. 5. and 6. Pendants decorated with the sculptures of supine beasts of prey. Wood covered with 
gold sheathing. After Rudenko 1948. 

Fig. 7. Plaque for the decoration of strap -crossings. Horn, painted. After Rudenko 1948. 

PI. XX. DESIGNS OF FELT-SADDLES FROM PAZYRYK KURGAN II. 

Figs. 1 and 2. Felt appliques. 

Fig. 3. Painted leather on felt. 

PI. XXI. BAG FROM PAZYRYK KURGAN II. 

Leather bag with flap of leopardskin, felt and gold foil. (About natural size). After Rudenko 1948. 

PI. XXII. ORNAMENTAL BORDERS FROM PAZYRYK KURGAN II. 

Felt borders with appliqu^ of felt in various colours, (about 2/3). After Rudenko 1948. 
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PI. XXIII. TABLE AND TABLE-FEET FROM PAZYRYK KURGAN II. 

Figs. 1 — 3. Table-feet. Wood. 1. Standing lion. 2. Covered with tin foil. 3. Turned on a lathe. 

Covered with tin foil. Height 30 — 35 cm. After Rudenko 1948. 

Fig. 4. Small hollowed table used for meals, .with removable feet. After Rudenko 1948. 

PI. XXIV. WOOD CARVINGS FROM PAZYRYK KURGAN II. 

Feet of the fourth table. After Rudenko 1948. 

PI. XXV. FINDS FROM PAZYRYK KURGAN II. 

Fig. 1. A horse’s head on the upper part of a whiphandle. 

Fig. 2. Hindquarters of beast of prey. Lower part of the whiphandle. Both wood coloured with 
cinnabar. 

Figs. 3 and 4. Hollow caaes of a string instrument. 

PI. XXVI. VESSELS FROM PAZYRYK KURGAN II. 

Fig. 1. Bronze burner filled with stones. Handles wrapped with birchbark. After Rudenko 1949a. 
Fig. 2. Wooden vessel with roimd bottom and felt ring to stand within. (14.5 cm. high, 13 — 14 cm. 
wide). After Rudenko 1948. 

Fig. 3. Wooden dipper (?) with handle made of cattle horn and shaped like a horse’s foot. (13.5 cm. 
high, 15.5 cm. high, 15,5 cm wide). After Rudenko 1948. 

PI XXVII. FINDS FROM PAZYRYK KURGAN II. 

Fig. 1. Many-coloured carpet-border (1/1). 

Fig. 2. Flat leather bcig. (13.5 x 23 cm.) After Rudenko 1948. 

PI. XXVIII. FINDS FROM PAZYRYK KURGAN II. 

Fig. 1. Strip of fur ornamented by many-coloured leather emd gold foil. (Belonging to clothes?). 
Figs. 2 and 3. Gold foils of Fig. 1. 

Fig. 4. Detail of a dress. (Leather appliqu6 and gold leaf on fur). After Rudenko 1948. 

PI. XXIX. BELT REMAINS FROM PAZYRYK KURGAN II. 

Fig. 1. Belt plaque with openings for passing through the leather straps. Reproduction of a lion 
attcKsking an ibex (?). (43 X 46 mm.) After Rudenko 1949b. 

Fig. 2. Fragment of a leather belt with plaque and straps. (About natural size). After Rudenko 
1948. 

Fig. 3. Tongue of another leather belt sewed and ornamented with tin and gold foils. After Rudenko 
1948. 

Fig. 4. Undecorated end of a leather strap presumably edso belonging to a belt. After Rudenko 1948. 

PI. XXX. FINDS OF PAZYRYK KURGAN II. 

Fig. 1 and 3. Ornamented soles of the woman’s boots. 3. Show-piece for state occasions only. 
Fig. 2. Ornamented leather bottle. After Rudenko 1948. 

PI. XXXI. MIRROR FROM PAZYRYK KURGAN II. 

Silver mirror in two parts with horn handle. (Through-measurement 15 cm.) After Rudenko 1948. 

PI. XXXII. HEADDRESSES FROM NOVOCHERKASK AND PAZYRYK KURGAN II. 

Fig. 1. Golden diadem of the Novocherkask Trecisure. After Tolstoi and Kondakov 1889. 

Fig. 2. Diadem of leather and fur from Pazyryk Kurgan II. After Rudenko 1948. 
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PI. XXXIII. WOOD PLASTIC FROM PAZYRYK KURGAN II. 

Representation of a stag with antlers of leather. (Belonging to a diadem?). After Rudenko 1949b. 

PI. XXXIV. WOOD PLASTIC FROM PAZYRYK KURGAN II. 

Object of unknown significance (Pole-top?) After Rudenko 1948. 

PI. XXXV. HEADS FROM PAZYRYK KURGAN II. 

Fig. 1. Head of the slain prince. 

Fig. 2. Head of the princess. 

Fig. 3. The false beard. After Rudenko 1948. 

PI. XXXVI. FINDS FROM PAZYRYK KURGANS III AND IV. 

Fig. 1. Ornamental horn plaque of the saddle-bow. Kurgan III. 

Figs. 2 , 4 and 5. Ornamental plaques belonging to the heumess. Kurgan III. 

Fig. 3. Ornamented plaque. Kurgan IV. After Rudenko 1950a. 
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